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Art. I. — 1, Murray's Handbook for Travellers in Switzerland^ 
and the Alps of Savoy and Piedmont, Stventli^ecfflion, 
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2. The Story of Mont Blanc, By Albert Srtfitb. Second edit. 

1854. % 

3. Wanderings in the High Alps, By Alfred Wills, Barrister- 
at-Law. London, 1856. 
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Von Herman Schlagintweit mid Adolphe Schlagintweit. 
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1854. 
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chior Ulrich. Zurich, 1850, 
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Hohcu auf den thierischen Organismus. Von l5r. Conrad- 
Meyer- Ahrens. Leipzig, 1854. ^ 

11. On Mountain Beauty {being VoL IV. of Modern Painters)* 
By John Ruskin, M.A. 1856. 

A Periodical writer said lately of a deceased jioet tl||i|; 

‘ he wanted an out-of-door mind.^ The deficiency is not ^ 
uncommon one. It occurs both in the old and the young, in 
large classes of all civilized peoples, and in persons of otherwise 
the most opposite tendencies and tastes. If it is lamentable to 
see young persons fengrossed by the frivolities of metropolitan 
life, it is hardly less sad to ftnd others, of the fairest promise and 
even commanding ability, spending their manhood in studies of a 
merely speculative or imaginative cast, remote from the interests 
Yoi. 101. — No. 202* u of 
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of Humanity and the glorious realities of the natural world. They 
h«ive limbs endowed with elastic muscles, fresh and healthy blood 
circulates in their young veins; thefir eye is clear, their ste]> is 
firm, yet the former cramped «in its range to the pages of a 
book — the latter is doomed to expepd its spring against the 
resisting pavement of the streets. Let such persons cultivate the 
^ out-of-door mind and for doing so, we cannot recommend a 
better school than Switzerland, or a better grammar than Mr, 
Murray’s handbook — dear to pedestrians. 

^ It is true that there are fair outlets for the lovers of scenery in 
our island*; and many of our intensest admirers of Nature 
have passed their apprenticeship in Wales, the English lakes, or 
the Highlands; bit it is equally certain that the Alpenstock 
and the knapsack are thoroughly naturalized in no country ex- 
cept Switzerland, and that its glorious scenery has awakened in 
the breasts of many, who never felt such impressions before, a 
love of Nature and a spirit of independence in thought and 
action, which the tamer character of our own mountains and the 
more familiar occurrences of a traveller’s daily life in these 
islands have often failed to impart. The nomade life becomes, 
during summer, epidemic in Switzerland. Men — aye, and 

women toor— of all civilized nations communicate the infection ; 
— Chamouni and Grindelwald allure even the indifferent and the 
timid ; — but though their rocks and ice be annually trodden by 
thousands of irreclaimable cockneys and Parisians devoted to 
Tortoni’s and the Champs Elysees, they are yet touchstones by 
which the qualities of the ^^spirant may be tried ; and he who 
does not feel his step lighter and his breath freer on the Montan- 
vert and the Wengern Alp, may be classed amongst the incapa- 
bles,* and permitted to return in peace to paddle in a skiff’ on 
^.the lake of Geneva, or to loiter in the salons of Baden Baden. 

\ Strange, on the other hand, is the metamorphosis which even 
^ a very ordinary Alpine walk produces in the youth nurtured 
^perhaps in the self-indulgent habits of a tranquil home, or whose 
tastes have been conformed to the gentlemanly routine of an 
Oxford college. His ideas of sustained exertion do not go 
4ll^ond a cricket or a rowing-match ; his school for scenery may 
not extend beyond a few miles of a trouting-stream near his 
country home, and his stiffest climb is perhaps a hill in the Peak 


* We have much sympathy with Mr. Ruskin’s remark, that ‘it is a great 
weakness, not to, say worse tliau weakness, on the part of travellei's, to extol 
always chiefly what they think fewest peo|dle have seen or can see. I Ijavc 
climbed much, and wandered much, in the heart of the High Alps j but I have 
never yet seen anything which equalled the view from the cabin of the Montan- 
vert* — On Mountain Beauty, p. 181 . ' 
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or a tor on Exmoor, Of personal privations he has exjperienced 
absolutely none. He cannot have felt that his chance K»r a meal 
or for shelter depends upon his walking for six or eight or tea 
hours over a rugged mountain #vbere unknown, and what may t0 
him appear insurmountable .difficulties may intervene: nay^ 
that at times even his life may, as it were, be placed in 
hands. A false step, a passing giddiness, an instant’s liesitation 
in avoiding a detached rock rolling with the momentum of a 
cannon-ball, may hurry him to destruction. These are thought* 
that make the most mercurial grave, that give a decision and 
force to a naturally capable, but timid and Jiesitalgng^lis* ^ 
position, of which it is hard to overrate the value. We have 
all lately heard much of the influence of ev^n rempte chances 
of danger on the minds of our gal^fint officers and soldiers; 
we have heard much of the transition from the indolence of 
barrack life to the privation and risk of the battle*-field, and 
the sobering, humanizing eflect which it produced on minds po»^ 
sessing any tinge of nobleness of character. An Alpine journey 
is perliaps the nearest approach to a campaign with wliich the 
ordinary civilian has a chance of meeting. He has some of the 
excitements, and many of the difficulties and privations of war-' 
fare, without any of its disgusting and dreadful features. Ho 
combats only the elements, storms only the fortresses of nature, 
yet he has continually in his mind the consciousness of the power 
by which he is surrounded, and at times overawed. He cannot be 
insensible to the possibility of occurrences placed wholly beyond 
his control — a whirlwind or a fog, a new fissure in the ice or a 
critical thaw — which, if they do not arouse Lis fears, may frus* 
trate in an hour, nay, a moment, the best-laid plans. Then in 
such crises his trust — after God — must be in the humble, 
hfirdy fellow, whom in oth<^ circumstances he might treat as an 
inferior^ but whom now a community of interests and perils 
renders a friend indeed ; whose counsels are to be regarded, whose 
experience is to be valued, whose stej)s are to be followed ; nay, 
with whom he may be willing and thankful to lie down as 
familiarly as with a brother in the exposed cleft on the hill-side, 
where necessity may compel him to pass the night, and by the 
communication of mutual warmth hinder both from freezing. 

But a])art from such serious risks and unusual exertions the 
mountaineering life has in it elements of manly regimen which 
can come amiss to few, and which we have known to change 
totally, and in one short summer, the character of delicately 
brought-up and unadventurous youths, so that they became self- 
reliant, enduring, and full of resource, presence of mind, and 
enthusiastic love of nature. In point of corporal development 
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also^ having well-knit limbs, powerful lungs, erect gait, and fear- 
less weather-beaten countenance, in exchange for physical 
timidity, ^Ijspepsy, and a student’s dreamy bashfulness and 
pallor. XT J ^ % 

Habitually to exercise the muscular powers even to fatigue is 
pajjt of a masculine education. He to whom physical endurance 
ana the toil of the limbs are unknown, is deficient in a knowledge 
of what belongs to him as a man. We have never sympathized 
much with those philanthropists who regard mechanical toil as in 
any sense degrading. The ‘ sweat of the brow,’ though part of 
^“'the JhimiDval ci»'se, is not, in its relation to our fallen nature, in 
itself an evil. The necessity of toil is rather a blessing, though 
it may be a l)adge ^f the level to which our physical estate has 
descended, A certain anjount of daily labour is a condition of 
well being, bodily and mental, and even a full and compulsory 
measure of it, is far preferable to the lot of indolence and supine- 
ness which many fancy to be delightful. The beneficial influence 
of ordinary exercise in removing the pressure of care, and the 
ill effects of anxiety and of intellectual application, are so fami- 
liar as to be proverbial. A greater amount of muscular toil, such 
as day by day may be repeated without excessive fatigue, is a 
tonic to the system, of which few who have tried it will deny the 
efficacy. The charms of repose cannot be known without the 
excitement of exertion. That man, we repeat, has not done 
justice to the capacities of his nature, both for action and for 
enjoyment, who has not exercised his limbs as well as his head ; 
who, besides recognising the pleasure of intellectual conquest,, 
has not felt the physical exultation consequent on the triumph 
over mechanical difficulties. 

Take, for example, even the most ordinary style of a pedestrian, 
tour in an Alpine country. The day begins with him at leaSt 
two or three hours sooner than at home. He rises with the con- 
sciousness of having a well-filled day before him, certain that 
before evening closes he will have laid up memories of what is 
charming and sublime. Accoutred and on foot whilst the hori- 
zontal morning rays touch the mountain tops still far above liimi 
with a milder radiance than the glowing tints of sunset, he pro- 
ceeds, knapsack on his back and the trusty Alpine pole in his. 
hand, through the comparative obscurity of the lower valleys, 
where the sun will not penetrate for hours, and brushes from the 
grass the plentiful dew which heralds calm and bright days^ 
especially in autumn. He has indeed many a league before him, 
but of that he recks not. His sinews are braced by the refresh- 
ment of perfect repose and the keen yet not too penetrating 
mountain air, which, blowing at this time of the morning from 
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the heads of the valleys, meets him in the face, and gives tneh 
elasticity to his whole frame, that he with difficulty restrains his 
march within the sober limit which experience and the con- 
sideration of the prospective heats of noon, and the length of his 
journey impose. If he has a guide, the dogged pace of “that 
unimpassioned monitor will soon bring this to his remembrance ; 
if not, he quotes for himself the Shakspearean adage, 

* To climb steep hills 

Requires slow pace at first. Anger is like 
A fretful horse, who being |Jlowed his way, 
jSelf-mettle tires him.* 

From paths through fields, where in passing he receives from 
the early peasant the customary greeting, he ♦advances probably 
into the forest region where the pine end larch, alternating with 
the more formal spruce, tower towards the sky, disclosing at 
intervals summits of snow or bare rock on either hand, between 
which our traveller is passing, bound we may suppose for a pass 
or Col at the head of a valley, and tolerably regardless of lesser 
mountains thus left behind. Yet, at intervals, the roar of a 
cataract on the right or left attracts his attention to an opening 
in the massive wall, and permits him a peep into the depths 
of that wilderness of hills, where snowy basins feed the ever 
moving glacier, which in its turn sends forth the discoloured 
torrent, whose noise first called his attention to the scene, and 
whicli thunders on increasingly as the more vertical noontide sun 
dissolves the icy fountains whence it flows. 

But now the trees are rarer. Glades of shorter turf, bedizened 
with more purely Alpine flowers, offer to the pedestrian the very 
ideal of pastoral scenery. And now the scanty trees wear a 
ruggeder aspect, the upper limit of forests is gained, though a 
hardier trunk here and there throws its gnarled arms outwards, 
its roots fast clenching the rocks which alone enable it to 
resist the tempest, or a whole tree of statelier growth than its 
neighbours — a relic of a former age — stands leafless and bark- 
less, bleached to a spectral whiteness by the tempests of many 
a year. 

And here the main toil of the day commences; the ascent 
becomes steep if not precipitous ; the shade of the forest is left 
behind, the hill-breeze of the morning is gone, and tlic sun's 
rays shoot more vertically on the head of the traveller now 
fully exposed to their force. At length tired but not beaten^ 
apd seeing the limit of his present toil but a short way 
before him, he stops to refresh himself with the fare he has 
brought with him, and rests by the side of some bubbling 
•spring on the green mountain slope till he has acquired new 

vigour 
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vigour for the remainder of the march. Dear are the recollec- 
tions of those noonday halts to every wanderer in Switzerland, 
The perfect solemn stillness of mountain solitudes — broken 
only by the distant tinkle of the cattle-bells left far below, soothes 
his spirit and encourages the dreamy feeling of repose which 
succeeds to active exertion. The exhilarating combination of 
solar warmth with cool bracing mountain air, so dry as to remove 
all perception of chill or relaxation, soon repairs his forces. 
Then, turning in the direction of his morning’s walk, he traces, 
as in bird’s eye view, its co^se ; he looks down on the summit 
of 1^6 MU fronc under whose foot he had started ; he traces the 
opening of each valley and the course of every stream which 
he has crossed, while in the farther distance rises a panorama 
of hills which separate him from the sunny plains and the calm 
waters of one of the greater Swiss lakes, whilst an undistin- 
guishable haze seems to prolong the horizon to infinity. 

When fully refreshed, our wayfarer once more faces the acclivity, 
and in an hour or so steps upon the ridge which has been his 
goal since morning. Here one of the chief joys of the pedestrian 
awaits him. He has been for some time intent on the single 
object of making his way over the bare and gloomy rocks or the 
mountainous snowy patches which he has to climb with as little 
effort as he may. He is conscious of fatigue chiefly by the con- 
centration of his thoughts on the objects immediately under his 
feet, till at length on clambering over a mound of slaty debris, or 
extricating himself from a jagged and tortuous goat- track in the 
rock, or more rarely by marching almost on a level through a 
colossal portal by which nature points the way from one kingdom 
to another, — a fresh hemisphere of Alpine glory displays itself in 
a moment, all fresh and resplendent as if apparelled in majesty for 
his sole delight. Alps rise on Alps through the dark azure of a 
more than Italian sky. The unflecked snow of these untrodden, 
perhaps nameless pyramids, glitters with almost insupportable 
brightness. Where several summits unite to form a theatre, 
the ice-stream at their base rolls its ponderous wave, whose 
motion, like the great planetary inequalities, may be traced 
from age to age and from century to century. There it is, 
spreading out its marble flood in a magnificent glacier some 
thousand feet below the spectator. Far lower still the valleys 
deepen into defiles crowned with impending forests, while the 
mountain-sides of that middle region are seamed by white lines 
of foaming cataracts, of whose noise no single vibration reaches 
the elevated platform where wc '•stand. All there is silent, 
Sparkling, and unchangeable; far, far beneath all, are the first 
traces of life — of human interests and necessities. Here above 

dwells 
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dwells an eternal composure from which we part with a 
to jostle per force once more with the busy world, to feel ite 
wants, and to share its struggtes and its sympathies. 

We will not follow our traveller along the steps of his deseent. 
His toil and its chief reward are past. He reaches at length tho 
humble inn or the less inviting chalet where he is to pass the 
night. He may have more or less of a welcome, a good bed or 
a truss of hay, company more or less good, or, what he often 
prefers, none at all ; and after striving to note for future memories 
some of the features of his happy day — ^with a mind thertWgldy * 
at ease and a body stiffened a little with exercise, yet not unstrung, 
he sfeeps the sleep of forgetfulness until another morning’s sun 
calls hin^) enjoyments alike in kind yet infinitely various and 
incapablJBf producing satiety.^ 

JVow a country which day after day and week after wee)c is 
capable of producing, in inexhaustible succession, scenes such as 
we have just attempted to trace, and that in a variety and pro- 
fusion wliich no pen nor pencil can portray, must needs exercise 
a powerful and lasting impression on the mind of one who 
surrenders himself for a time to the full enjoyment of its beauties, 
whose soul can bow itself in enthusiastic admiration in the 
presence of its sublimer scenes. He leaves them, in a sense, 
a new man. His current of ideas has been diverted from its 
ordinary course ; new energies have been called into action, and 
others long and exhaustingly exercised before have been charmed 
to rest. The young, unspoilt and generous nature feels the 
metamorphosis most completely : but strong men of middle age 
have, to our knowledge, found a distraction in such scenes from 
the severest anxieties of life ; and even those whose grey hairs 
are not few have occasionally home testimony to their power of 
restoring, at least for a while, the happiest impressions of their 
departed prime. 

If these descriptions and statements be not unfounded, there 
must be something pre-eminent in the physical characters of a 
region which can contribute so greatly to human enjoyment 
Though every mountainous country partakes in some degree of 
these qualities, it would really appear that the Alps of Ccaa- 
tral Europe possess them in a singular, perhaps unequaUed 
measure. The Pyrenees, with some isolat^ scefies of almost 
Alpine grandeur, are wanting in variety, and especially in con- 
centration of interest around a few predominating mountain- 
centres. Perennial snow has not there the same overpowering 
sublimity as in Switzerland, and the northern valleys, although 
exquisitely luxuriant, do not in this respect exceed those of the 
Italian slope of the Alps, while the unmitigated solar heat of the 
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Spanish frontier deprives the southern side of this charm. The 
Carpathians, so far as we are mformed, do not boast of the 
variety and grandeur which even the Pyrenees possess, and 
their highest summits reach little above the snow line, while 
the more elevated of the Apennines do not attain it. In the 
north of Europe, the great chain of Scandinavia, though possessing 
a peculiar grandeur of its own, especially in the scarped preci- 
pices which face the Atlantic, is destitute of the accessibility, the 
concentration of interest, and the positive sublimity of any of 
the gii^eiijer Alpine centres. The comparatively small scale of the 
mountains of North and West Britain, and the important modi- 
fications which the scenery receives from its maritime chaActer, 
prevent any strict rivalry lyith Switzerland, ^ 

It is more obviously questionable how far the Alprof South 
America and of India will bear ^way the palm of grandeur and 
interest from those of Europe. The colossal dimensions of the 
two former would, at first sight, appear to leave no doubt of their 
superiority. Yet the testimony of qualified travellers makes us 
hesitate on this point. Chimborazo, in Peru, long supposed to 
be the highest mountain in the world, rises only 5600 feet above 
the limits of perpetual snow, while Mont Blanc, in Europe, of 
which the absolute height is 6000 feet less, is snow-clad 
throughout the upper 7000 feet. The Himalaya are not only 
far higher than any of the Andes, but by their forms and arrange- 
ments, and by the multitude of magnificent snowy basins sJnd 
gigantic glaciers with which they are diversified, challenge a 
closer comparison with Switzerland. It is now known that several 
of their peaks exceed 28,000 feet — one, recently discovered, at- 
tains 29,000— that there are vast table-lands and lakes of an ele- 
vation not inferior to that of Mont Blanc, or even exceeding it, 
and yet the most trustworthy travellers hesitate to pronounce upon 
the superiority even of single views of these giants of the earth 
over our own familiar and easily attainable Alpine scenes. Dr. 
Joseph Hooker, whose opinion is the more impartial because 
his first impression of the effects of grand mountain scenery was 
derived from the Himalaya, describes the effect of the Swiss Alps 
as * far more beautiful/ Without entering into particulars, this 
inay be accounted for on the following principles; — (1.) The 
average slope of the ground from the mountains to the plains is 
not very different in India and in Switzerland. The apparent 
angular elevation of the chain to the eye of the spectator is 
therefore not very different in the two cases, and the notorious 
incapacity of the eye to judge of the true distance and height 
of such objects prevents a detection of the difference of the 
jscale, (2.) In the next place, the commencement of perpetual 

snow. 
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snow, which is by far the most conspicuous mode of estimating 
elevation, is 7000, 8000, even 10,000 feet higher in different 
parts of the Himalaya than ift Switzerland. This is so much 
to be deducted from the really enormous preponderance of 
the scale of the Asiatic peaks. (3.) As regards these col^sila} 
mountains it is impossible to get an effective close view of 
them without climbing Alps already as high as Mont Blanc 
or nearly so, in order to command a clear perspective of 
their awful slopes, such as that which we obtain of Mont 
Blanc itself from the Breven. This leaves the prdpOfWons 
of the scenery not very different from that of Switzerland, 
while from the larger scale the effect is more monotonous, since 
we cannot-embrace at a glance the splendid contrast of snoW-* 
covered p^amids with luxuriant forests and even cultivated fields 
and human habitations at their base. (4.) Lastly, stupendous 
distant panoramas, in which alone the Himalaya bear away the 
palm, are excessively rarely seen to advantage. Rare they are 
indeed even in Switzerland. Thousands of its visitors havu 
^ never witnessed the impressive morning view of the Bernese 
Alps from Neufchittel, or of Mont Blanc from' the descent of the 
Jura. All meteorological conditions are still more unfavourable 
in India. The distances are twice or three times as great, 
and though the higher summits dwell in an atmosphere usually 
of cloudless s^frenity, the sub*alpine regions are commonly over* 
shadowed with a damp and misty veil. 

For these and other reasons we are entitled to say that, prac- 
tically, the Alps afford the enjoyment of picturesque and sublime 
scenery in greater perfection than any other known region of 
the globe ; for if any region could challenge comparison it is 
unquestionably the Himalayan chain. If any doubt remained on 
this point, the balance would be turned in favour of Europe by 
the facility with which its mountain recesses may be explored. 
There is no transverse valley in the Alps which may not be 
traversed by the pedestrian throughout its entire length in about 
two days, and usually less. A larger scale of geographical con- 
figuration increases the labour without increasing the effect on 
the eye. Monotony is almost unknown in Switzerland. The 
reaches of the valleys are short enough to afford a continual 
succession of prospects. The successive vegetative regions afford 
un almost hourly variety ; the minor summits are attainable by 
the expenditure of a few hours of active exertion, whilst in the 
Himalaya, to use the word# of Dr. Hooker, similar prospects 
^ will always remain inaccessible to any but the most hardy 
seekers of the picturesque, for they can only be viewed under 
circumstances of extreme physical discomfort.* 


Baron 
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Baron Humboldt records in his ‘ Kosmos/ that ‘ no descriptions 
of the eternal snows of the Alps when tinged in the morning or 
evening with a rosy hue, or of th6 beauty of the blue glacier ice, 
or of any part of the grandeur of the scenery of Switzerland, have 
reached us from the ancients, although statesmen and generals, 
with men of letters in their train, were constantly passing through 
Helvetia into Gaul. All these travellers,’ he adds, ‘ think only 
of complaining of the difficulties of the way ; the romantic 
scenery never seems to have engaged their attention,’* Words- 
woi1!l!^^ an c&postulatory letter to the ‘ Morning Post ’ on the 
subject of the Windermere railway, shows that the picturesque 
appreciation of Hioun tains is of entirely modern date, even in 
England, where it is perhaps more general than in any other 
country. With the exception of a single passage in flie writings 
of Bishop Burnet, Wordsworth finds British travellers and natu- 
ralists alike silent upon the sublimity and beauty of the Alps 
down to the time of Gray. Even Wyndham’s narrative of his 
first visit to Chamouni is scarcely an exception to this remark, 
since, while he dwells much on the curiosity and strangeness of^- 
what he saw, he hardly alludes to the sublimity of the views 
either at Chamouni itself or from the Montanvert. 

The first approaches to a closer acquaintance with the ice- 
clad summits of the Alps were made in somewhat of the same 
spirit. Exaggerated fears of the dangers which bfeset the adven- 
turer within the limits of perpetual snow preoccupied the earlier 
Swiss adventurers to such a degree, that they were too hapj)y to 
find themselves once more upon terra Jirma to have time to re- 
collect minutely their picturesque impressions (if they had any), 
except perhaps the wonder of an extensive panorama from some 
commanding summit. We can now smile at many of these 
needless terrors mfich as we do at Wyndham and Pococke’s pre- 
caution of going to Chamouni armed to the teeth ; and what is 
more, after being there, recommending it ‘ as an easy precaution, 
and, on certain occasions, very useful.’ It is principally to the 
great Swiss naturalist De Saussure that we owe the rectification 
of these mistakes, as well as a lively appreciation of the aspects 
of nature in the Alps. Independently of the great scientific 
value of his labours — immense at the time, great even now — his 
writings give expression to the feeling of the sublime and beau- 
tiful, which few perhaps have felt more deeply than he. General 
readers will be glad to find in the little work mentioned at the 
bead of this Article the more popular and descriptive parts of 
De Saussure’s writings, published in the form of a pocket volume. 

♦ A similar remark occurs somewhere in Francis Horner's Memoirs. 

Since 
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Since the time of De Saussure, Switzerland has not wanted 
explorers even to its remotest recesses/ Expeditions once con** 
sidered the most^iazardous which a man could undertake/ such 
as tlje ascent of Mont Blanc, are now-a-days performed sevejral 
times a year, and even by ladies. Guide-books immeasnmbijr 
superior to that of Ebel, which for a long time monopolised the 
field, have been published in English, French, and Getmam 
Of these Mr. Murray’s is decidedly the best as well as the 
most original. It contains all the information mquired by any 
ordinary traveller. It has wonderfully facilitatea the methodiceil 
examination of the Alps, to which his ‘ Hand booli^f Fraf^isifj' and 
more partic ularly that of South Germany, have also materially 
contributed.- • 

Unscientific travellers may be divided into two classes : those 
who are contented with pursuing the ordinary routes which 
conduct them amongst the finest sqpaery of the Alps, their most 
celebrated passes and some of their more accessible heights^ and 
those who, besides this, aim at gaining the most difficult and 
commanding summits and at crossing the more dangerous and 
glacier-clad cols. We assume both one and the other class to bo 
pedestrians. N ineteen-twentieths, perhaps ninety-nine^hundredths, 
of tourists of all nations belonged not many yfears ago to the 
former class; and the same proportion of all nations except 
English belong to it still. But in the last years a powerful in- 
terest has been excited towards the more difficult feats of climb- 
ing. At first, as was natural, the desire to explore the scientific 
wonders of the high Alps, their geology, their climate, and their 
glaciers, induced men to incur these risks; but mere tourists 
began to discover that other attractions besides those of physics 
and natural history powerfully contributed to this pursuit. Ac- 
cordingly, year by year for rather more that! '^a dozen summers 
past, the thirst for distinction in overcoming the difficulties and 
dangers of the high Alps has been on the increase. The succes- 
sive editions of Mr. Murray’s ‘ Handbook ’ bear witness to the 
fact. If we compare the first two editions with the sevenih^ 
which is now before us, we find that a multitude of serious 
undertakings, which formerly were never thought of by any mere 
tourist, are now methodically described, so that it is possible 
to anticipate to a great extent the time, the fatigue, the coiU|m- 
rative danger, and the expense of almost every ascent whxdh 
ever has been made, at least in thfe more frequented parts of 
Switzerland. 

When we attempt to analyse the causes of this immense 
popularity of what might be called break-neck trips, we find 
them as usual to be of a very mixed character. Probably one of 

the 
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the commonest but lowest motives is that of notoriety, sueli as 
tempted for a series of ^ears to the ascent of Mont Blanc, while 
other mountains hardly less interesting and even more difficult 
were left unassailed. The aspifants got their glory, and paid 
from 25/. to 40/. for it. They have ‘ done ’ Mont Blanc, which, 
being the highest of the Alps, they possibly imagine that they 
have ‘ done ’ the Alps generally, and so their Swiss tour ends. 
Not unfrequently, however, we find that our tourist returns from 
a ^ grande cour|e ^ a wiser and a better man. He went vainglo- 
riously or in the mere gaiety of his animal spirits, and he comes 
bacli»»^t)ughtful, impressed, conscious of a new feeling, it might 
be called passion, in his soul. He has been initiated into the 
awfullest of the ttfsinples of Nature, and he longs toTeturn once 
and again to pay his ori^ns there. He is touched with a sense 
-of the greatness of the Almighty through the works of his crea- 
tion, and of the littleness <|| self. He longs with the longing 
of the heart for tlie recurrence of summer and his hard-won 
holiday, again to taste the air of the mountain, and with the genial 
Talfourd to exclaim once more — ‘ A char-a-hanc for Chamouni ! ’ 

A majority of the tourists are young Englishmen, of whom 
a great many are very properly contented with the publication (d* 
the results of tlfeir experience in difficult passes, in Mr. Murray’s 
• Handbooks,’ which are enriched with a great deal of valuable 
matter thus unostentatiously offered for the use of future travellers. 
A few, and only a few, have given us the benefit of their in- 
formation in a separate form. Of these we may spectify the 
Wanderings in the High Alps,’ by Alfred Wills, whicli is the 
result of several years’ experience in the Alps, and by its genial, 
unaffected style, the modesty displayed by the author through- 
out, and the real interest of many parts of it, is calculated to 
please almost every class of readers. It were to be wished that 
the majority of tourists took a little more pains to ascertain how 
their recreations may be turned to some account, and would edu- 
cate themselves to the kind of observations — many of which are 
by no means difficult — which would stamp a permanent interest 
upon their holiday rambles. Many, we know, have such a desire ; 
but the education which even our universities bestow has little 
or no tendency to impart the habit of observation, and the com- 
monest mechanical facility in the use of instruments. Add to 
this, that these tours are usually unpremeditated and casual pas- 
times. It is only by gathering up the experience of successive 
years that a man becomes fitted for cxcrcisiii^ systematically his 
powers of observation. • 

In estimating the effects of the material hindrances to which 
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travellers in high mountains are exposed, we ought to remember 
how much danger is increased by inexperience, and how — really 
as well as apparently— obstacles are more formidable in propor- 
tkm as they are unknown. The man who first ascended in n 
balloon into regions of air previously unbreathed by human 
lungs, — he who first tempted the depths of the sea in a diving 
bell, — the navigator who first passed a winter amidst Arctio 
ice, — all these men required far other heroism than is neces-* 
sary for such as follow in their adventurous tracks. They 
braved dangers unknown, and, because unknown, alarming.. 
But the dangers were also the more real and gi^ater, b«^use 
the experience necessary to avert them was wanting. So tluv 
first man who voluntarily slept above the lirgits of perpetual 
snow in spite of the unascertained cold at those elevations,— 
he who first ascended to regions abounding in perils peculiar to 
the permanent ice of which he had little or no previous acquaint* 
ance, and he who sought to attain heights where it was only 
known that the primary function of life — that of breathing — is- 
porforuicd with difficulty, these men had far other trials than 
belong to the most adventurous climbers of the nineteenth 
century, to whom the (/eneral course of events in all these pre- 
dicaments is well known, and wdio only run the same sort of 
risks wliieh others have surmounted. 

A more vivid idea of the reality of these obstacles to the early 
Alpine adventurers will be derived from a single passage of De 
Saussure’s writings than from elaborate description. That ad- 
mirable traveller had for many years been urging the monj ex- 
perienced mountaineers of Chaniouni to attempt to scale Mont 
Blanc, and the second serious attempt of the kind was made by 
three hardy peasants bearing the welbknown local surnames of 
Coutet, Meunier, and Carrier. They appear to have attained a 
considerable though unknown elevation. They suffered so much 
from the direct and reflected heat of the sun, and from the loss- 
of a]>pctite and tendency to faintness now known to be common 
at such heights, that one of them, in reporting his journey to De 
Saussure, ‘ seriously informed him that it was unnecessary to 
carry any provisions on that journey, and that, were he to return 
thitiier, he should provide himself merely with a parasol and a 
scent-hottle. Wlien,’ adds De Saussure, ‘ I pictured to myself 
this tall robust mountaineer climbing these snows, holding in one 
hand a lady’s parasol, and in the other a bottle of Eau sans pareille^ 
the idea seemed so strange and ridiculous, that nothing could have 
better proved liis d^inion o£ the difficulty of the undertaking, 
and consequently its impossibility for those who have neither 
the strong head nor the walking powers of a good guide of Cha- 

mouni.* 
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inouni/ O bstacles then so great as to unman a hardy peasant could 
not fail to affect doubly persons of slighter physical constitution 
and more lively imagination. Poor M. Bourrit, the contempo- 
rary of De Saussurc, and at timeskhis companion, could not even 
ascend the Buet (a mountain little exceeding 10,000 English 
feet) without numberless overpowering sensations. Yet he had 
‘ pluck ’ enough to attempt the ascent of Mont Blanc oftencr 
perliaps than any other man. But the narrative of his sufferings 
under what wcyild now be considered ordinary circums fauces 
reminds us of the anecdote of the })hilosophcr who fiist l>y acci- 
dent«^iiased tl^ contents of a small Leyden jar through his body, 
an experiment wliich he declared he would not repeat for a free 
gift of the whole Jiingdom of France. 

The different impressibility of different persons by the same 
dangers renders a strict estimate of the risks of Alpine adven- 
ture all but impossible. Unless we have the measure of each 
man’s endurance and coolness wc cannot compare accurately, 
say the ascent of the Finsteraarhorn, with that of Montci llosa. 
Add to this that the nerve of the same individual varies in an^ 
important degree with the state of his health and training, and, 
what is still more significant, that where the risks are those of ice 
and snow, they vary so materially from one year to another, and 
even from month to month, that a feat which is at one tim(» com- 
paratively easy may be physically impossible at another. Tljis 
well-known fact should make travellers very ear(‘ful in charging 
their predecessors with exaggerating the diiiiculti(‘s of their 
conquests. Now and then it may be tne lot of tiie critic to find 
the tables turned upon him.* 

We shall now endeavour to give a fair estimate of the chief 
difficulti(*s attending Alpine climbing : — 

Pad IFeather . — This we believe to be by far the most serious 
danger of pedestrian enterprise. The power of violent wind 
when accompanied by rain, not to say snow and piercing cold, 
in exhausting the physical powers is little appreciated, and 
would hardly be believed if certain evidence of it did not exist. 
The chilling effect of a current of air is familiarly bnown. 
Arctic travellers have no difficulty in bearing a cold of «:>0 ' or 
40^ below zero if the atmosphere be perfectly still, ])ut the 
smallest wind, with a temperature even of zero, is almost insup- 


The passage of rocks is not liable to the same fluctuation, and aflbrds a 
tolerable measure of the nerve of the pedestrian. Thi^ when JNIr. Albert Smith 
enlarges, in terms which provoke a smile ^lonT^JUanCy 2nd edit., p. 197), 

upon the horrors of the passage of the rocks called ‘ les Pouts/ near Montanvert, 
have a scale by which we may estimate the probable amount of tJie innixieiit 
4 ?xjaggeration of the difficulties of Mont Blanc. 

portable. 
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portable. Even in the temperate climate of Great Britain^ and 
at very moderate elevations, not unfrequent cases of death from 
exposure have come to our knowledge which took place in the 
summer months. One remarkaJble instance occurred in August, 
1847. Two Englishmen travelling on foot by a well-marked 
road from King’s House to Fort William in Scotland during 
a storm of wind and rain — violent, yet not excessively cold, and 
without a flake of snow — lay down and died on the path. 
Similar instances have happened of late years in WestmorelandL 
When there is any snow, hardy natives sometimes perish. Even 
in Devonshire this occurred not long since. If su^ih be fl^SH*lcaso 
on hills under 2000 feet high, and even in summer, what must be 
the trial to the human frame of the war of eiemettts above, or 
even near the snow-line ? There snow may fall any montli of the 
year -there the winds rage with ^u uncontrolled power, seeming 
to bi(jw from all points of the compass at once, and, tearing the 
fallen snow JVom the ground, mix up its sharp spiculm in a tur- 
Ijuhmt compound, dazzling, blinding, wounding, and finally 
stilhuiing the traveller, until, goaded by despair, he loses all idea 
of direction, and finally relinquishes the unequal contest, and sinks 
into a painless and perpetual sleep.* These dreadful assaults of 
the (ilemcnts, called Tourmentes in the French Alps, and Giixen^ 
in those of (icrinan Switzerland, are fortunately rare in summer, 
and may usually be avoided by common prudence, and attention 
to llio opinion of the guides. From a neglect of this caution, 
two Ihiglishmcn jxaished on tlie Col de Bonhomme in 1830 ; and 
it is perhaps surprising that such accidents are not more frequent. 
They ar(\ iiowevei, more often juobably even than avalanches the 
cause of the loss of life still common at unfavourable seasons 
amongst the poorer class of travellers wh(*n crossing such passes 
as the Griiiisel, the St. Bernard, and others still less formidable. 
At such awful moments the instincts of self-preservation are 
wrought up to the highest pitch. When the toxirmentc prevails, 
each man is in a little snow world of his own — he can scarcely 
sec his nearest neighbour, and the struggle for dear life too often 
severs the tie of the nearest kindred. To pause is to die, and he 
who stops to render assistance, or to give encbui-agement, to one 


‘ From hill to dale still more and more astray 
Impatient — through the drifted heaps 
Stung with the thoughts of home, the thoughts of home 
Burst on his nerves and call their vigour forth 
In many a vain attempt — till down he sinks 
Beneatli the shelter of tht^shapeless w'uste, 

Thinking o’er all the bitterness of death.’— JTio/iwow’s Winter, 

sinking 
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sinking under the fatal lethargy of cold, is liable an instant later 
himself to succumb to the same fate.* 

On great ascents the occurrence of such storms at a critical 
moment would be almost certain death to a whole party. Con- 
sequently, when the traveller is to penetrate for many hours 
beyond the snow line, a reasonable prospect of fine weather must 
be the primary condition of the journey, and decided symptoms 
of a change must be the signal of instant return. If a storm of 
wind and sleet were to occur on such a perilous passage as the 
Mur de la Cote on Mont Blanc, where it is impossible to move 
except •at a creeping pace, and with the toes dug into the ice- 
steps, congelation or ‘ frost-bite ’ would be the consequence ; and 
even on th^eveJJcst snow it would be impossible to trace any 
path, to reragnise any l^undmarks, or to preserve any constant 
direction. 

A far less alarming, yet not insignificant, danger arises from 
fogs. Few pedestrians have not met with a fog in some ciitical 
position, and felt its bewildering influence on unfrequented 
ground. None but steady and experienced guides deserve much 
confidence on such occasions. The difficulty is greatest wlicre 
wide and Hat-topped mountain ranges have to be crossed. These 
occur but rarely in the Alps, occasiondlly in ^ the Eastern 
Pyrenees, but perpetually in Norway, The chance of I)eing 
lost is there most imminent if the guide be not perfectly at 
home on the track. Again, in difficult and untracked passes in 
the Alps, a deviation of a few yards to the right or left in a fog 
may lead the traveller into inextricable difficulties. 

Difficulty of Breathing— Hill Sickiiess , — A more direct ob- 
stacle, however, to very lofty ascents is difficulty of breathing, 
when it occurs, and the giddiness, exhaustion, and sickness, which 
are yet more common. Because it not unfrequently happens that 
parties arrive at the highest Alpine summits without experiencing 
all, or any of these sensations, it has sometimes been absurdly 
supposed by travellers that they have been the result of the imagi- 
native fears of their more timid predecessors. The fact is, that 
this singular, yet very real affection, va|;ies as much in different 
persons as sea-sickness does — a malady with which it appears to 
have a strong analogy. It happens, indeed, that the extreme ele- 
vation of the Alps reaches a point where these physiological effects 
only begin to be developed in many individuals, yet observations 
in tropical countries, and at still greater heights, show that they 
are amongst the most certain penalties of venturing into iinper- 

* Ste aa instance in Forbes's Travels in the Alj^s of Smoy^ pp, 281-3. 
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fectly aerated regions, and that there is, no doubt, a Iiiilit even ort 
the earth’s surface unattainable by man, unless he be passp^ely 
moved as in a balloon. As early as the sixteenth century the 
3 earned Jesuit Acosta describecfcorrectly the effects of rarefied air 
which he witnessed in Peru ; and he accounted for them onHlie 
true grounds. Bouguer a century and a half later experienced 
them in his own person, but erroneously attributed them rather 
to excessive fatigue than to the rarity of the air, an opinion 
which Dc 8aussure justly controverts^ by remarking, (1.) That 
as the ascent of the Andes is mainly accomplished bn horseback, 
the mere fatigue of mounting a few thousand feet could not be 
so extreme as to occasion such effects. (2.) ThaOie, himself, 
lias, like most pedestrians, been often fatigued tcfljfie limits of 
his muscular power witliout feeling* the smallm nausea or 
shortness of breath. This accurate traveller has recorded nearly 
all the facts yet known regarding this singular njalady. On thes 
occasion of his ascent of Mont Blanc some of the most robust 
peasants of ( jhamouni were the first to leave the summit in order 
to recover tliemselvcs in a denser air. Besides insupportable 
lassitude, which renders the smallest efibrt a severe tcdl, palpita- 
tion of the heart, vomiting, faintness, and febrile ptillc, are are 
four commonest results of excessive elevation, De Saussure 
marks 1900 toises (about 12,000 English feet) as his own healthy 
limit, and that of most of the natives of the Alps; some persons 
however begin to suffer much lower. Whilst he remained per- 
fectly still, lie suffered nothing at the top of Mont Blanc, but the 
effort even of reading off thermometers and other instruments, 
and of re(X)rding his observations, was such that he barely nccom- 
plished in four and a-half hours, what three hours sufficed for at 
the level of the sea. He very justly adds that the fatigue of such 
sedentary occupations arises in part from the involuntary holding 
of the breath when the attention is deeply engaged. 

It is not unlikely that the reason why we hear less now-a-days 
of these inconveniences is because both travellers and guides 
have usually been for a considerable time ‘ in training ' before an 
ascent of a lofty mountain. In De Saussure’s time few persons 
had any occasion to ascend to the heights of evCn the Montanvert 
or the Col de Balme, The regular guides are now doing so 
every summer, and many travellers are but little less seasoned. 
Still it must be owned that there are great anomalies. One of 
a party, equally robust and equally well-trained, falls’ suddenly 
sick and becomes decidedly pale at an elevation of only 10,01)0 
or 11,000 English feet, while all the rest are buoyant and 
healthy. M. Hugi relates that his guide Wahren, ^ certainly the 
most powerful man in the whole Oberland,’ was taken unwell 
Vol. 101. — No. 202, X on 
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on tbe formitlable sunimit of the Finsteraarhom* We have seen 
a hardy peasant seized with sickness at a height inferior to that 
of the Col dtt G^ant, where no one else of the party suffered in 
the smallest degree. It is said that at some periods the effects 
are earlier fallen in than at others even on the same moun* 
tain. It is also believed that some districts are more liable to 
produce the effect than others. Mr. Wills considers that the rare- 
faction of the air is less felt about Monte Kosa than near Mont 
Blanc. But this seems doubtful, for, though he himself did not 
suffer on the occasion referred to, he records having ‘ felt the 
raritj^f the air sensibly/ and being a good deal exhausted tlie 
year previously. The experienced professor Ulrich suffered con- 
siderably o4||Monte Rosa at about the same elevation, though not 
at all at thWsame spot, j:he following year. In South America 
some localities are supposed to be more favourable than others 
to attacks of ^ the Puna,’ as this malady is locally called, from 
one of the distficts in which it prevails.* 

It has been believed that difficult breathing is sooner felt upon 
snow than upon rock, and M. Boussingault, in his account of 
the ascent of Chimborazo, attributes this to the sensible defi- 
ciency of%xygen contained in the pores of the snow, which is 
exhaled when it melts. The fact that the air absorbed by snow 
is impure was ascertained by Dc Saussure, and has been con- 
firmed by Boussingault’s experiments. 

The inconvenience is common to the various races of men and 
to the lower animals. Baron Humboldt was deserted by all liis 
Indians at an elevation about 3000 feet greater than that of Mont 
Blanc. Mules begin to suffer at 11,000 feet, and it is said, on the 
authority of Tchudi, that cats cannot live above 13,000 feet, a 
height at which villages occur in the Andes and Himalaya. In 
the latter range Dr. Hooker states that horses may be ridden to 
a height of 19,000 feet. Habit appears to be the only remedy. 
The upper part of the town of Potosi is stated by Humboldt to 
be only 2000 feet below the summit of Mont Blanc, and in India 
those who live habitually at great elevations experience no 
inconvenience from the rarity of the air. Dr. Hooker recoin- 
inends a stay for two or three days at a height of 16,000 feet as 
preparatory to ascending to 20,000.* Yet Tibetans, who live at 
15,000 fec^t, always have headaches on walking over passes of 
18,000, which they attribute to a poisonous vapour issuing from 
the mountains. Dr. Hooker asserts that * bleeding at the nose 
and ears has never been experienced by any practised traveller in 
, * 

* Sec the curioas Essay ou Hill-Sickness, by Dr. Meyer-Ahrens, cited at the 
liead cf tlids article. 
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health, and is unknown among the natives/ We believe aln^ming . 
hapiporrbage to be reall}? unheard of on such occasions ; bat un- . 
questionabiy slight bleedings from the nose, gums, and lips, nX0 
not unlVequent. Such are recorded by De Saussure, Humboldt, 
mid Boussingault The latter liints at serious results ii| 
the c ase of an Indian who had used his voice too strongly m l 
these elevated regions, and recommends, with good reason, tlmt . 
conversation be carried on in an under tone in order to avoid 
exhaustion. 

The physiology of these various effects is as yet imperfectly 
understood. The prajternatural lassitude which m more -wiri'- 
inoiily experienced near the top of Mont Blanc than any other 
symptom — a lassitude which, in many cases, takes i|wray every 
sense of. pleasure from success — has beep ingeniously attributed 
by the brothers Weber to the deficiency of atmospheric pressure 
loosening the compactness of articulation at the, knee and hip"^^ 
joints, thus preventing the limbs from working steadily in their 
sockets. But this is at least a partial view of the subject. 

Slopes of Turf , — Turning now to the more external obstacles 
to success in the ascent of mountains, we shall first mention one 
which would scarcely seem alarming at first sighrflto most 
pedestrians — this is tlic slopes of short dry turf which so fre- . 
quently occur on the calcareous mountains of the secondary 
chains of the Alps, and which^ frequently ending in tremendous 
pi eci pices, ^constitute a danger, all the more real, because it is 
unimposing. A pedestrian once losing footing on such a slope 
is almost certain to be carried helplessly to the bottom of it, 
however it may terminate. No break or irregularity gives him 
a chance of holding on. The spike of his Alpenstock is not long 
enough to take hold on its velvet-like surfficg. The nails in his 
shoes are equally ineflicacious. In this respec^t the slope of turf 
is more dangerous than that of frozen snow, unless it be of the 
hardest kind. The following example, from Mr, Wills, is appli^ 
cable to those numerous English, men and women, who frequent 
, the familiar environs of Interlaken, little recking of danger : — 

^ Scon afterwards one of the party slipped and was unable to stop 
himself. With great presence of mind he threw himself over by a 
sudden effort on to his fUce, and spreading out his anns and legs, and ; 
digging his fingers into the ground, succeeded in checking his descent* 
Nobody could have helped him, and had he not stopp^ himself, be 
would in all probability have slipped with increasing velocity for 
hundreds of feet, and shot over a precipice which happened to be 
between us and the belt of wood.* liis finger-nails were all broken In . 
the effort to save himself/ . . . . ‘ Seen from below, the slope appease 
I so gentle that this description would scarcely be credited— but it 
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strictly accurate# A melancholy accident which occurred in 1850, on 
the other side, where tlie descent is of the same characte#, but more 
rapid still, attests its truth# An English lady staying at Interlaken 
one day took t!ie path, and wande^d on till she came to the summit/ 
* , . * ‘ She never retuj|||ed, and next day her mangled remains were 
found, some thousand wr feet below, on the other side of the mountain. 
Heir foot had slipped and she had begun to roll ; she had seized a young 
sapling, hoping to arrest her progress, but the impetus was too great ; 
it snapped, and was found in her grasp when the body was discovered/ 
j ‘ I have twice ascended, and once descended these grassy steeps, 
and have seldom performed a more dangerous task — easy as it lookis. 
The^<!sants, ivho mow the grass on the sides of the mountain, wear 
crampons, otherwise they could hardly get up and down with safety/ — 
pp. 242-4. 

It was among such ti^eacherous slopes near the Col de Balme 
that at least one tourist perished in attempting to reach a 
point called the * Croix de Fer/ It is also probable that poor 
Jacques Balpiat, the conqueror of Mont Blanc, ignobly fell a 
victim in the same way amongst the calcareous mountains inter- 
mediate between the Col de Balme and the Dent du Midi. 

Rocks, Precipices . — Above the limits of vegetation the surface 
of a mountain is, of course, either rock, or ice and snow. In 
some districts the former abounds more than the latter, or the 
reverse, and the skill of the natives in overcoming the dirticulties 
of either depends on their greater experience and opportunities. 
The peasants of Chamouni are more at home on tilt glaciers ; 
those of Monte Rosa on rocks. The best guides of the Ober- 
land are perhaps pretty equally cc)nfidcnt in either exercise. 
More skill is requisite for eluding the difficulties of the ice, 
more nerve in overcoming those of cliffs. Consequently we find 
that amateurs, after^a certain amount of experience, are more at 
ease among snow than among really dangerous precipices. It is 
indeed only on the latter that experienced and zealous amateurs 
have suffered themselves to be left behind by their guides: It 
requires education of the eye and foot from childhood, unless in 
special cases, to venture with confidence to scale cliffs nearly 
perpendicular, and still more to descend them. 

Almost every kind of rock is subject to form precipices. 
None, for instance, are more tremendous than those formed of 
granite in the Combe de Malaval, among the Alps of Dauphine. 
The slaty rocks, however, do not stand second in this respect, 
thotigh they oftener leave distinct foot-holds. The schistose cliffs 
of the Jungfrau, as seen from Lauterbrunnen, are familiarly known 
to all tourists in Switzerland, and ftie ascent of a portion of them 
by Hugi, in the Roth-thal, on the western side of the mountain, 
forms one of his most ticklish adventures. The comparatively 
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modern slaty rocks of the Mont Cervin exhibit in that tsionfiiftfaing 
pinnacle the most inaccessible all European mountains, To-- 
wards the north it forms an almost continuous precipice between 
7000 and 8000 feet in height* •Calcareous rocks are celebrated 
for their vertical cliffs. The chasms of Dent du Midi and 
Dent de Morcles can be forgotten by no traveller who has passed 
between Bex and Martigny ; and such rocks have this additional 
danger, that limestone is the most slippery and treacherous of 
any, sihcje strongly-nailed shoes, which, in other situations, are a 
defence, become here accomplices to destruction. The rocks of 
Gosau, in the eastern Alps, celebrated by Professor^edgwlciC and 
Sir R. Murcliison, which rise towards heaven in apparently inac- 
cessible spires, are the geological equivalents of the tame scenery 
of our English greensand. • 

A ‘ good head ’ is as much a natural endowment as any other* 
It may, however, be greatly improved by practice : and ttho 
tonic influence of mountain air, as well as the comparative 
insensibility which experience induces to the really stupendous 
scale of Alpine scenery, render feats of climbing easier than 
would be the case under other circumstances. Many men who 
would hesitate to cross a well fastened plank of a mason’ scaffold^ 
iiig at home, will pass erect across the ‘ ponts ’ at Montanvert, or 
traverse the Mer de Glace without a moment’s misgiving. 

Except in the effort to attain a given summit, the climber is not 
very commonly driven to straits upon rocks, for nature commonly 
provides a considerable choice of ways in traversing a country. 
It is rarely that we are shut up to a single prescribed course. 
But where a direct ascent is our aim, we are never certain till the 
last moment of attaining our object Far more than in the case of 

* We preserve this passage as we wrote it, not having then seen Mr. Kuskin^s 
elaborate chapter on * I’recipices,* in his beautifully illustrated and often able 
volume On Mountain Jieantj/t which contains many true and original things 
drawn from a long and ardent study of the Alps. There is an apparent dis- 
crepancy between the statement in the text and Mr. Ruskiirs assertion, that 
the steepest part of the Matterhorn or Mont Cervin, over which a plumb-line 
might be hung without striking, is only about from 600 to 800 feet (Kuakin, 
p. 242), and he appears to oonsit^n’ that as nearly unexampled in Switzerland. Of 
this we have doubts, but so technical a definition of a Precipice is neither nsuaJ 
nor appropriate. All the majesty of truly precipitous scenery is snti^ciently given 
by rooks cloven at an angle approachmj the vertical, even if they do not overhang, 
which is almost a toii^e-forco of nature, being in standing contradiction to die 
ordinary effects of gravity. Still less does a series of narrow steps^ uniting 
tical precipices, interfere essentially with their majesty— nay, such breaks nmy 
even add to it as viewed in dizzy perspective from above, and (as in the 
the Breven as described, we liave no doubt most accurately, by Mr. Kusldn) yet 
may effectually prevent th^ Ifell descent of the plumb-line. Mr. Kuskiit himself v it* 
tually admits as much a few pages farther on in his work (p* 248), where, yaking 
of the limestone cUffe of the Kochers des Fys, not far fr^m Chan^mi, he sayf 
‘ the wall is not less than 2500 feet in height— not vertical, bat enough to 
seem so to the imagination.' 
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snow and ICC we are subject to be ^brought up ’ by an impassable 
obstacle. This occurs even in i]|puntains of second and third rate 
size. The Rilfelhorn near Zermatt, which is now so well known, 
was deemed inaccessij^e until within a few years, although nothing 
was easier than to a;|^^oach within a few fathoms of the summit. 
At length, some boys tending goats found a passage by first 
descending upon a rather sloping ledge of rocks, A similar 
difficulty attends the access to the highest of the Cuchullin hills 
in Skye, which was first overcome not many years since by a 
gentleman of Edinburgh attended by a native guide. These hills, 
thoiigh* onlpr ^bout 3000 feet high, may be reckoned as amongst 
the most difficult of their class, and decidedly the least accessible 
in Great Britain? Yet the excellent footing of the rugged hyper- 
sthene rock of which thoy are composed prevents any real danger. 
On the other hand, few rocks, not consisting of sheer precipices, 
can be pronounced inaccessible until after trial. A mountain 
face down which we have just descended will often appear, on 
looking back, absolutely impracticable to human foot. The pass 
of tlie Gemmi, which may be traversed on a mule, is a familiar 
instance of this. The northern face of Mont Cramont, on the 
Italian side of Mont Blanc, is another. 

The combination of rock precipices with snow or ice is pro- 
bably the most baffling combination of any. The summit of 
the Finsteraarhom in the Bernese Oberland, and that of Monte 
Rosa, are striking examples. In the former instance the intrepid 
Hugi left it to his robust guides, Leuthold and Wahren, to 
ascend alone the last precipice, the base of which he had more 
than once attained with extreme toil. A similar result attended 
the ascent of the experienced Professor Ulrich to the highest of 
the summits of Monte Rosa, in 1848, from tlie side of Zermatt. 
Whilst only ice and snow opposed his advance all went well, 
but the precipitous rocky cap, about 300 feet high, was attempted 
by his guides alone — Maclutz and Taugwald, who found not 
only precipices which offered , little hold for the feet, but the 
crevices in the rock were filled and glazed over with slij)pery 
ice. The re-descent was so terrific, thdit one of the guides owed 
his safety to the nerve of the other, who held him on by a rope. 
The Messrs. Schlagintweit, who with their guides made the ascent 
of this precipice in 1851, were also incommoded by the ice, and 
they had recourse to driving chisels into the rock where they 
could not by other means obtain a footing. 

Many of our readers will recollect the ability with which 
Sir Walter Scott has given in tlfe second chapter of ‘ Anne of 
Geierstein^^ a thrilling account of the younger Philipspn’s adventure 
among the precipices of Mont Pilate. This account is the more 
* remarkable 
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remarkable because the writer but a slight persoaal acquaint- 
ance with Swiss scenery, and it may reasonably bfe doubted 
whether he ever found liirnseif in such a prediOameUt as that 
which he so graphically descrilys. A real adventure of a siittflar 
kind was depicted in 1829 in glowij» colours by a writer 
in BlacJtwooa s Magazine, The article*s now in all proba^ 
bility remembered by few, but the style and the initials (E, S.) 
point it out as the production of the late Bishop Stanley, to 
whom it was ascribed at the time* It is entitled ‘The Mau* 
vais Pas,’ and describes the ascent of the valley of Bagnes fay 
the author, soon after the catastrophe of 1818, Ipr whi«;h all file 
ordinary means of communication were swept away. ttin 

only select some isolated passages ; butlhe w^ole paper is worth 
perusing as a vivid and powerful piece of description : — 

‘ For a foreground (if that could be called a foreground, sepamted 
as it was by a gulf of some fathoms wide) ^ an unsightly facing of un- 
broken precipitous rock bearded me on the spot from whence 1 was to 
take my departure, jutting out sufficiently to conceal whatever miglit 
be the state of affairs on the other side, round which it was necessary 
to pass by a narrow ledge like a mantelpiece, on which the first guide 
had now placed his foot. The distance, however, was inconsiderable, 
at most a few yards ; after which I fondly conjectured we might rejoin 
a pathway similar to that we were now quitting, and that, in fact, this 
short but fearful trajet constituted the substance and suimtotal of what 
so richly deserved the title of the Mauvais Pas, “ Be firm ; hold 
fast, and keep your eyes on the rock,’' said the guide, as I, with my 
heart in my mouth, stepped out. “ Is my foot steadily fixed ?” — “ It is,” 
W'as the answer; and, with my eyes fix^ upon the rock, as if it would 
have opened under my gaze, and my hands hooked like claws on the 
.slight protuberances within reach, I stole silently and slowly towards 
the projection, almost without drawing a breath. Having turned this 
point I still found myself proceeding, but to what degree, and 
whether for better or worse, I could not exactly ascertain, as I most 
pertinaciously continued to look upon the rock, mechanically moving 
foot after foot with a sort of dogged perseverance, leaving to the 
leading guide the pleasing task, which I most anxiously expected every 
moment, of assuring me that the deed was done, and congratulating me 
on having passed the Mauvais Fas. But he was silent as the grave — 
not a word escaped his lips; and oil, and on, and 6n did we tread, 
slowly, cautiously, and hesitatingly, for about ten minutes, when I 
became impatient to learn the extent of our progress, and inquired 
whether we had nearly reached the other end. “ encore.”*— 
we half way?” — “A pen pres,” were the replies. Gathering, %,iny 
wdiole stock of presence of mind, I requested that we pause 

awhile ; and then, as I deliberately turnw my head, t^e^ whol^ of this 
extraordinary and frightful scenery revealed itself at a gtance. Obn* 
ceive an am|)hitheatre of rock forming throughout a faare^ barr^, ||^- 

> pefidicular 
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pendicular precipice, of I know not how many hundred feet in height, 
the two extremities diminishing ii altitude, as they approached tlie 
Drawee, which formed the chord of this arc ; that on our left constitut- 
ing tlie barrier which had impeded our progress, and which we had 
just ascended. From the point whefe we had stepped upon the ledge, 
quitting the forest and u^erwood, this circular face of precipice com- 
menced, continuing without intermission till it united itself with 
its corresponding headland on the right— the only communication 
between the two being along a ledge in the face of the pfeeipicey 
varying in width from about a foot to a few inches ; the surface of the 
said ledge, moreover, assuming the form of an inclined plane, owing ta 
an aceumplation of small particles of rock, which. had, from time im- 
memorTal, scaled from the heights above and lodged on tliis slightly- 
projecting shelf. The distance, from the time taken to pass it, I 
guessed to be not faf short of a quarter of a mile. At my foot, literally 
speaking (for it required but a semiquaver of the body, or the loosen- 
ing of my hold, to throw the centre of gravitation over the abyss) were 
spread the valleys of the Drance, through which I could perceive the. 
river meandering like a silver thread ; but from the height at which I 
looked down, its rapidity was invisible, and its hoarse brawling unheard* 
The silence was absolute and solemn ; for, fortunately, not a zephyr 
fanned the air to interfere with my precarious equilibrium. 

Every sense seemed absorbed in getting to the end ; and yet, in the 
midst of this unenviable position, a trifling incident occurred which 
actually, for the time, gave rise to something of a pleasurable sensa- 
tion. About midway 1 espied, in a chink of the ledge, the beautiful, 
and dazzling little blossom of the Geutiana nivalis ^ and stopping the 
guides whilst I gathered it, I expressed great satisfaction in meeting 
with this lovely little flower in such a lonely spot. And I could scarcely 
help smiling at the simplicity of these honest people, who from that 
moment, whenever the difficulties increased, endeavoured to divert my 
attention by pointings out or looking for another specimen. We had 
proceeded good part of the way, when to my dismay the ledge, narrow 
as it was, became perceptibly narrower, and, at the distance of a yard 
or two in advance, I observed a point where it seemed to run ta 
nothing, interrupted by a protuberant rook. I said nothing, waiting 
the result in silence. The guide before me, when he reached the pointy 
threw one foot round the projection till it was firmly placed, and, 
holding on the rock, then brought up the other. What was I to do ? 
Like Arthur Philipson’s guide, Antonio, I could only say, “ I was na 
chamois hunter, «ind had no wings to transport me from cliff to cliff 
like a raven.*^ I cannot perform that feat,” said 1 to the guide, I 
shall miss the invisible footing on the other side, and — then I They 
were prepared for the case ; one of them happened to have a short staff; 
this was handed forward, and formed a slight rail,^ while the other, 
stooping down, seized my foot, and placing it in his hand, answered. 
Tread without apprehension ; it will support you firmly as the rock 
itself: be steady—- go on/' I did so, and regained the ledge once 
p»ore in safety, , . * By keeping my head obliquely turned 

inwards 
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inwards I had in great measure avoided more visual commtinication 
than I wished with the bird’s*eye prospect below, but the^ was no 
possibility of excluding the smooth bare frontage of rock tight a*head» 
There it reared itself from the clods beneath to the eloudi above» 
without outward or visible sign of fret or fissure, as far as I coultf . 
judge, on wdiich even a chamois could rest his tiny hoof; for the witiilt 
of whatever ledge it might have %vas diminish^ by the perspectiVi^^ 
view we had of it to Euclid^s true definition of a mathematical line, ’ 
namely, length without breadth. At this distance of time I have no ' 
very clear recollection of the mode of our exit, and cannot speak posi"^ 
tively as to whether we ekirted any part of this perilous wall of the 
Titans, or crept up through the corner of the curve Jjy sdn^j fissuro-* 
leading to the summit, I have, how^ever, a very clear and agreeablo 
recollection of the moment when I came in contact with a tough bought 
which I welcomed and grasped as I would have weftomed and grasped 
the ihand of the dearest friend T had upon*earth, and by the help of 
which I, in a very few more seconds, scrambled upwards, and set my 
feet once more, without fear of slips or sliding, on a rough heathery 
surface, forming the bed of a ravine which soon led us to an upland 
plateau, on which I stood as in the garden of paradise.’ ^ ^ 

Descriptions like these afford of course but a relative measure 
of the difficulty and. risk of any such task, which ceases to bo 
agreeable when it passes the limits of what Dr. Johnson happily 
characterizes as ‘ a kind of turbulent pleasure between fright and 
admiration.* 

Slopes of Snow and. Tee. — Wo now turn to the peculiar difficultiesi 
and risks connected with the passage of slopes of snow and ice* 
Formidable as these often are, they offer more resource to skill 
and perseverance than precipices of rock, where art can assist 
little, and where everything depends on nerv^. Snow of course 
never exists in absolute precipices, and even those of ice are 
more limited in extent than may be generally supposed, — 
always excepting the walls of crevasses underneath the level of a 
glacier, and with such the less a traveller has to do, the better.. 
Extensive steep inclines of snow and ice are among the most 
serious obstacles which the pilgrim of the higher Alps cars 
encounter : and there are few considerable ascents in the course 
of whic|t they are not met with. A slope of imperfectly frozen 
snow, tne result of spring avalanches, and lying in highly in- 
clined ravines called couloirs^ arc often more difficult to cross^ 
than if they were of the hardest and most slippery ice. l?:inow: 
has sometimes that treacherous degree of consistence wlticb 
allows a partial consolidation by the foot-tread, but which suffers 
the ball or clot thus formed, under the sole of the foot' to sUde^ 
like an unctuous substance over the less perfectly Compressed 
snow beneath. In this way the footstep of a traveller may give 

way 
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r way after two or three persons have already planted their feet in 
safety on the same apot To cross a snow couloir of great height 
and inclination under such circumstances appears to us to be one 
of the most real dangers of tljp Alps. But such places can 
always be safely crossed in the morning when the snow is hard. 
A surface of ice, covered by some inches of snow, is formidable 
for the same reason. 

A slope of pure ice, at an inclination exceeding 40 or ev^en 
30 degrees, has a sufficiently terrific appearance, especially if it 
terminate below in a precipice of rock oaa crevasse of a glacier. 
Yet the.traveljer has here in some degree his safety in his own 
hands. Footsteps may be made so as to give a firm hold to the 
pedestrian's naile^d shoes, if sufficient time be allowed for that 
purpose. In some rare cases hand-holds as well as foot-holds 
must be made in the ice face ; but only small spaces are ever 
crossed in this way. Mr. Auldjo has represented an instance 
of this kind in the tenth illustration of his ascent of Mont Blanc 
and M. Hugi has described a similar case in the last ascent of 
the Finsteraarhom by his guides, in which be alleges, with what 
accuracy we know not, that at eacdi step the men had to pause and 
let their shoes be slightly frozen to the surface to which they clung. 

In ascending steep slopes of ice it is often advisable to take 
them right in front instead of going in zig-zag as one is naturally 
inclined to do : for though more laborious, travellers and guides 
may thiis effectually assist one another, and in case of a rope 
being used to tie them together, or for all to hold by, the risk of 
an accident to the whole party is materially diminished. For 
it is evident that if a file of men ascend a ladder and one of them 
slips, he is sustainiid by those immediately beneath him, and his 
weight is partly thrown by means of the rope on those directly 
in advance: but if one of a file in an oblique ascent lose his 
footing, he comes into contact with no man, and the strain falls, 
by means of the rope, on the two persons alone between whom he 
is placed. By the obliquity of the strain it is also, by a well 
known principle in mechanics, rendered more intense, and if 

* The pleasing illiuitrations of Mr. Aoldjo’s work unquestionably pnHi nt exag- 
gerated views of seyeral scenes. This is probably one. The breakfla party on 
the snow-bridge certainly is. If such a mass of snow could hang for a moment 
in the circums&nces there represented, no sane man would stand upon it a moment 
longer tliau necessary. We may remark that such scenes are rarel;^ carefully 
drawn at the moment, but are usually executed afterwards under a vivid recollec- 
tion of the dangers run. Nor are authors always to blame for pictorial exag- 
geration; It is one of tlie vices of the day that artists of all kinds dnd it their 
interest to astonish, by * cooking ’ the sketch^ placed in their hands up to the 
stimulant tone required by the appetite of book-buy^. Mr. Brotrne’s sketches 
of Uie ascent of Moht Blanc, though evidently done lor the most part from *10001- 
> 4 eetioB, are probably Uie beat that have been published of this kind ofaeenery; 
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either of his immediate supporters lose their footings the whole 
party must inevitably go down. The Mur de h CMe on the 
final ascent of Mont Blanc is one of the best known and most 
frequently described ice-slo|ies of the kind. But even the 
Mur de la Cote is a much less serious obstacle of its kind 
than many other ice-slopes which occur in the Alps. One 
certain proof of this is, that hardly any climber of Mont Blano, 
not even Mr. Albert Smith, dwells on the difficulty of the 
descent, which is really by far the most formidable aflair when 
the incline is severe. On such occasions it is necessary to 
descend as on a ladder with the face towards the^hill, in order to 
insert the toes in the steps previously made. It is extremcdy 
difficult to hew out ice-steps in descending ^ hence in crossing 
elevated cols the frozen side should be preferred for ascent 
Messrs. Schlagintweit, in -their ascent of Monte Rosa in 1851, 
returning hy a different way, fell in with difficulties so serious, 
that even with their experience they were almost overtaken by 
evcnini; on the heights of the mountain before they had a pn)ipect 
of extrication ; and at last were compelled to descend a ‘ couloir * 
of hard ice, having an inclination of from 60® to 62® (which 
viewed from above appears almost vertical), perhaps the steeliest 
which ever has been approached in that manner. 

Occasionally the ice of mountain-tops presents a double incline, 
like the ridge' of a house-roof, only usually far steeper, so that a 
man may easily sit astride upon it This is of course a for- 
midable trial to the nerves, especially if it be of hard ice in 
whicli steps must be cut. It is to be traversed lengthways by 
making good footsteps on one side of the incline parallel to the 
ridge and planting the ice-pole firmly into the opposite slope. 
The extreme summit of the Jungfrau is of this description. The 
approach from the south to the highest part of Monte Rosa is 
similar to it. 

There is one #pcculiarity of the higher regions of snow 
and ice which deserves a passing notice, on account of its sin- 
gularity and of the caution which it suggests. There is no 
elevation in the Alps at which fusion of the snow does not 
occajJlially take place by the force of the sun’s rays ; but 
as iflrapidly freezes, the tendency is to form a hard crust of 
ice upon the softer snow beneath. In consequence of this and 
of the drifting of the snow in the eddies which always oc^t at 
the top of a precipice on the lee-side of an exposed a 

haixlened crust of projecting ice is apt to be formed in such 
situations, which may be oompared to the eavcof a roof. , Now a 
traveller groping his way on the difficult slopes ol tte higher 
ice, while he leaves, as he thinks, from two to three of solid 

ground 
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ground between him and the abyss, may in fact be resting hia 
weight on the treacherous and baseless projection of ice which 
we have described. In his account of the ascent of the Jungfrau 
with M. Agassfe, Professor Forbes gives in a few words an idea 
of this serious danger : — 

* Whilst we were marvelling patiently at what seemed a safe distance 
from the edge, Jacob j^the guide] made us almost tremble by piercing 
with a few blows of his alpenstock the frail covering, within two or 
three feet of us, revealing through the gap the vacuity through \^dch 
we might have dropped a stone upon the glacier beneath.’ 

Professor Hugi of Soleure was nearly the victim of a similar 
incident in one oi^ his attempts to reach the summit of the 
Finsteraadiom, which he has described in graphic terms. Tlie 
scene of the adventure was*laid 13,000 feet above the sea on the 
sharp ridge of that savage mountain, which terminated on one side 
in a precipice of terrific height, on the other in a steep incline 
of ice hardly less formidable. One of the guides, Dancfler by 
name, was in front of the Professor, holding in his hands a long 
pole, perhaps intended for a flagstaff to commemorate their 
exploit. Suddenly the guide slipped on the face of ice, and 
would have glided instantaneously to the bottom had not M. Hugi 
leaping forward seized the other end of the spar. The instant 
he did so the ice gave way beneath his feet : he bad unawares 
thrown his weight on the treacherous crust of frozen snow of 
which we have spoken, which in thie instance projected five or 
six feet over the edge of the rock on the precipitous side of the 
ridge. There he hung quite loosely in the hole .which lie had 
made, and through which he could deliberately view beneath 
his feet the surface of the Finster and Glacier 4000 feet ver- 
tically beneath him. His sole security was tlie counterpoise of 
the guide who had lost his footing on the opposite incline of ice, 
but who fortunately retained his hold upon th® spar. From this 
unpleasant game of see^saw both parties were with some difficulty* 
relieved by the assistance of their companions. 

Tile Glaciers — Trifling, indeed, compared to the 
dangers of such^jgseents as the preceding, yet not unw^B|||y of 
notice, arc tho^S^f the lower and more accessible gHciers, 
which, as every one knows, are traversed by fissures which 
constitute one of the great objects of interest to the curious 
traveller. These fissures or crevasses (for the English word' 
crevice is wholly inapplicable to their usually stupendous 
dimensions) may be found of all degrees of magnitude, and 
they present to the traveller obstacles more or less formid- 
abl^gj* Many glaciers whose slope is inconsiderable exhibit for 
, ' ^ a great 
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a great space fissures so trifling in extent compared tb the solid 
psirts of the icy river as to offer no difficulty whatever in their 
passage ; and to walk over such level ice is less fatiguing than 
over rock or even turf, the feet being kept pleasantly coOl add 
the nerves reinforced by the perpetually fresh atmosphere which 
prevails over the glacier even in the warmest weather. The 
glacier on the Col of Mont Cervin, though 11,000 feet above the 
sea, is frequently crossed by loaded mules ; as is, we believe, 
the glacier of the Cries between the upper valley of the Rhone 
and Duomo d’Ossofla. The glacier of the lower Aar might 
probably be traversed without difficulty on horscj^ack for several 
miles. II ut the contrary case is the mere common, and per-* 
haps no glacier is devoid of difficult chasms i|i some part of its 
extent. At their lower extremities in particular they are oftien* 
altogether impracticable^ The steepness of the slope on which 
they sometimes terminate breaks up the texture of the semi-solldr 
ice by crossing fissures or hatching, while the great summer 
heat of the valleys into which they thrust their icy snouts 
acuminates the parallelograms into which they are thus broken 
up, and occasions those exquisite pyramidal structures of pellucid 
ice which all travellers admire in the glaciers of Bossons and 
Rosenlaui. 

In their higher portions again, near the limits of perpetual 
snow, where the ice-river becomes undistinguishable from the 
vast reservoirs whence it takes its origin and its supply, the 
fissures liave a somewhat different character. The ice in motion 
is imperfectly consolidated, and has less resistance to fracture 
than elsewhere. It is consequently broken short across, as it is 
forced by gravity over even slight inequalities ; but where the 
descent is rapid, fissures of the most enormous size occur, seaming 
the glacier entirely from side to side, and hindering a passage 
save by some snow bridge which has survived the thaws of spring 
and summer. The upper part of the Glacier des Bossotts pre- 
sents such obstacles to the ascender of Mont Blanc from Cha- 
inouni, as that of the Gdant opposes by a perhaps more serious ' 
barrieiLthe passage of the Col of the same name. Such diffirul- 
ties,^||||^on to most extensive glaciers, are the ipore piftrplexirig 
that JBIy usually occur in defiles or ravines through which the 
icy masses uneasily struggle, and which very commonly, in 
portion that their channels (Germ, thalweg) are more indtined, 
have their walls also more precipitous, so that footing is SUke 
denied on ice or rock to the explorer of the upper Alpinb vibrld# ^ 
To pass among such crewsses requires, as has been already 
hinted, a rational acquaintance with the principles acci^ill^ to 
which the accidents of the ice arc affected by the fixed biktacies 

^ opposed . 
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opposed to its motion. In some cases we may take a glacier 
nght in front, in others we must first gain its surface at 1000 
feet or more of elevation ; in some instances we must eschew 
the centre, in others the sides. |,Every promontory has its in- 
fluence on the state of the ice above and below it, which may be 
shrewdly guessed at by a skilled person traversing the glacier 
even for the first time.* Most tourists now-a-days know 
something of the complex path which leads across Mer 
de Glace of Chamouni to the Tacul and ‘Jardin, of wlich the 
curiously monotonous irregularities are faithfully reiterated year 
by year, /lOtwi^hstanding the perpetual flow of the ice. This 
traverse is indeed the pons asinorum of amateurs, the Scylla 
and Chary bdis of ‘aspirant ’ guides. Take a single wrong turn 
to the left (we speak of descmiding the glacier) and you are 
thrown upon knife edges 8f ice with vertical sides thinning out 
as you approach the moraine ; escaping that, and turning to the 
right, you are gradually but inevitably drawn into the vortex of 
confusion which exists towards the centre of the glacier, whence 
escape is physically impossible, except by retracing every step 
to the point where the error was made. The respectable 
Bourrit’s remark on this singular passage (opposite the point 
called r Angle) is as true now as ever : — ‘ 1 never once succeeded,’ 
he says, ‘ in finding an exit by the same block of ice on whicih I 
had entered ; but, on the contrary, often wandered about for three 
quarters of an hour, the guides meanwhile having recourse to 
witchcraft to explain this effect of the multiplicity of similar 
objects which long habit does not enai)le us to distinguish.’ Of 
course the lesson is at last learnt. The practised guide threads his 
way like an Indian on his trail. The less experienced are content 
to place little piles of stones to guide themselves day by day. 

The dangers of the lower and middle glaciers are at least open 
and undisguised. No one ought on any consideration to tra^ 
verse them to any extent without a companion, though not 
necessarily a guide in all eases. The consequences of an irre- 
trievable slip beyond the reach of help are too awfu|to be lightly 
risked. But it is only in solitude that there is any real danger. 
The cafi^ of men lost or nearly lost in glacier crevasd||||||^ 
in every instance thati we can recollect, been of thl|r^who 
were unaccompafltied, A clergyman named Mouron is probably 
the only amateur who has died in consequence. Bphrer, a 
peasant of Grindelwald, slipped once alone into the uppex glacier 

* Mr. Wills repeatedly mentions the advantage which his Chamouni guide, 
Augnste Balmat, had even over natives in fining the best route across glaciers 
quite unknown to him, in consequence of his accurate acquaiutahee with the 
oiimastaaeea which regulate the state of the ice. 
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of that vallc}% and after three hours of suffering*, sufth m we may 
imagine in that horrible dungeon, regained the upjper world, 
Michel l^evouassou, Chamouni, foil into a creVasse on th©N< 
glacier of Talefre, a feeder of t^e Mer de Glace, on the 29th of 
July, 1836, and after a severe struggle extricated himself, leaving* 
his knapsack below. The identical knapsack reappeared in > 
July, 1846, at a spot on the surface of the glacier thousand .. 
three hundred feet from the place where it was lost, as ascerw ' 
tained byt^ofessor Forbes, who himself collected the fragments^,, 
thus indicating the rate of flow of the icy river in the intervening < 
ten years, • , • 

The more plastic forms of the snowy matter of the highest : 
glaciers, and its greater fragility, produce, as h^s been observed, ^ 
more stupendous, if less profound and definitely bounded chasms. . 
These terrific rents sometimes stretch aftnost from side to side of 
the glacier, and require much address in evading them. Some** 
times the traveller must perform a succession of ascents and 
descents on nearly vertical walls of ice, and at others must pass 
under menacing pinnacles which a few instants may detach and 
cover his difficult pathway with their ruins. Still higher up the 
rents frequently become grottos covered with snowy roofs, beau- 
tiful but treacherous, wliich yielding beneath the foot of the 
unwary pedestrian, would in all probability introduce him to a 
nearer acquaintance than he desires with the palaces of enchant- 
ment beneath, were he not brought up by a sudden tug at the 
good rope well fastened to his waist, and that of his firmly footed 
companions in the rear, who are ever on the watch for the di*-' 
appearance of^a friend through pitfalls as invisible as those on 
the frail bridge of Mirza’s vision. Yet it is usually a sign of 
inaccurate pilotage if such an incident occurs. The * sounding ’ 
of superficial snows by the pike or Alpenstock of the foremost 
guide is as necessary as the heaving of the lead in a fog in 
Yarmouth Roads ; and rarely does that good implement belie 
the trust reposed in it. His Alpenstock is the first security of 
the traveller qper snow and ice, a rope the second, and a haUdiet 
the third. The loss of any one of these iinplemej|tts may . 
endanillfe^ man or a party. A geological hammer witfillii axe- 
like tOTllnation, habitually worn by means of a strap round the 
waist, is a sure help in many unforeseen accidents. 

• Avalanches . — ^This is the greatest and most resistless catastrophe ; 
which can ^overtake the Alpine pedestrian. Very few indeed ; 
the casualties which it has occasionedVmongst amateur frequenters 
of the mountains, because they go thither at a .season , when the . 

‘ dread lauine ’ is comparatively rare \ ^but of aU the tboiisand 
crosses which mark the slopes of those Alpine thoroughfares which 

the 
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the humble traveller i$ driven to pass at untimely seasons, or by 
which the hardy peasant seeks his home in the upper valleys, the 
vast majority are memorials of this unforef,een and most appalling 
messenger. The very commotion in the air occasioned by the 
impetuous rush, of millions of cubic feet of consolidated snow 
has been sufficient in some instances to uproot trees, and to 
unroof cotta-ges, or even to remove them bodily to a distance. 
The avalanches of summer and autumn are, of course- far more 
local and far less tremendous. But they do occur ; ami tact in 
discriminating localities affected by passing avalanches (not only 
of snow.but of stones from the surface of lofty glaciers^ niched in 
the recesses of the higher mountains), and in estimating the 
general condition with reference to consolidation of the snow 
which may have recently fallen, are important articles of moun- 
tain craft. Almost the only instance of a climbing party being 
overtaken by an avalanche in summer is the well-known one of Dr. 
Hamel and his companions in their attempt to ascend Mont Blanc 
in 1 820. An interesting narrative of the accident, by wbicrh three 
guides perished, was printed by one of the party, Mr. Durnford, 
in the ‘ New Monthly Magazine,^ and has since been transferred 
to the pages of Mr. Albert Smith’s little work. It does not 
appear that by any amount of foresight the catastrophe ccmld 
have been certainly foreseen — although the Immediately preem- 
ing bad weather, which detained^, the , travellers for a whole clay 
at the Grands Mulets, most probably helped to occasion the 
treacherous state of the snow. 

Having thus drawn some outlines of the difficulties of the 
liigher Alps, we may add that, with fev/ exception, they are real 
dangers chiefly to the timid or to the foolhardy. The former 
want the determination to conquer which is often the talisman of 
success: — the latter, seeking dangers unprepared, may really fall 
a sacrifice to them when they least expect it ; and looking to the 
tone of some of our recent young English tourists, we cannot hut 
fear that some grave accident may ere long occur as a warning to 
the rash and inexperienced. Alpine adventure has |t great analogy 
to that of our Arctic expeditions. In both the average freedom 
from cissualty has been surprising. This is to be att|Hptcd to 
the caution inspired by an adequate conviction of the rlRs to be 
encountered, We all know that in daily life accidents usually 
occur when we least think of them. People seem to take a# 
pleasure in breaking their legs when they are doing nothing 
heroic. Circumnavigators are drowned in pleasure-boats, and 
Crimean lieroeS(.come home safe and sound to blow off a hand in 
following grouse or red®tleer. In the case of Arctic adventure 
the public feels that one great calamity obliterates the dustre of 

. many 
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many partial yet fruitless successes, and we rather think that our 
roaming countrymen in Switzerland will do well not to intermit 
the precautions whicI||iiitherto have been so successful in avert- 
ing accidents, even tnough Mont Blanc should be scaled one 
time the less, or the subjedfe of the King of Sardinia at its foot 
should pocket a few more needless English sovereigns. 

And now let us be excused for saying a few words on the sub- 
ject of gmdes^ prominently brought before us by the narrative of 
Messrs, rludson and Kennedy. It appears that though these 
gentlemen and their companions claim to have ascended Mont 
Blanc ‘ without guides,’ they took the chasseurs iof St.*Gervais 
over all the ground which was properly speaking new, and 
availed themselves of their directions in reaovering and fol- 
lowing the beaten track from Chamouni| with every incident and 
particular of which they had made themselves familiar by pre- 
vious inspection of the mountain and of models, and by obtaining, 
as far as it could be had gratis^ the local information pos- 
sessed by the guides of Charnouni. In executing the ascent they 
had indeed to rely on th^ir own courage and presence of mind, 
and in this they ably succeeded. But their circumstances were 
peculiar. The powers of endurance of every one of the party 
were thoroughly known, and had been tried by previous experi- 
ence, accompanied by guides, in equally or more dangerous 
places. Fortunately all w§nt well with them. They did not 
meet with a single obstacle or inconvenience on which they had 
not c’ountcd. Had any one been taken ill, or had bad w<‘ather 
even to a moderate extent supervened, the conclusion might 
have been less happy. As it was, on their return they had tlie 
greatest difficulty in crossing the glacier of Bossons by day- 
light ; and they admit that it might have happened to them to 
‘ pass the night on the ice without any shelter,’ and to ‘ keep 
themselves warm by exercise until the sun rose.’ When wc r(‘('ol- 
lect that the whole provisions and wine* had been disj)oscd of 
the previous forenoon save an ‘ atom of mutton and equally in- 
significant pie<^ of bread,’ the chances are that that night would 
have been the last for one or two of the party ; and had it j^teguri 
to blower to snow, the whole of them must have perished. 
Fortune* deed favours the brave, as tliese our young country- 
men undoubtedly are : but it is possible that they have not yet 
known what it is to be put to shifts by bad weather. In such 
cases a tried mountaineer, one who passes his winters as well 
as his summers among the High Alps, has an unquestionable ad- 
vantage over less experienced^ however ^|plous add courageous, 
climbers. , 

As to the rates cnarged for the ascent of Mont Blanc, and the 
Vol. 101. — No, 202, Y rules 
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which prevent the selectioi^ of guides at Chaiuouni, we 
think them provoking enough* But it is fair to recollect t^at 
they are the result of that elaborate bu|||||p€ratic system which 
prevails in most continental statos, and vmch the mere actors in 
it are utterly incompetent to redres#^ The code of laws of the 
Society of Guides, far from being the result of local association, 
is concocted and enforced at Bonneville and Cbamberry ; and the 
smallest change in them requires as many protocols as to alter the 
boundaries of the Danubian Principalities. Consequently the 
harshness of the step announced in the following passage is only 
equalled by ks absurdity : — ‘ There has been lately/ say the 
Mont Blanc tourists, ‘ a destructive fire at Chamouni. A mem- 
ber of our party Jeft a cheque for the sufferers on condition that 
it. should remain untouched until an English traveller should be 

liberty to chooi^ bis own guide and to determine for himself 
the number he required 1’ 

In truth we fear that neither the conduct of our self-guided 
friends, nor that of a majority of candidates for the reputation of 
having ascended Mont Blanc^ will ten^ to raise the character of 
our countrymen with the keen-witted peasants of Chamouni. 
These last unite a discrimination of character such as we do not 
recollect to have met with in any other persons of their rank of 
life with truly diplomatic power of turning it to account, and of 
accommodating their bebaviour to the temper of the persons 
with whom they have to deal. Hence they cannot but feel the 
thoughtless hrusgueric and affectation of superiority with wliich 
it is to be feared they are too often treated. It is easy to scoff 
at the guides of Chamouni as in great part ‘ competent only to 
escort the dilettante tourist to the giddy heights of the Montanvert 
lor to carry a lady’s shawl to the dangerous pinnacle of the 
Flegere.’ But in this as in other callings life is not all spent in 
heroic actions. The less excited observer will rather find 
reasons for high commendation in observing how the bravest 
and most intelligent natives of Chamouni fulfil not only with 
faithfulness but with alacrity the daily routine of their business, 
and adapt themselves with a skill and good humour which has 
often excited our admiration to answer the silly que^||pns with 
which they are pestered, and to keep on good term^vith the 
young hot- bloods who are apt enough to fancy that they can give 
them a lesson in their own calling. 

Indeed to appreciate the advantages (without calling in ques- 
tion the disadvantages, which are not denied) of the Chamouni 
system, one ought to J|| acquaintad with the intolerable incon- 
veniences to which the*a veller is perpetually subjected in nearly 
every other part of the Alps* The guides of Courmayetur are, 
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ns described in the work before us, ignorant and impracticable ; 
those of Martigny in general stupid and sulky. The Oberland 
guides are many of excellent ; but the German covislttoti0li| 
though enduring in xRiigh degree, is often unimpressible and 
disagreeably phlegmatic,^ not rarely obstinate and uxiperionii. 
Beyond the places which we have named, the traveller is often at 
his wit’s end to find competent guides. He may induce a 
chamois-liunter now and then to give him a day’s service which 
stands him in good stead ; but to engage such guides for pro* 
longed journeys is usually impossible, the safety of their pro* 
carious harvest far outweighing such remunerat;|on as»a tourist 
can offer. In the Eastern Alps and in part of Piedmont, drunk** 
cnnoss is the rule and sobriety the exception^ The guides of 
Chamouni are in short nearly the only men who can be counted 
on at all seasons for engagements of any kincLand of any length, 
whose sobriety, honesty, and courage are even still almost witlt- 
out a blot. Something must be paid for these advantages ; and 
though the dangers of Mont Blanc may not be very great, a series 
of successive ascents of such a mountain undoubtedly take a 
great deal out of a man even when he is in the highest prime of 
life, and on that account require higher compensation. It is all 
very well to ascend Mont Blanc for once — nay even once a-year 5* 
but if it becomes regular taskwork it deserves to be well paid 
for. It is indeed strange that^.a feat to whicli so little that is 
[icroic can now be attached should still excite such earnest long- 
ings on the part of Englishmen. There are other fields of 
adventure not hemmed in by the rules of the Guides’ Society. 
Why do our aspirants for mountain honours not attempt the 
almost untrodden snows of Monte Viso and Mont Pelvoux,of tlie 
Aletschhorn and Fletschhorn, of the Todiand the Bernina ? Even 
at Chamouni, if they want a difficult feat not on the tariff of the 
Guides, did they ever try the highest part of the Aiguilien 
Rouges? -Who has mounted the Aiguille du Midi rinee 
Mr. Romilly nearly forty years ago? And is it on recortl that 
the summit of the Aiguille Verte — next but one in height to 
Mont Blanc in that group — ^lias been even attempted ? 

The ascent of Mont Blanc has been degraded into an affair of 
waste and absurdity ; of excess in eating and drinking ; of salvos 
of artillery and syndic’s certificates. The Chamouni guides, 
seeing that no honour nor much credit is now to be got out of it, 

* The only tourist who has been more than once on the summit of Mont Haac 
is M. Ordinaire, a medical man, believe, of ^sancou, who ascended twice 
within a week in the summer of 1843; and in the idprval, if we recollect rightly, 
performed several other fatiguing excursions. His object was merely amusement 
or * distraction.* 

Y 2 make 
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make it an affair partly of lucre and partly of jollity ; and it is to 
ttie credit of the peasantry that worse scenes than have taken 
place cannot be quoted, and that the |||ke of detraction has 
never been able to record of them a i^Kentary dereliction of 
responsibility or even a brutal word. ^ 

The question cannot fail to be askSd and answered, how far 
these pedestrian feats have fulfilled expectation and are worthy 
of being encouraged and repeated? It has been customary 
to consider them as perilous adventures, to be justified only 
by their contributing important information in physical science 
to the common stock. This is the tone taken by the author 
of the part of Murray’s Handbook relating to Savoy, in which 
much is said of ^ the cruelty of risking the lives of the guides 
for the gratification of mere curiosity. Serjeant Talfourd, in 
his pleasant ‘ Rankles,’ criticises the statement as not justified 
by the risk incurred^ which he holds to be trifling, and also 
as placing a mere acquisition of scientific facts so immea- 
surably beyond the influence of such unparalleled scenery in 
enlarging our ideas and fascinating the’ human mind. In this we* 
think that Talfourd is perfectly correct. Even were the experi- 
ments which can be made upon mountain tops of very material 
importance, they could not confer alone the privilege of embarking 
on such expeditions. But this becomes a more irresistible con- 
clusion by far when it is clearly perceived, what we unhesitatingly 
affirm to be the fact, that in scarcely one instance have the results 
of such hasty ascents to Alpine pinnacles been of real service to* 
any of the physical sciences. Some of the observations made by 
De Saussure at the top of Mont Blanc were of interest at the time, 
when the condition of the atmosphere at such heights could only 
be inductively guessed at. But one or two repetitions were more 
than sufficient to register these broad and incontrovertible facts. 
The laws deducible from them, and which alone are important, 
cannot be obtained from a few hours of difficult and embarrassed 
observation. De Saussure did more — infinitely more — for 
science, by residing for seventeen days at the more moderate 
elevation of the Col du G&nt, than he did by his ascent of Mont 
Blanc, or than has been done by all the ascents which have oc- 
curred since his time. M. Agassiz in like manner benefited: 
science materially by his prolonged sojourn on the accessible- 
glacier of the Aar, but he added nothing to if by his adventurous 
ascent of the Jungfrau. Baron Humboldt complained that he 
was wearied with questions about the ascent of Chimborazo by 
persons who imagined that he was to reap there in a few hours a 
harvest of information about physical geography which was in 
reality due to his long and patient study of more accessible re- 
gions. 




gions. In truth so inconsiderable was the result^ that the aceo^t 
of the expedition is t^e sought among the fugitive piecea ^.ctf 
the great naturalist. it is Mgith every other ascent to a moWT 
tain top which could be named. As we get beyond in iltth 
cession the woods, the p&stures, the animal and vegetable |i£s 
of medium elevations, the scope of observation is rcstrictodi 
we leave the very glaciers below us, the rocks are fewer and less 
varied, and all organic and inorganic nature, so far as it can be 
studied with minute attention, is commonly reduced to a small 
foothold of unblemished snow. Thus, then, the jfcientific argu-* 
ment is reduced to a very narrow compass. The lessons are to 
be gathered on the road, and not at the goal. 

The lover of scenery and the more general student may be 
a.llowed a wider range of motives ; and* to such the attainment of 
on exalted elevation is a pleasure, peculiar, ejquisite, and impos<» 
sible accurately to define. The completeness of the conquest 
over obstacles, the perfect comprehension of all the parts of a 
mighty whole, the immeasurable grandeur of a wide horizon sud^ 
denly presented to the eye, are sources of pleasure which must 
have been experienced to be understood. Of these we believe 
that the entire apprehension of the topographical and other 
details of an extensive hilly country, previously estimated only 
by a partial insight into its component elements, is to an intelli- 
gent mind the most pleasing and permanent. The thorough com- 
prehension of every detail of a majestic Alpine group, ramified 
into mutually dependent chains and pinnacles, diversified by 
valleys and ravines, broken up by glaciers, snow-beds, and pre- 
cipices, the whole rising out of undulating lines of wood and culti- 
vation, and of which the mutual relations are comprised in a single 
glance ; such a revelation may be compared to that which the 
mathematician enjoys when he arrive^ at a knowledge of a widely 
general theorem which embraces in one compact expression a 
volume of previously scattered knowledge, or to that which a 
naturalist may feel when Tie masters some comprehensive prin- 
ciple in the structure of the animal or vegetable world, and sees 
how it accounts for and co-ordinates a thousand minute particulars 
before scarcely understood. 

Another, and perhaps a still more universal source of pleasure ia 
a mountain view arises from the novelty as well as complete- 
ness of the point of view. A bird’s-eye view, if not, properly 
speaking, picturesque, and the impossibility of rendering it pic- 
torially pleasing is a proof jthat it is not so, presents familiar 
objects in new and surprising combinations and aspects. Tq see 
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under our feet pinnacles on which we have always hitherto gazed 
upwards with admiration and awe ; to ti^e the ice-stream from 
its very birthplace in the mount^n-cleft W its point of dissolu- 
tion amongst the warm verdure of the valleys ; to have eternally 
sterile rocks and unchanging snows for our foreground, while 
shelter and cultivation ,and all the works of man are removed to 
a distance which feels unapproachable though clearly discerned ; 
to see at a glance, all round the most stupendous barriers of 
Nature, and be present, as it were, at the same moment in two 
different^valleys, leagues apart, which belong to different king- 
doms, where (ufferent languages are spoken, and whose waters 
flow into different seas, — such novelty of combination among 
familiar elements excites the imagination, and gives rise to tliat 
feeling of admiring surpiise which persons possessing tlie small- 
est share of the poetic temperament have usually felt in such 
situations. 

To these pleasurable and ennobling sensations we must add 
the physical exhilaration which commonly attends all ascents not 
pushed to the extremest limit which occurs in the mountains of 
Europe. At all elevations of from 6000 to 11,000 feet, and not 
unfrequently for even 2000 feet more, the pedestrian enjoys a^ 
pleasurable feeling imparted by the consciousness of existence, 
similar to that which is described as so fascinating by those who 
have become familiar with the desert life of the East. The 
body seems lighter, the nervous power greater, the appetite is 
increased, and fatigue, though felt for a time, is removed by 
the shortest repose. Some travellers have described the sensation 
by the impression that they do not actually press the ground, but 
that the blade of a knife could be inserted between the sole of 
the foot and the mountain top. 

Such, then, appear to us to be the elements of the enjoyment 
attending the ascent of mountains made under propitious cir- 
cumstances. There is, first, the thorough comprehension of a 
complex idea previously partially received ; then there is the 
charm of novelty in the unwonted combination of objects more 
or less familiar ; and lastly, there is consciousness of physical 
exhilaration. As one or other of these elements predominates, 
the resulting emotion will affect the Analytical, the Poetical, or 
the Sensuous faculties; and we cease to feel surprise that 
persons of the most varied temperament discover alike in such 
scenes a peculiar charm, described by some one as ‘ beyond and 
without a name,’ and which is mor^ or less intensely felt as one 
^or more of these sensibilities are called forth. 

Fortunately these rewards of toil and perseverance are not pe- 
culiar to the accomplishment of the highest and most admired 
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feats of pedestrian achievement. We imagine that even the most 
successful Alpine travellers will, if disposed to be Candid, adlliit 
that the happiest, if nft the proudest, moments of their experiei^ 
have been spent on some of theimore majestic passes of the Alfh, 
or on some summit not of the very ^highest class. Itt atim 
situations a favourable concurrence of circumstances is less im- 
probable ; there has been no exhaustion from previous prepami^ 
tion and anxiety, the atmosphere is often serene and delightful, 
the earlier hour at which the station may be attained inct^as^ 
the chances of a noble prospect, and even the prospect is itseW 
more noble if every snowy peak has not been unread sunk be^ 
neatli the feet of the spectator ; if the view, in short, combine the 
range and precision of the eagle’s out-look wi^h the contempla- 
tion of still higher summits, which preserve the grandeur of an 
ascending perspective with the detail of rough-hewn masses of 
granite and sparkKng diadems of snow brought into illusory prox- 
imity by the transparency of the upper air. 

On the whole, without dissuading our energetic travellers from 
attempting even the most difficult feats of pedestrian attainment 
if occ asion invites, and a natural taste deliberately prompts to 
them, wo advise that they be made rare, pot essential parts of 
Alpine journeys ; especially they ought not to be the employment 
of a first or second tour. Habits of observation should be formed 
in the more accessible parts of Switzerland, for it is only after a 
time that t!ie majesty of the upper world can be fully understood. 
The most trodden passes of the Alps, and their most frequented 
stations, are, in their way, as admirable as any other. He who is 
insensible to the greatness of the scenery of the Montauvert, th© 
Wengern Alp, and the Crainont, need scarcely go in quest of the 
sublime to the Jardin, the Col du GeWt, or the Stelvio; still 
less need he brave the difiiculties of Mont Blanc or Monte Rosa. 
A tour composed of great ascents would be like a dinner con- 
sisting entirely of stimulants. The well known but never obsolete 
tours, of wlii<^ Mr. Murray’s work contains a judicious selection, 
must be the rolid fare upon which the aspirant to a just appre- 
ciation of the Alps should be content to satisfy the ordinary 
demands of a healthful appetite for scenery. *A common fault 
with our young tourists is to attempt too much ill one season. A 
limited district well explored yields pleasanter recollections after- 
wards than a surfeit of marvels crammed into the compass of a 
summer excursion. And it would add much to the enje^ment 
and utility of such tours if a somewhat greater acquaintance 
were attained in the rudiments of Physical Geo^aphy than is 
commonly to be found even among out more Wgmy edifcatsid 
classes. . Art. 
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AW. n. — 1- Dred, A Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp, By 
Harriet Befecher Stowe. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1856. 

2. Ameridhh Slavery, A reprint of an Article on Uncle Tom^s 
Cabin j and of Mr. Sumne/s Speech of the 19th and 20th of 
May^ 1856; A a mtice of the events which followed that 
speech. 8vo. London, 1856, 

I F Mrs. Stowe wrote for fame only, she would have been satis- 
fied with the success of ‘ Uncle Tom,’ and would not have 
risked her popularity by another negro-slave story. We believe 
that we owe ‘oDred’ to a better motive, and that the highest 
literary reputation, or even the ovation which greeted Mrs. 
Stowe on her first' visit to England, would all have been frankly 
risked for the great cause ^to which she devotes herself. ‘ Dred,’ 
if it cannot add to the author’s fame, is yet another and a striking 
picture of the evils of negro slavery, with this difference, that, 
while ‘ Uncle Tom ’ represents those horrors suffered by the 
slave, ‘ Dred ’ delineates the moral degradation, the bad feeling, 
the state of alarm and of civil conflict, the poverty and the misery 
of the master. We are reluctantly forced to believe that the 
most revolting characters in ‘ Dred,’ such as Tom Gordon, 
hateful and repulsive as he is, cannot be rare in the Slave 
States, because the education and the influences which surround 
a Carolina planter from his childhood to his manhood all tend 
to produce just such an unmitigated ruffian. From infancy 
his mind is never controlled, and his bad passions are pam- 
pered and forced forward by interested flattery and by abject 
subservience. Young massa, as soon as he can totter about, is 
taught to wield a plaything whip, and to domineer over his 
‘ nigger ’ playfellows and attendants. His first lessons make him 
believe that he is the irresponsible master of everybody and 
everything, that his will is law, and that the world was made for 
his pleasure. As he grows older he is sent to a private school, 
and learns to read and write, and calculate in dolors and cents ; 
and having acquired this knowledge, all furth^ education is 
considered unnecessary. He receives none of the wholesome 
discipline of a* public school, or the corrective association of a 
university, and returns to the paternal plantation just as his 
worst passions are developed, to assist or to succeed his father 
in the exercise of absolute power. Is it likely that he can 
escape becoming such a creature 'as Mrs. Stowe has painted 
him ? — ready to draw bis bowie-knife and fire his revolver on 
bis equals, or to abuse to the utmost the power which he has 
over his slaves ? 

V Evet*y newspaper which reaches us from America shows that 

this 
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this is the state of society in the Southern States~tlie OVkU 
rage on Mr. Sumner, the civil war and murders in KtmsaSi are 
now historical facts. Law, order, and good government are) put 
aside, and ruffianism and Lynch-law predominate in their 
It is true that the evil of slavery has existed more or less 
the earliest traditions of the world, but religion and civilisaticnl 
have ever mitigated its worst evils : the serf has always bsen 
gradually educated and civilised, till his transition to a state of 
freedom was almost imperceptible; the process was slow bul 
progressive, and hope was never extinguished. In the United 
States the ^distinctions of race and colour have mised an insure 
mountable barrier to this only safe road to emancipation. It i# 
the peculiarity of Anglo-American slavery that it is hopeless, 
and, as far as human laws can make it |o, perpetual. Voluntary 
emancipation is so fettered by restrictions as to be almost im- 
possible. Slave education is forbidden by penal enactments, 
and even Christianity is discouraged. 

Such a social condition is far worse than that which existed in 
our^'West Indian colonies before the great act of emancipation. 
T/ie7'e human stock was never bred and trained for the market, 
no internal slave-trade severed families, and negroes were very 
rarely sold without the land, TAere there were no legal restric- 
tions on emancipation, and a master could educate and civilise 
and Christianise his slaves if he chose to do so. The proprietor 
again of a sugar estate in Jamaica or Barbadoes was a very 
different person from the Carolina cotton-planter. In the West 
Indies the colonists used almost always to send their children 
to England, or ‘ home^ as they loved to say, for education ; and 
years at a public school, very often succeeded by Oxford or 
C^arn bridge, restored the young planter to the colony an educated 
gentleman, his mind chastened and enlarged by English expe- 
riences, with English habits and principles, and therefore pre- 
pared to do all in his power to civilise and Christianise the serfs 
on his estate. When he married, his wife was also probably 
educated in England, and her influence, as far as it went, had the 
aame good tendencies. No doubt cases of injustice and cruelty 
did occur, for human nature can never be safely intrusted with 
absolute power; but still slavery was not so hateful or so 
brutifying as in America. And the consequence was, that the 
bold act of emancipation in 1834 was achieved without any 
serious difficulty, and that the slave of yesterday bectnne first 
the apprentice, and then the hired labourer that he has since 
remained. So great a transition could not have been accoini^ 
plished without conflicts, and insurrection, and bloodi^ed^ if the 
West Indian slaves had not lost much of their original African 

ignorance 
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ignorance and ferocity, and had not been educated and prepared^- 
for the enormous change. The American slaveowners ijave re- 
solved that any like peaceable revolution shall be with them 
impossible, and hence the jealdus precautions which remorse- 
#lessly extinguish all teaching or civilisation on their plantations, 
and guard the approach to the tree of knowledge by vigilance 
societies and Lynch law. As Judge Clayton is made to say in 
the novel before us — 

* No reform is possible unless we are prepared to give up the 
institution of slavery, and this is so realised by the instinct of self- 
preservation, which is unfailing in its accuracy, that every such pro- 
position will be ignored till there is a settled conviction in the com- 
munity that the institution itself is a moral evil, and a sincere 
determination felt to be fre^ from it,* 

There is not so much story in ‘ Dred * as in ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,* but it is more uniformly and intensely painful : licre and 
there the gloom is broken by the irresistible humour of one of 
the author's pet negro characters, but the momentary gleam only 
contrasts with the black moral thunder-cloud from which it issues. 
Interesting characters are only introduced to suffer wrong and 
persecution ; our sympathy is overtaxed throughout ; and if there 
is no one description so painful as Tom’s death, yet our feelings 
are allowed none of the relief of a brighter conclusion. « 

The most carefully elaborated picture is Nina, the heroine, 
Mrs. Stowe has been kind enough to assist our criticisms by 
telling us herself what was the cbaiactcr which she intended to 
paint. This is the description of Nina by Mr. Clayton, her 
lover : — 

‘ ‘‘ ril tell you just what it is : Nina Gordon is a flift and a coquette 
— a spoiled child if you will. She is not at all the person 1 ever 
expected would obtain any power over me. She has no culture, no 
reading, no habits of reflection ; but she has, after all, a certain tone 
and quality to her, a certain ‘ timbre,^ as the French say of voices, 
which suits me. There is about her a mixture of energy, individuality, 
and shrewdtiess, which makes her, all uninformed as she is, more 
piquante and attractive than any woman 1 ever fell in with. She never 
l*eads ; it is almost impossible to get her to read ; but, if you can catch 
her ear for five minutes, her literary judgments have a peculiar freshness 
and truth. And so with her judgment on all other subjects, if you can 
stop her long enough to give you an opinion. As to heart, I think she 
has yet a wholly unawakened nature. She has lived only in the world 
of sensation, and that is so abundant and so buoyant in her that the 
deeper part still sleeps. It is only two*or three times that I have seen 
a flash of this under nature look from her eyes and colour her voice and 
intonation. And I believe — ^I *m quite sure — that I am the only person 
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in the world that ever touched it at all. I’m not at all that she 
loves me now, but I ’m almost equally sure that she will.” 

‘ “ They say,” said Russel, carelessly, “ that she is generally engaged 
to two or three at a time.” • 

‘ ‘‘ That may be also,” said Clayton, indolently. “ I rather suspect 
it to be the case now, but it gives me no concern. I ’ve seen all the 
men by whom she is surrounded, and I know perfectly well there ’a not 
one of them that she cares a rush for.” 

‘ “Well, but, my dear fellow, how can your extreme fa.stidioui 
moral notions stand the idea of her practising this system of decep- 
tion ? ” 

‘ “ Why, of course, it is n’t a thing to my taste ; Wit theft, like the 
old parson, if 1 love ‘ the little sinner,’ what am I to do ? I suppose 
you think it a lover’s paradox ; yet I assure you, tltoi]g|i she deceives, 
she is not deceitful ; though she acts selfii^ily, she is not selfish. The 
fact is, the child -has growm up motherless, and an heiress, among ser- 
vants. She has, I believe, a sort of an aunt, or some such relative, who 
nominally represents the head of the family to the eye of the world. 
But I fancy little madam has had full sway. Then she has been to a 
fashionable Now York boarding-school, and that has developed the 
talent of shirking lessons, and evading rules, with a taste for side-walk 
flirtation. Tliese are all the attainments that I ever heard of being got 
at a fashionable boarding-school, unless it be a hatred of books, and a 
general dread of litemry culture.” ’ — Drcd^ i. 18. 

Mrs. Stowe is fond of contrast, and in Nina she lias used, until 
she lias almost abused, this powerful instrument. Nina is con- 
trasted with her formal, precise, selfish aunt, with her calm 
sober lover, with her brothers, one thoughtful and jnudcmt, and 
therefore opjioscd to her intellectually, the other fierce and 
sensual, and tlicrefore opposed to her morally. Above all, she is 
contrasted with herself. The union of frivolous and heroic 
qualities, of careless vanity and unflinching self-devotion, of the 
fear of trouble and the contempt of deatli, of fragility of form 
and strength of will, is so attractive that we cannot wonder if the 
artist has sometimes been tempted to make her lights too bright 
and her shadows too dark for reality. The sudden possession of 
power, the first awakening of love, the feeling of responsibility, 
and the consciousness of danger, which elevate and strengtlien 
those whom they do not unnerve or depress, may work great and 
almost sudden changes. They may do so even in our apathetic 
climate, still more so in the rapid life of the Tropics. But we 
doubt whether in three months" time they could raise the childish^ 
uneducated, illiterate coquette of the first chapter into the saintly 
heroine of the 13th. We have given the hero’s portrait of the 
heroine, wer will now give hers of him, not so much for the 
purpose of illustrating his character as of ejSiibitiiig hef$ 
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< « He’s one of your high-and-mighty people, with such deep-set eyes 
— eyes that look as if they were in a cave — and such black hair I and 
(his eyes have a desperate sort of sad look, sometimes quite Byronic. 
He’s tall and rather loose-jointed ; kas beautiful teeth ; his mouth, too, 
is — well, when he smiles, sometimes it really is quite fascinating ; and 
then he’s so different from other gentlemen. He’s kind, but he don't 
jcare how he dresses, and wears the most horrid shoes. And then, he 
isn’t polite; he won’t jump, you know, to pick up your thread or 
scissors ; and sometimes he’ll get into a brown study, and let you stand 
ten minutes before he thinks to give you a chair, and all such provoking 
things. He isn’t a bit of a lady’s man. Well, the consequence is, as 
my lord Won’t <Sburt the girls, the girls all court my lord — that’s the 
way, you know. And they seem to think it’s such a feather in their 
cap to get att^tiofc from him, because, you know, he’s horrid sensible. 
So, you see, timt just set me^out to see what 1 could do with him. Well, 
you see, I wouldn’t court him, and I plagued him, and laughed at him, 
and spited him, and got him gloriously wroth ; and he said some spiteful 
things about me, and then I said some more about him, and we had a 
real up-and-down quarrel ; and then I took a penitent turn, you know, 
and just went gracefully down into the valley of humiliatiori — as we 
witches can — and it took wonderfully, brought my lord on his knees 
before he knew what he was doing. Well, really, I don’t know what 
was the matter just then, but he spoke so earnest and strong that actually 
lie got me to crying — hateful creature ! — and I promised all sorts of 
things, you know, said altogether more than will bear thinking of.” 

^ “ And are you corresponding with all these lovers, Miss liina? ” 

^ Yes; isn’t it fun ? Their letters, you know, can’t speak ; if they 
could, when they come rustling together in the bag, wouldn’t there be 
41 muss ? ” 

‘ ‘‘ Miss Nina, I think you have given your heart to the last one.” 

‘ “ 0, nonsense, Harry ! Haven’t got any heart ! Don’t care two pins 
for any of them I All I want is to have a good time. As to love and 
.all that, I don’t believe I could love any of them. I should be tired to 
death of any of them in six weeks ; I never liked anything tliat long.” ’ 
— i. 4. 

We must of course grant to Mrs, Stowe every hypothesis 
which she can claim. We must allow her to assume that nature 
endowed Nina with her choicest gifts, an intrepid heart, an acute 
intellect, a strong will, and an affectionate and generous disposi- 
tion, and that the unfavourable circumstances of her early life 
did their best or their worst to counteract nature. Still we cannot 
easily believe that the worst education, that of a Carolina planta- 
tion and of a New York boarding-school, would have depraved 
such admirable materials into a vulgar flirt, or, on the other hand, 
that a few weeks spent with Claytoh and his sister, and a few 
cb^^ters of the New Testament read with old Tiff/ could have 
raised the vulgar flirt into the glorious being who interposes 

between 
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between the pestilence and its prey, and falls a willing ^ 

the cause of her people. 

It is possible, however, that our criticism may be too ieverOf 
It is possible that what to European readers appears the most 
offensive vulgarity of sentiment and of expression may be a fair 
representation of an average American young lady. But if Mrs. 
Stowe is writing for posterity, if she wishes her works, after thoy 
have served their immediate purpose of anti-slavery pamphlets, 
to take a permanent place in English literature, she must devote 
to the task of adapting these to the taste of the best educated 
part of the English public far more labour than^he b^s as yet 
bestowed on them. To make the latter scenes ot Nina’s life as 
probable to us as they are charming, she must greatly modify or 
even expunge the former ones. We venture alsoflo advise her 
to cut out the greater part of Ninths comments on herself. 
There are, without doubt, many persons with high qualities, 
moral as well as intellectual, whose mental eye is always turned 
inward — whose favourite subjects of observation are themselves. 
But such persons want the gay joyousness, the delight in the 
present, the blindness to the future, the carelessness for improve-^* 
ment, the insensibility of past errors, and the indifference to 
future ones, which Nina is always proclaiming in her earlier self- 
exhibitions. In general, indeed, such demonstrations operate in- 
versely. They lead us to suspect that the paraded qualities are 
really wanting. We instinctively believe the man who is always 
talking of his courage to be a coward, and him who boasts his 
liberality to be a miser. Another objection to this mode of dis- 
playing a character is its clumsiness — its want of artistic skill. 
The highest art, of course, is shown by letting the qualities of 
every agent be inferred solely from his conduct. No one is 
described in the ‘ Iliad.’ Inferior poets are forced to explain 
to us the feelings and the objects of their personages, and set 
them in motion principally in order to illustrate the previous 
descriptions. This is the great expedient of Fielding. All- 
worthy, Sophia, Square, aiftl Thwackum are known to us rather 
by what is said of them than by what they do. Dramatic poets, 
who cannot speak in their own persons, substitute soliloquy — a 
less satisfactory and less real instrument, but still, as we see iq 
Hamlet and in Richard 111., an effectual one. To make them 
themselves explain, while talking to others, what manner pif 
people they are, is the last and worst resource. We are oifen4e4 
by it as unnatural, and despise it as easy. 

Another improvement woyld be the retarding the pace of the 
story. Nina’s transformation in three months is absurd. Diffused 
over three years, it would be perhaps not |>robable| but possible. 

And 
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And as there is really no plot, as the different scenes are con- 
nected only by the identity of the persons who talk, act, and 
suffer in them, this might be done by merely the change of a few 
words, by merely substituting ye^rs for months. 

Among these scenes perhaps the most exquisitely painted is 
the last. ‘ Nothing in Nina’s life becomes her like the leaving it.’ 
In less skilful bands a death by cholera would have been 
frightful. Mrs. Stowe, with consummate judgment, has cast a 
veil over all that is horrible, and exhibits only scenes that are not 
too painful for sympathy; Nina resembles Niobe — her anguish 
is not allowed to impair her beauty. At the risk of reproducing 
to the reader what he knows by heart, we will extract the death- 
scene. Clayton, having been summoned by the news that cholera 
is in his mis#Bss’s plantation, is reposing from the fatigue of a 
night’s travelling: — 

^ A low tap at his door at last aroused him. The door was partly 
open, and a little hand threw in a half-opened spray of monthly rose- 
buds. 

‘ “ There ’s something to remind you that you are yet in the body I ” 
said a voice in tlie entry. ‘‘ If you are rested, I ’ll let you come down 
now.*’ 

^ Ar»d Clayton heard the light footsteps tripping down the stairs. 
He roused himself, and, after some little attention to his toilet, appeared 
on the veranda. 

* “ Tea has been waiting for some time,” said Nina. “ I thought I’d 
give you a hint.” 

‘ “ I was lying very happy, hearing you sing,” said Clayton. “ You 
may sing me that song again.” 

‘ “ Was I singing? ” said Nina ; “ why, I didn’t know it ! I believe 
that ’s my way of thinking sometimes. 1 ’ll sing to you again after tea. 
I like to sing.” 

‘ After tea they were sitting again in the veranda, and the whole 
heavens were one rosy flush of filmy clouds. 

* “ How beautiful I ” said Nina. “ It seems to me I ’ve enjoyed these 
things, this summer, as I never have before. It seemed as if J felt an 
influence from them going through me, and filling me as the light does 
those clouds ! ” 

‘ And as she stood looking up into the sky, she began singing again 
the words that Clayton had heard before : — 

I am come from the happy land, 

Where sorrow is unknown ; 

I have parted a joyous band 
To make thee mine own. 

Haste, haste, fly with me. 

Where love’s banquet waifk for thee ; 

Thine all sweet shall be, 

Thine, thine, alone. 


« The 
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The summer has its heavy cloud, 

The rose-leaf must fall ** 

She stopped her singing suddenly, left the veranda, and went into fhe 
house. • • 

‘ Do you want anything? ** said Clayton. • 

^ “ Nothing,’* said she, hurriedly; I ’ll be back in a moment.*’ 

‘ Clayton watched, and saw her go to a closet in which the medicinisii: 
dnd cordials were kept, and take something from a glass. ' 

y ‘He gave a start of alarm. 

‘ “You are not ill, are you ? ” he said, fearfully, as she returned. 

‘ “ Oh, no ! only a little faint. We have become so prudent, you 
know, that, if we feel the least beginning of any disagreeable sensation, 
we take something at once. I have felt this faintness quite often- — it 
is u’t much.” • ^ 

‘ Clayton put his arm around her, and Jooked at het with a vague 
yearning of fear and admiration. 

‘ “You look so like a spirit,” he said, “ that I must hold you.” 

‘ “ Do you think I have a pair of hidden wings ? ” she said, smiling, 
and Ifpking gaily in his face. 

‘ “ I am afraid so,” he said. “ Do you feel quite well now ?” 

‘ “ Yes — 1 believe so — only — perhaps, we had better sit down. I 
think, perhaps, it is the reaction of so much excitement makes me feel 
rather tired.” 

‘ Clayton seated her on the settee by the door, still keeping his arm 
anxiously around her. In a few moments she drooped her head wearily 
on his shoulder. 

‘ “ You are he said, in tones of alarm. 

‘ “ No ! ” she said, “ no ! I feel very well, only a little faint and 
tired. It seems to me it is getting a little cold here, isn’t it? ” slie 
said, with a slight shiver. 

‘ Clayton took her up in his arms without speaking, carried her in, 
and laid her on the sofa — then rang for Harry and Milly, 

‘ “ Get a horse instantly,” he said to Harry, as soon as he apjieared, 

“ and go for a doctor.” 

‘ “ There ’s no use in sending,” said Nina ; “ he is driven to deatl^ 
and can’t come. Besides, there ’s nothing the matter with me, only 1 * 
am a little tired and cold. Shut the doors and windows, and cover me 
up. No, no ! don’t take me up stairs ; I like to lie here. Just put a 
shawl over me, that ’s all — I am thirsty — give me some water.” 

‘ The fearful and mysterious disease, which was then in the ascendant^ 
has many forms of approach and development. One, and the most 
deadly, is that which takes place when a person has so long and gra^^ 
dually imbibed the fatal jwisons of an infected atmosphere, that tlie 
resisting powers of nature have been insidiously and quietly subdued, 
so that the subject sinks under it, without any violeiit outward symptom, 
by a quiet and certain yielding of the vital powers ; such as has been 
likened to the bleeding to death by an internal wound. In this case, 
before an hour had passed, though none of the violent and distressing 

symptoms 
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symptoms of the disease appeared, it became evident that the seal of 
death was set on that fair young brow. A messenger had been 
despatched, riding with the desperate speed which love and fear can 
give, but Harry remained in attendance. 

‘ “ Nothing is the matter with mS — nothing is the matter,” she saidi 
“ except fatigue and this- change in the weather; if I only had more 
over me — ana perhaps you had better give me a little brandy, or some 
such thing. ’'This is water, is n’t it, that you have been giving me ? ” 

* Alas ! it was the strongest brandy, but there was no taste, and the 
hartshorn that they were holding had no smell. And there was no 
change in the weather ; it was only the creeping deadness affecting the 
whole outer and inner membranes of the system. Yet still her voice 
remained clear, ^though her mind occasionally wandered. There is a 
strange impulse, which sometimes comes in the restlessness and distress 
of dissolving nature, to sing, and, as she lay with her eyes closed, appa- 
rently in a sort of trance, she would sing over and over again the verse 
of the song which she was singing when the blow of the unseen destroyer 
first struck her : — 

“ The summer has its heavy cloud, 

The rose-leaf must fall ; 

But in our land joy wears no shroud — 

Never doth it pall.” 

‘ At last she opened her eyes, and, seeing the agony of all around, 
the truth seemed to come to her. 

‘ “ I think I ’m called,” she said. “ Oh ! I ’m so sorry for you alU 
Don’t grieve so. My Father loves me so well. He cannot spare me any 
longer. He wants me to come to Him— that ’s all. Don't grieve so. 
It’s home I’m going to — home. ’Twill be only a little while, and 
you ’ll come too, all of you. You are satisfied, are you not, Edward ? ” 

* And again she relapsed into the dreamy trance, and sung, in that 
strange, sweet voice, so low, so w^eak ; — 

“ In our land joy wears no shroud — 

Never doth it pall.” 

‘ “ She doesn’t suffer ; thank God, at any rate, for that ! ” said Clay- 
ton, as he knelt over her in anguish. 

‘ A beautiful smile passed over her face as she opened her eyes and 
looked on them all, and said, “ No, my poor friends, 1 don’t suffer, I ’m 
come to the land where they never suffer. I ’m only so sorry for you, 
Edward,” she said to him. “ Do you remember what you said to me 
once? it has come now — ^you must bear it like a man. God calls you. 
to some work — don’t shrink from it. You are baptised with fire ; it 
all lasts only a little while — it will b^ over soon, very soon. Edward, 
take care of my poor people ! tell Tom to be kind to them. My poor, 
faithful, good Ilarry I Oh I I ’m going so fast I ” 

‘ The voice sunk into a whispering sigh. Life now seemed to have 
retreated to the citadel of the brain. «She lay apparently in her last 
sleep, when the footsteps of the doctor were heard on the veranda. 
There wiw a general spring to the door ; and Doctor Butler entered. 
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pale, haggard, and worn, from constant exertion and to Hc 

did not say in words that there was no hope, but his first dejebts^ 
said it but too plainly. She moved her head a little— like one wild ^ 
asleep — uneasily upon her pillow, opened her eyes once more, and «aid» 
“ Good-bye ! ‘ I will arise and go to my Father.’ ” * 

* The gentle breath gradually became fainter and fainter. All hope, 
was over I The night walked on with silent and solemn footstepS) andl 
«oft showers fell without, murmuring upon the leaves. Within, all was 
still as death.’ — ii. 135. 

Next to Nina the authors favourite character appears to bis 
Tiff. Like Topsy, Tiff could have grown up nowiiere but in a 
‘Slave State, Indeed, he is still more peculiar than Topsy ; for 
he could have been produced only in the peculiar circumstances 
of Virginia. His intense aristocratical jpassions ; his contempt 
for poor whites, and even for rich whites whose riches are recent ; 
his pride as * a Peyton nigger,’ and absence of fellow-feeling with 
;any other negroes, except those bred ‘ in the grand old families 
his devotion to his mistress and to her children, and^utter indif^ 
ference to his own comfort, and even to his own life, except as 
^iomething to be expended for their service; his unreflecting 
buoyancy of spirits, and his unreasoning faith that all the wants 
•of the Peyton children will be miraculously supplied, — form 
together a picture strange and grotesque, but yet probable. 
Nothing of the kind was ever seen in Europe, or’ ever described 
there. Yet the reader admits at once that, under the given cir- 
cumstances, such a being might exist. 

Mrs. H. Stowe’s theories as to a special Providence seem to 
be vacillating. Sometimes she appears to disbelieve it : — 

‘ We passed,’ she says in her ‘ Sunny Memories,’ ‘ Kinsale, where 
the ‘ Albion ’ was lost. I well remember, when a child, the news- 
papers being filled with the dreadful story of the wreck. How for 
houm, rudderless and helpless, they saw themselves driving, with 
inevitable certainty, against these pitiless rocks ; and how, in the last 
.•struggle, one human being after another was dashed against them in 
helpless agony. What an infinite deal of misery results from man’s 
helplessness and Nature’s inflexibility in this one matter of crossing the 
ocean ! What agonies of prayer there were during all the long hours 
^hat this ship was driving straight on these fatal Tocks, all to no pur- 
pose ! It struck and crushed just th^^same.’ — Sunny Memories^ chap# 2* 

But when Mrs. Stowe escaj^s from reality to fiction, and ' 
rules a world of her own, we hear no more of the inflexibiiitjr of 
Nature. Tiff has fled, with his protdges the Peyton childreti» 
from the brutality of their father and stepmother, and lies down 
with them, without money, food, or shelter, in the outskirts of 
the Dismal Swamp : — 

Vol. 101.— iVb. 202 . z * When 
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* Wlien Fanny and Teddy were both asleep, old Tiff knelt* and ad!- 
dressed himself to his prayers ; and though he had neither prayer*book^ 
nor cushion^ nor formula, his words went right to the, mark in the best 
English die could command for an}^ occasion ; and so near as we could 
collect from the sound of his words, Tiff’s prayer ran as follows : — 

‘ O, good Lord, now please do look down on dese yere chiren. I 
started them out as you tells me, and now where we is to go, and where 
we is to get any breakfast, Fm sure I don’t know. But oh, good Lord, 
you has got everything in de world in your hands, and it’s mighty easy 
for you to be helping on us, and I has faith to believe that you wdlK 
Oh, blessed Lord Jesus, that was carried off into Egypt for fear of the 
king Hen)d, do^pray look down on dese yere poor chil’en, for I ’m sure 
dat ar woman is as bad as Herod any day. Good Lord, you have seen 
how she has been treating on them, and now do pray open a way for us 
through de wilderness to de promised land. Everlasting — ^Amen.” 

‘ The last two words Tiff always added to all his prayers from a sort 
of sense of propriety, feeling as if they rounded off the prayer, and 
made it, as he would have phrased it, something more like a white 
prayer. We have only to say to those who question concerning this 
manner of pAyer, that, if they will examine the supplications of patri- 
archs of ancient times, they will find that, with the exception of the 
broken English and bad grammar, they were in substance very much 
like this of Tiff. 

‘ The Bible divides men into two classes, those who trust in them- 
selves, and those who trust in God. The one class walk by their own 
light, trust in their own strength, fight their own battles, and have no 
confidence otherwise. The other, not neglecting to use the wisdom 
and strength which God has given ttiem, still trust in His wisdom and 
His strength to carry out the weakness of theirs. The one class go 
through life as orphans, the other have a Father, Tiff’s prayer had at 
least this recommendation, that he felt perfectly sure that something 
was to come of it. Had he not told the Lord all about it ? Certainly 
he had, and of course he would be helped. And this confidence Tiff 
took, as Jacob did a stone, for his pillow, as he lay down between his 
children and slept soundly.’ — ^ii. 173. 

Of course, as every experienced novel-reader foresees, Tiff’s 
prayer is answered. Dred, the phantom-like being from whom 
the work takes its name, suddenly appears — as he usually does 
throughout the story when and where he is wanted — carries them 
to his village of refuge in the recesses of the Swamp, where they 
are safe till a vessel conveys thei|| to New York, and an old aunt 
dies to enrich them. 

Dred himself has been generally thought a failure, and we are 
not inclined to disturb the verdict. In some of his rhapsodies 
he crosses the narrow line which separates the sublime from the 
ridiculous. In others, he passes the broad one which distinguishes 
sense from nonsense. What is the meaning of * the line of con- 
fusion 




fusion and the stones of emptiness * ? (i, 223) or of * thkjJ is 
made quite naked according to the oaths of the tribes ^ii,' 12*9) } 
or of this denunciation, which, we Q§e told, * impressed Clay|oa 
strangely'? — • 

‘ Every day is full of labour, but the labour goeth back again Into 
the seas ; so that travail of all generations hath gone back i till ths 
Desire of all nations shall come — and he shall come with burning and 
with judgment and with great shakings; but the end thereof shall bo 
peace. Wherefore it is written that in tlte new heavens and the noW 
earth there shall be no more sea/ — ii. 307. 


What he does is as disappointing as what^he says. He 
receives in his lurking-place in the Dismal Swamjp the fugitives 
whom Mrs. Stowe, having no other means of p/oviding for them^ 
sends to Canada ; he starts up opportunely whenever a wanderer 
is to be guided or a murder to be interrupted. He traverses the 
forest on *foot, or, springing from bough to bough, announces, in 
the strange language of which we have given specimens, wrath 


and woe and destruction ; and, when he last appears, is seen 
dying of a wound received in some undescribed combat 


Mrs. Stowe belongs to a clerical family. Her husband is a 
clergyman, and so, we believe, is her brother. Of the evils 
wliich slaveholding inflicts on slaveholders, none seems to a0ect 
her more deeply, to excite more her indignation and her Con- 
tempt, than the perversion of the religious feelings of the com- 
munity, of the clergy as well as of the laity, and the wretched 
sophistry by wliich the Bible is wrested to support the worst use 
of the worst institution which the Pagan world has bequeathed 
to the Christian one. The 18th and 19th chapters of the second 
volume, entitled ‘ A Clerical Conference ’ and ‘ The Result,' are 
masterly and far from exaggerated representations of the manner 
in wliich interest, timidity, ambition, and party spirit can blunt 
the perceptions and distort the reason. The scene is laid at the 
breakfast-table of Dr. Cushing. The dramatis personce^ besides 
Clayton, are Dr. Cushing, Dr. Packthread, Dr. Calker, Father 
Dickson, and Father Bonnie — all Presbyterian ministers, some 
belonging to the northern and some to the southern of the two 
General Assemblies into whjph that Church is divided. Dr* 
Cushing is an amiable, intelligent man, w^bom the desire of sym** 
pathy and the* fear of giving pain render the accom|)Hce, ut 
least the tolerator, of crimes which would excite the indijp^tion 
of the most careless European layman. 

‘Dr. Shubael Packthread,' says Mrs. Stowe, ^was conirtituli^Uy 
a kindly man, with feir abilities, fairly improved. bow* 

ever, of theological and ecclesiastical controversy bad cultivate his 

z 2 acuteness 
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acuteness into such disproportioned activity, that other parts of his in- 
tellectual and moral nature had been dwindled and dwarfed beside it. 
He was a cunning ina|ierof all forms of indirection of speech, by which 
people appear to say what Aey fjo not say, and not to say what 
they do say. He was an adept in all the mechanism of ecclesiastical 
debate, of the intricate labyrinths of heresy-hunting, of every scheme 
by which more simple and less-advised brethren, speaking in ignorant 
sincerity, may be .entrapped and deceived. He was au fait in all 
compromise measures in which two parties unite in one form of words, 
meaning by them exactly opposite ideas, and call the agreement a 
union. | It is not to be supposed that the Rev. Dr. Packthread, so skilful 
and adroit as we- have represented him, failed in the necessary climax 
of such skill — that of deceiving himself. Far from it. Truly and 
honestly Dr. Packthread thought himself one of the hundred forty and 
four thousand who follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth, in whose 
mouth is found no guile. Prudence he considered the chief of Chris- 
tian graces. He worshipped Christian prudence, and the wjiole cate- 
gory of accomplishments which we have described he considered as the 
fruits of it. His prudence, iii fact, served him all the purposes that 
the stock of the tree did to the ancient idolater : — With part thereof 
he eateth hesh ; he roasteth roast, and is satished : yea, he warmeth 
himself, and saith. Aha, I am warm, I have seen the fire. And the 
residue thereof he maketh a god, even his graven image : he falleth 
down unto it, and worshippeth it, and prayeth unto it, and saith, Deliver 
me; for thou art my god.” Ho doubt Dr. Packthread expected to 
-enter heaven by the same judicious management by which he had lived 
on earth ; and thus he went on from year to year, doing deeds which 
-even a political candidate would blush at, violating the most ordinary 
principles of morality and honour, while he sung hymns, made prayers, 
.administered sacraments: expecting, no doubt, at last to enter heaven 
bv some neat arrangement of words used in two senses. 

^ Dr, Calker,’ says Mrs. Stowe, ^ w'as a man of powerful though 
narrow mind, of great energy and efficiency, and of that capability of 
abstract devotion which makes the soldier or the statesman. He was 
earnestly and sincerely devout, as he understood devotion. He began 
with loving the Church for God’s sake, and ended with loving her better 
than God ; and by the Church he meant the organisation of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America. Her cause in his eyes 
was God’s cause. Her glory, God’s glory. Her success, the indispensable 
condition of the millennium. Her defeat, the defeat of all that w^as good 
for the human race. His devotion to her was honest and unselfish. 
Of course Dr. Calker estimated all^interests by their influence on 
.the Presbyterian Church. He weighed every cause in the balance of 
her sancttiaty. What promised extension and power to her, that he 
supported. What threatened defeat or impediment, that be was ready 
to sacrifice. He would at any day sacrifice himself and all his interests 
to that cause, and he felt equally williftg to sacrifice others and their 
interests. The anti-slaVery cause he regarded with a simple eye to 
this question. It was a disturbing force, weakening the harmony 
. ' . , ^ ' among 
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among brethren-— threatening dislniption and disunion/ ^ 
it, therefore, with distrust and aversion. He would read: n<^ i&ts dn 
that side of the question ; and when the discussiftis of zealous bifethreii 
would bring frightful and appalRng statements into the G^eral As* 
sembly, he was too busy in seeking what eould be said to waifd off 
force, to allow them to have much influence on his own mind.’ ^ 

Father Bonnie and Father Dickson are simpler characters* 
Father Dickson is a self-devoted Christian minister, deeply im*^ 
pressed by the evils of slavery, and ready at any sacrifice 
escape from them. Father Bonnie is a Protestant Friar Tuttk-^ 
large, athletic, sanguine,' high-spirited, igUorant,*preju(liced, 
reflecting, who passes joyously through this life, threatehiug 
eternal punishment to all gamblers, drinkers, swearers, end 
cheaters, or, to use his own words, ‘ earning down on them with 
the thunders of Sinai,’ but confident that slavery and slave- 
trading are divine institutions ; and that, ‘ if St. Paul had lived 
in our times, he would have led about with him a drove of 
niggers’ (i. 310). 

The conference begins by a lamentation by Dr. Calker over 
the separation of the Presbyterian Church into two General 
Assemblies, and an earnest wish for reunion : — 

‘ Well,” said Dr. Cushing, ^‘it’s nothing but the radical tone of 
some of your abolition fanatics that stands in the way. These slavery 
discussions in General Assembly have been very disagreeable apd painful 
to our people, particularly those of western brethren. They don*t 
understand us — nor the delicacy of our position. They don’t know that 
we need to be let alone in order to eflect anything. Now I am for trust- 
ing to the softening, melioratinginfluences of the Gospel, The kingdom 
of God coraeth not with observation. I trust that in His myste^ous pro- 
vidence the Lord will see fit, in His own good time, to remove this evil 
of slavery. Meanwhile brethren ought to possess their sopls m 
patience.” 

‘ “ Brother Cushing,” said Father Dickson, “ it does seem to me that 
this silent plan does not answer. We are not half as near to, enutncl- 
pation apparently as we were in eighteen hundred and eighteen*” ^ 

Has there ever been any attempt,” said Clayton, 4* ampYig the 
Christians of your denominations to put a stop to this internal slave- 
trade?” 

‘"‘Well,” said Dr. Cushing,ii“I don’t know that there hnsy luty 
farther than general preaching against injustice*” , 

‘ “ Have you ever made any movement in the church to preyl^t i]|e 
separation of families ? ” said Clayton. , ^ 

‘ “ No, not exactly ; we leave that thing to the conscjencf * 

duals. The synods have almys enjoined it on profei^oiy ef 
to treat their servants according to the spirit of the Gosp-lpi*^^ 

‘ “ Has the church ever endeavoured to infiujence the to 

allow general education ? ” said Clayton. \ 
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; that subject k fraught vrith diffieultiet*/^ said Dr. Cushing. 
The fact is, if these rabid northern abolitionists would let us alone, 
we might perhaps mllte a movement on some of these subjects ; but 
they excite the minds of our people, and get them into such a state of 
inflammation that we dannot do anything.” 

< <‘^Ever since 1836,” said Dr. Packthread, these fellows have been 
pushing and crowding in every Assembly, and we have stood faithfully 
in our lot, to keep the Assembly from doing anything which could give 
offence to our southern brethren. We have always been particular to 
put them forward in our public services, and to show them every ima- 
ginable deference. I think our brethren ought to consider how hard 
we have worked! We had to be instant in season and out of season, I 
can tell you. I think I may claim some little merit,” continued the 
doctor, with a cautious smile spreading over his face. “ If I have any 
talent, it is a capacity for tl^ judicious use of language. Now, some- 
times, brethren will wrangle a whole day, till they all get tired and j‘ick 
of the subject, and then, just let a man who understands the use of terms 
step in, and sometimes, by omitting a single word, he will alter the 
whole face of an affair. 

‘ I told the brethren we bad better get it on to the ground of the 
reserved rights of Presbyteries and Synods, and decline interfering. 
Well, then, that was going very well, but some of the brethren very 
injudiciously got up a resolution in the Assembly, recommending 
disciplinary measures for dancing. That was passed without much 
thought, because, you know, there ’s no great interest involved in danc- 
ing, and of course tliere 's nobody to oppose such a resolution ; but then 
it was very injudicious under the circumstances, for the abolitionists 
made a handle of it immediately, and wanted to know why we couldn’t 
as well recommend a discipline for slavery, because, you see, dancing 
isn’t a sin per se, any more than slavery is, and they haven’t done blow- 
liag their trumpets over us to this day.’* 

^ He^ the company rose from breakfast, and united in singing the 
following hymn : — 

‘‘ Am I a soldier of the cross, 

A follower of the Lamb ; 

shall 1 fear to own Jiis cause, 

Or blush to speak his name ? 

“ Must I be carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease, 

Whilst others fight to win the prize, 

Or sail thro’ bloody seas ? 

Sure I must fight, if I would reign : 

Increase my courage. Lord ; 
ril bear the cross, endure the shame, 

Supported by thy word.” 

/ ‘ Anybody who had seen the fervour with which these brethren now 
j^iited m these stanza^ 'might have supposed them a company of 

' martyrs and cbnfessors, who, having drawn the sword and 

^ thrown 
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thrown away the scabbard^ were now ready for a millenniid 
the devil and all his works. , . 

‘ ‘‘ For my part,” said Father Bonnie, I want union, rm iilll#* Td 
tar and feather these northern abolitionists if 1 could get them*’* 

‘ ^^Figuratimhj^ I suppose ?” said Dr. Packthread, with a gentle Mile* 
^ Yes, figuratively and literally too,” said Father Bonnie, laugUnw. 
Let them come down here and see what they would get. If they wfll 
set the country in a blaze, let them be unarmed in the fire. I thank the 
Lord that 1 am delivered from the bondage of tliinking slavery a sin Of 
an evil in any sense. Our abolitionist brethren have done one good 
thing — they have driven us up to examine the Scriptures, and there we 
find that slavery is not only permitted, but appoint^, %njointd. It is a 
Divine institution. If a northern abolitionist comes at me now, I shake 
the Bible at him, and say, * Nay, but, oh man lewho art thou tlmt 
repliest against God ? Hath not the potter^power over the clay to make 
one lump to honour and another to dishonour?’ I tell you, brethren, it 
blazes from every page of the Scriptures. You’ll never do anything 
till you get on to that ground. A man’s conscience is always hanging 
on to Ills skirts; he goes on just like a bear with a trap on his leg^ 
can’t make any progress that way. You have got to get your feet on 
the ilock of Ages, 1 can tell you, and get the trap ofi’ your leg. There’s 
nothing like the study of the Scriptures to clear a fellow’s mind.” ’ 

The work on American slavery contains many important 
passages omitted when the review of ‘ Uncle Tom ’ first appeared 
in a contemporary journal, and some instructive extracts from 
American newspapers, •which confirm or illustrate some of the 
author’s statements. He had stated, for instance, that the penalties 
denounced by the Fugitive Slave Law on aiding or concealing a 
fugitive, or directly or indirectly obstructing a slave-dealer, n^nst 
render anxious the life of every man of common humanity living 
near tlie line of a fugitive’s escape — since he could never tell how 
soon he might incur them. This is illustrated by the folloifing 
extract from an American paper of July, 1855 : — 

‘ A Mr. Pardon Davis, of Marquette in the State of 

Winsconsin, was temporarily resident at Tensas, in Louisiana, near 
which was a plantation, the scene of horrible cruelties. Some negroes 
escaped from it, took refuge in his wood-yard, were concealed by him, 
and sent in a canoe across the river. A negro-hunter discovered their 
trail, hunted them for forty miles, overtook them, and gave them to 
his dogs to be worried, until at last they confessed whence they eWie 
and who had assisted them. For this crime Mr, Davis was sentenced 
to twenty years' imprisonment in the State prison of Louisiana, and is 
now at Baton Rouge undergoing his punishment. 

‘ The following pas^ges are extracted from a letter which he,M^rote* 
before his trial to the Baptist community of which he is a membl^ 

^ “ I ask my Inrethren and sisters, in the fear of God, if a mm should 

come 
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come to you, presenting: a lacerated back, exposed to the rays of a 
southern summer’s sun for want of a shirt, feet bleeding from having 
been torn by snags and briers, hungry and faint, whose crime was that 
he failed, after straining every neire, to perform the labour appointed 
him— I ask, would you — could you — turn him away without assisting 
him ? No, brethren, I tlnnk I know you too well — I think you would 
hand up a loaf of bread, part with some of your surplus clothing, or, if 
you had no surplus, buy some, as I did — help them across the river, 
point them to the star of Liberty, and bid them God speed. 

‘ ‘‘ And now what more can I say ? Have I done wrong ? Have I 
done more than any man ought to do? Dear brethren, I leave you to* 
judge ; I'am willing to be governed by your decision. I wait with the 
greatest anxiety to hear from you, to know whether I shall receive* 
your sympathies mid prayers, or whether I have done wrong and am 
considered a heathen. If the former, I can bear my affliction with for- 
titude; but if the latter, I*^feel that my life hangs by a slender thread 
— that my days are numbered. In the mean time, brethren, pray for 
me ; sisters, remember me in your prayers. 

^ I must cease, for the last paper in my possession is nearly covered' 
over. And now, my brethren, when you meet to pray for heathen^ 
lands, remember, O I remember our own country. Watch over the- 
declining steps of my parents ; ’tis the greatest boon I can ask, for I fear 
that this intelligence will bring the grey hairs of my loving father and 
affectionate mother to the grave. Comfort them with the thought that 
we may meet in heaven.” * 

The author states that any naan ‘ tainted/ to use the language* 
of a Southern Presbyterian clergyman^ ‘ with the bloodhound 
principles of abolition,’ is ruined, outraged, and exiled. It ap- 
pears that even in Virginia, once the most civilised of the Union,, 
to speak against slavery, though in aflothcr state, is punishable 
by exile. 

^ At a large and respectable meeting held at Piedmont Station, on 
th8 26th instant, for the purpose of expressing their sentiments in< 
relation to the course pursued by John C. Underwood, of Clarke 
County, and GeoA Rye, of Shenandoah, at the Convention recently 
held at PhiladelphW— 

^Resolved, That a committee be appointed to wait .upon Mr* 
Underwood, to inform him of the just feelings of indignation created 
by his course in the Convention, together with his former (reputed) 
course in regard to the institution of slavery, and that they deem it 
just and advisable that he should leave the State as speedily as he cajn 
find it in his power so to do .’ — The Virginia Smtinely June 27, 1856.. 

The largest portion, however, of the work is filled by Mr., 
Sumner’s celebrated speech. That speech is an example and a 
proof of the deterioration of America taste. Mr. Sumner is well 
known in England, indeed in Europe, as, a man of good sense,, 
and of good taste almost to the edge of fastidiousness. But 

whea 
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when he has to address an audience of his fcllow-couxitrjmf^y 
he indulges in such strains as these : — 

‘Portents hang on all the arcy^es of the horizon, threatening to 
darken the broad land, which already yawns with the muttering® of 
civil war/ — i. 73. 

‘ Hirelings picked from the drunken spew and vomit of an uneasy 
civilization, leashed together by secret signs and lodges, have renewed 
the atrocities of the Thugs/ — ii. 101. 

‘ The senator from South Carolina, with incoherent phrases, discharged 
the loose expectoration of his speech now upon the representative of 
Kansas, now upon her people.’ — iii. 136. 

Mr. Sumner is too able and too practised ^ speaker not to 
adapt himself to liis audience. This must be the imagery that 
delights the gravest and the most intelHgent body that America 
possesses ; and as such Mr. Sumner, much as he may have beeii 
ashamed of it, was perhaps justified in using it. The substance of 
the speech is as generally good as the style is frequently detestable. 
It shows how the Missouri compact between the South and 
the North, which prohibited slavery north of latitude 36^^ 30', wa® 
broken by an act introduced at the end of the Session, and 
forced through by the slave-holding President and his slave- 
holding Cabinet, in defiance of the standing orders, which are 
the safeguards of the little independence that now remains in Con- 
gress, by the unsparing, unblushing exertion of the vast powers 
* of bribery and intimidation which arm an American President. 
It shows how by this act the newly-created territory of Kansas* 
was allowed no liberty except the liberty to adopt slavery — 
how its Governor, Sccretaty, Chief Justice, Associate Justices^ 
Attorney, and Marshal were withdrawn from popular election,, 
and sent down from Washington, packed Commissioners for the 
introduction of slavery — and lastly, how, when it appeared .that 
the great majority of the settlers were the friends of freedom^ 
armies after armies of armed ruffians from MIs|puri invaded the 
territory, drove away and murdered the inhabitants, laid waste 
the country, attacked the town, and, having conquered the pro- 
vince, established in it a legislature of foreigners, with no 
object hut plunder for themselves, the creation of a vast market 
for the slave breeders of the South, and the introduction of two , 
slave-holding members into the Senate. Their leaders wer^ 
Stringfellow and Atchison. Mr. Sumner has made them tell 
their own stoiy in their own language : — 

‘ Here is what Stringfellow said before the invasion 

‘ “ To those who have qualms of conscience as to violating lews, 
state or national, the time has come when such impositions tnmt be 
disregarded, as your rights and property are in danger ; and JT advise 

you. 
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yoUy one and all^ to enter every election district in Kansas, in defiance 
of Reeder and his vile myrmidons, and vote at the point of the bowie-- 
knife and revolver. Neither give nor take quarter, as our case de- 
mands it. It is enough that the^ slave-holding interest wills it, from 
which there is no appeal. What right has Governor Reeder to rule 
Missourians in Kansas ? His proclamation and prescribed oath must 
be repudiated. It is your interest to do so. Mind that slavery is esta- 
blished where it is not prohibited.” 

‘ Here is what Atchison said after the invasion : — 

^ Well, what next? Why, an election for members of the legisla- 
ture to organisf^ the territory must be held. What did I advise you to 
do then? Why, meet them on their own ground, and beat them at 
their own game ^ain ; and cold and inclement as the weather was, I 
went over with a company of men. My object in going was not to 
vote. I had no right to vote, unless 1 had disfranchised myself in 
Missouri. I was not within two miles of a voting-place. My object 
in going was not to vote, but to settle a difficulty l)etween two of our 
candidates; and the abolitionists of the north soiid, and published it 
abroad, that Atchison ivas there with bowie-knife and revolver, and by 
God H was true / I never did go into that territory — I never intend to 
go into that territory — without being prepared for all such hind of 
cattle. Well, we beat them, and Governor Reeder gave certificates to 
a majority of all the members of both Houses, and then, after they 
were organised, as everybody will admit, they were the only competent 
persons to say who were, and who were not, members of tlie same.” ’ 

We will conclude our extracts from Mr. Sumner with liis 
description of the mode in which this ruflBan Parliament exercised 
its power : — 

^ The statutes of Missouri, in all their text, with their divisions 
and subdivisions, were adopted bodily, and with such little local adap- 
tation that the word state ” in the original is not even changed to 
‘‘ territory/’ but is left to be corrected by an explanatory act. But, 
all this general legislation was entirely subordinate to the special act, 
entitled “ An Act to punish Offences against Slave Property,” in which 
the one idea thaUfcprovoked this whole conspiracy is at last embodied in 
legislative form, and human slavery openly recognised on free soil, 
under the sanction of pretended law. This act of thirteen sections is in 
itself a Dance of Death, But its complex completeness of wickedness 
without a parallel may be partially conceived, when it is understood 
that in three sections only of it is the penalty of death denounced no 
less than forty* eight different times, by as many changes of language, 
against the heinous offence, descril>ed in forty-eight different ways, of 
interfering with what does not exist in that territory — and under the 
conalitution cannot exist there — ^I mean property in human flesh. 

/ Mark, sir, three different legislative enactments, which constitute 
part of this work. First, according to one act, all who deny, by 
spoken or written word, ‘‘ the right of persons to hold slaves in this 
territory,” are denounced as felons, to be punished by imprisonment at 
^ ^ * hard 
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hard labour for a term not less than two years ; it may h^for life. 
And to show the extravagance of this injustice, it has been well put by 
the senator from Vermont [Mr. Oollamer], that, should the senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Cass], who believes that slavery cannot exist la a 
territory unless introduced by express legislative acts, venture there 
with his moderate opinions, his doom must be that of a felon ! To this 
extent are tlie great liberties of speech and of the press subverted. 
Secondly^ by another act, entitled, “ An Act concerning Attorneys^at- 
♦ Law,” no person can practise as an attorney, unless he shall obtain a 
licence fnmi the territorial courts, which, of course, a tyrannical discre- 
tion will be free to deny ; and, after obtaining such liaence, Jie is con- 
strained to take an oath, not only to support” the Constitution of the 
United States, but also to support the Territorial Ac^ and the Fugitive 
Slave Bill, thus erecting a test for the function of the bar, calculated 
to exclude citizens who honestly regard thalr latter legislative enormity 
as unfit to be obeyed. And, thirdly ^ by another act, entitled, An 
Act^oncerning Jurors,” all persons “ conscientiously opposed to hold- 
ing slaves,” or not admitting the right to hold slaves in the territory,” 
are excluded from the jury on every question, civil or criminal, arising 
out of asserted slave property. 

‘ It was necessary to guard against the possibility of change, *even 
tardily, at a future election ; and this was done by two diflereut acts ; 
under the ^first of which, all who will not take the oath to support the 
Fugitive Slave Bill are excluded from the elective franchise; and 
under the second of which, all others are entitled to vote who shall 
tender a tax of one dollar to the sheriff on the day of election ; thus 
disfranchising all opposed to slavery, and at the same time opening the 
door fo the votes of the invaders ; by an unconstitutional shibboleth, 
excluding from the polls the mass of actual settlers, and by making the 
franchise depend upon a petty tax only, admitting to the polls the mass of 
borderers from Missouri. Thus, by tyrannical forethought, the usurpa- 
tion not only fortified all that it did, but assumed a self’^perpetuuting 
energy. I'hus was the crime consummated. Slavery now stands erect, ^ 
clanking its chains on the territory of Kansas, surrounded by a code of 
death, and trampling upon all cherished liberties, whether of speech, 
the press, the bar, the trial by jury, or the electoral franchise. And, 
sir, all this has been done, not merely to introduce a wrong which in 
itself is a denial of all rights, and in dread of which a mother has lately 
taken the life of her offspring ; not merely, as has been sometimes said, 
to protect slavery in Missouri, since it is futile for this state to com- 
plain of freedom on the side of Kansas, when freedom exists without 
complaint on the side of Iowa, and also on the side of Illinois ; but it 
has been done for the sake of political power, in order to bring two 
new slave-holding senators upon this floor, and thus to fortify m the 
national government the desperate chances cf a waning oligarch* 

The effectiveness of the speech may be estimated by the bar- 
barous violence of the answers which it provoked. VVe insert 
two specimens : — 


* « Is 
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^ 19 it,’^ said Mr. Douglas (« candidate for the Presidency)^ the 
object of the senator to provoke some of us to kick him as we would a 
dog in tlie street, that he may get sympathy upon tlie just chastisement ? 
The senator, by his charge of trime, stultifies three-fourths of the 
whole body, a majority of the North, nearly the whole South, a majority 
of whigs, and a majority of democrats here. He sayif they are infamous. 
If he so believed, who could suppose that he would ever show his face 
among such a body of men ? How dare he approach one of those gen- 
tlemen to give him his hand after that act ? If he felt the courtesiet 
between men, he would not do it. He would deserve to have himself 
spit in tjie fac^ for doing so.” 

^ Mr. Mason, of Virginia, said, — 

‘ “ Mr. President, the necessities of our political position bring us inta 
relations and associations upon this floor, which, in obedience to a 
common government, we» are forced to admit. They bring us into- 
relations and associations which, beyond the walls of this chamber, we 
are enabled to avoid — associations here, whose presence elsewhbre is- 
dishonour, and the touch of whose hand would be a disgrace. ^ The 
necessity of political position alone brings me into relations with 
men upon this floor whom elsewhere I cannot acknowledge as pos- 
sessing manhood in any form. I am constrained to hear here de- 
pravity, vice in its most odious form uncoiled in this presence, exhibit- 
ing its loathsome deformities in accusation and vilification against the 
quarter of the country from which I come ; and I must listen to it 
because it is a necessity of my position, under a common government, 
to recognise as an equal, politically, one whom to see elsewhere is ta 
shun and despise. 1 did not intend to be betrayed into this debate ; 
but I submit to the necessity of my position. 1 am here now, united with 
an honoured band of patriots, from the North equally with the South,, 
to try if we can preserve and perpetuate those institutions which cflhers 
are prepared to betray, and are seeking to destroy ; and I will submit 
to tlie necessity of that positiqn at least until the work is accomplished.' " 

The outrage which followed is too well known. We will 
not waste the reader’s time by relating it, but we will extract 
from the work before us one or two of the comments of the 
American press. From the ‘Richmond Inquirer,’ June 12y 
1856 

‘ In the main, the press of the South applaud the conduct of Mr. 
Brooks, without condition or limitation. Our approbation, at least, is- 
entire and unreserved. We consider the act good in conception, better- 
in execution, and best of all in consequence. The vulgar abolitionists- 
in the senate are getting above themselves. They have been humoured 
until they forget their position. They have grown saucy and dare to 
be impudent to gentlemen! They must be lashed into submission. 
Sumner, in particular, ought to have iiine-and-thirty early every morn- 
ing. He is a great strapping fellow, and could stand the cowhide 
beauti^illy. Mr. Brooks has initiated this salutary discipline, and he 
deserves applause for the bold, judicious manner in which he chastised 
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the scamp Sumner. It was a proper act, done at the proper tio^e, and 
in the proper place. Of all places on earth, the senate chaitib^r was 
the very spot where Sumner should have been made to suffer. It was 
literally and entirely proper that he 4»ould be stricken down and beaten 
ju%it beside the desk ag^ainst which he leaned as he fulminated his hlthy 
utterances throu«h^the Capitol. We trust other g:eiitlemen will folIq;w 
the example of Mr. Brooks, that so a curb may be imposed upon the 
truculence and audacity of abolition speakers. If need be, let us lltive 
.a caning or cowhiding every day. If the worst come to the worst, SO 
much tlie sooner, so much the better,' 

A meeting in South Carolina : — 

‘ A public meeting of tlie citizens of Fairfield was held on Tuesday 
night, 27th ult,, to approft the conduct of the Hon. Pfeston S. Brooks, 
in administering to Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts, a wholesome and 
richly merited castigation. 

‘ “ Resolved, That we most heartily approve the practical enforce- 
ment of respect for the motives of Southern men and^outheru States, 
in the chastisement inflicted upon the champion of black republicanism 
by the Hon. P. S. Brooks ; and tliat we hereby tender to Mr. Brooks 
.<mr cordial approbation.” * 

From the ‘ South Side Democrat,’ May 24 : — 

‘ The telegraph has recently announced no information mpre grateful 
ito our feelings than the classical caning which this outrageous aboli- 
tionist received, on Thursday, at the hands of the chivalrous Brooks, of 
South Carolina. No punishment is adequate to a proper restraint of 
his insolence but a deliberate, cool, dignified, and classical caning.' 

From the ‘ South Carolina Times,’ of the 27th May, 1856 
♦(State paper): — 

‘ Up to the 22nd of May, a.d. 1856, nope have been found willing to 
step forward, as Carolinians, in defence of the character of Southern 
men or the institutions of the South, but the Hon. Preston S. Brooks, 
Colonel Brooks has the honour of being the first man who dared to 
•carry out his declaration that he was ready to commence the war in 
Washington, in the Halls of Congress. Colonel Brooks has done no- 
thing that South Carolinians otiglit to be ashamed of. lie has boldly 
.stepped forward, at the risk of his life, ease, and social relation, and we 
know that there will be found but one sentiment among the people 
of South Carolina, which is “ Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant ! 

The following resolution was passed at a late meeting of the 
citizens of Newberry (Brooks’s district) : — 

< Be it unanimously resolved, That this meeting approves the ecmdiict 
of the Hon. P. S. Brooks in the premises, and that it recommends that 
meetings be held, on the first Monday in June next, in the various dis- 
tricts 
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tricts constituting this congressional district, to express the approbation 
which we are sure his constituents generally will accord to him/ 

I’he Senate refused to expel Mr. Brooks. To test the opinion 
of his constituents he resigned his seat. He was re-elected 
unanimously. He was prosecuted. To acquit him was, even in 
Afnerica, impossible. He was found guilty. His punishment 
was# fine of 300 dollars. This is the value set, in Washington, 
on freedom of debate. Any ruffian willing to pay GO/, may 
waylay, disable, and, as we fear will be the event in this instance, 
injure for life any political opponent. We have a letter before 
us dated the*23rd of December last, seven months after the 
outrage. It describes Mr. Sumner as still suffering severely, — as 
recommended by his medical advisers to(|retire from public life, 
at least for a year, — but as resolved, with the courage and self- 
devotion which all who finew him expected from him, to take his 
seat at the opening of Congress, and to protest, at least, if in such 
an assembly as^he Senate of the United States he can do no 
more, against the despotism, half democratic and half oligarchic, 
by which his country is now enslaved. 

During the whole of this century — in fact, ever since the jpde- 
pendence of the United States was acknowledged — the two or 
three hundred thousand slaveholders of the South have governed 
the milliods of the North. They have named the Presidents, 
they have liad a majority in the Senate and a majority in the 
Supreme Court, and have wielded the vast patronage of the Exe- 
cutive. In defiance of the Constitution they bought Louisiana ; 
they annexed Texas ; they seized a territory larger than liuropc, 
between the Appalachian and the Rocky Mountains ; they estab- 
lished slavery on half of that vast continent, on condition that the 
other lialf should remain free; they broke that compact, and 
opened Kansas to slavery ; when the people of Kansas refused the 
pollution, they forced it on them by armed invasion, incendiarism, 
rapine, and civil war ; they riveted on them the chain by the most 
monstrous code that ever was devised ; and as their last triumph 
they have placed in the chair at Washington a man pledged not 
only to the maintenance but to the extension of slavery at home, 
and to war, aggression, and spoliation abroad. 

The questions which disturb every mind in America, and to 
which tve cannot be indifferent, are, whether this tyranny can 
last? and, if it is to fall, what is to overthrow it? We have 
before us a file of American newspapers for the last three months. 
The fierceness with which the South tramples on its northern sub- 
jects, the indignation and shame wkh which the North struggles 
against the oppressor, may be estimated by the violence of the 
measures proposed on each side. The expedient of the North is 

separation. 
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separation. Disunion societies and meetings are multiplying in 
New York and in New England. We extract a couple of their 
advertisements : — 

‘ 1^ New Yobk State Distjnk^ Anti-Slavery Convention.-^ 
A Disunion Anti-Slavery Convention for the Stata of New York will 
be held at ALBANY, the second week in February, 1857i’ 

‘ State Disunion Convention. — W e, the undersigned, citisens 
of Worcester, believing the result of the recent Presidential Election 
to involve four years more of pro-slavery government, and a rapid in- 
crease in the hostility between the two sections of the Union ; 

‘ Believing this hostility to be the otfspring, not of party excitement^ 
but of a fundamental difference in education, habits, ami laws i 

‘ Believing the existing Union to be a failure, as being a hopeless 
attempt to unite under pne government two antaggnistic systems of 
society, which diverge more widely with every year ; 

" And believing it to be the duty of intelligent and conscientious men 
to meet these facts with wisdom and firmness ; ^ 

^ Respectfully invite our fellow-citizens of Massachusetts to meet 
in Convention at Worcester, on Thursday, January 16f to consider tlm 
practicability, probability, and expediency of a separation between the 
• free and slave States, and to take such other measures as the condition 
of the times may require.’ 

Here is an extract from a speech made at a Boston meeting in 
July last : — 

^ Mr, President, in the dark and troubled night that is upon us, I 
see but one star of hope and I thank the Abolitionists of Massa- 
chusetts, not alone that they first told the secret of slavery, twenty-five 
years ago, to the astonished nation, but that they have told another 
secret, more recently, more daringly, -to a nation yet more astonislied — 
told the secret of anti-slavery, and tol(f it in one word — D isunion I 
(Enthusiastic applause, long continued.) Mr. President, as God is in 
lieaven, our destiny and our duty are to be found there. It is our only 
hope.’ 

And here is the comment on it by another speaker: — 

^ I respond to that sentiment — Peaceably if we can, forcibly if W0 
must ! ” (Loud cheers.) I think we are unworthy to stand in the old 
Cradle of Liberty, if we shrink even from the baptism of blood, if such 
be the will of God ; and I am not sure but it is ; for if there w^as ever 
a time when we might say, There is no remisi^ion of sins without the 
shedding of blood,” we have reached that time ; and if even by seas of 
blood we can wash out our sins and stains, we may thank God for that 
baptism, and accept salvation even on terms so feanul. I think we had 
better familiarize our minds to the possibility, at least, that the streets 
of Boston may yet run with blood. I do not believe that ever yet a 
nation wandered so far from t|ie true spirit of freedom, justice, and 
humanity, as we have gone, and then returned, without passing through 
that metaphorical Red Sea ; and though I know that war is a curse 
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always, and, probably, always a crime, too, yet I think we have gone 
beyond the time to question the right of war, for I expect scenes of 
violence, just as I expect Etna will vomit the blazing bile from her 
sickening stomach, in obedience to tlie same law of God which operates 
upon the human mind as well. Apd I tiiink, if we escape even with 
bfood and battle — the battle where the garments shall be rolled in 
blood, and accompanied with confusion and noise ” — that even then, 
considering how great a loss we have sustained, salvation will be cheap 
even at such a priqe as that (applause).’ 

^ It is usele&s,* says a less excited arguer, ‘ to disguise this state of things, 
or to pretend that there is any present probability of restoring the har- 
mony that existed in the workings of the Government when there was a 
common agreement. North and South, that slavery was a nuisance, and 
an evil to be got rid of at the eai;liest practicable moment. Such was 
our condition whe»the Union was formed and the constitution adopted. 
At a later period a comparative harmony was preserved by compromises 
on the question. Now, the^ old idea is repudiated by the slavery-men, 
and the compromise system seemingly abjured by all. We are thus 
arrived at the point of collision between the opposing forces in the 
Government, While this state of things continues to exist there can be 
no peace. There can be a triumpii of one party over the other, but 
that is all. How long is political union possible under such circum- 
stances ? There may be a period or periods of peace between the com- 
batants, but they will ever be temporary, and partake of the character 
•of a truce, or of submission of the vanquished to the victor. Inevitably, 
4iowever, they must come to an end, and that end is separation of the 
free and slave States; and it is the part of wise statesmanship, both 
North and South, among all dispassionate men, to prepare the way for 
this result in a manner which shall not disgrace the civilization of the 
age in which we live.’ 

The counsels of the South are at least as desperate. We ex- 
tract the following passages from a letter ♦addressed by Mr. Piiett, 
an eminent citizen of South Carolina, to the governor of that 
State, printed in the Charleston ‘ Mercury — 

‘ In my judgment,’ says Mr. Phett, ‘ all true statesmanship in the 
South consists in forming combinations and shaping events so as to bring 
about, as steadily as possible, a dissolution of the present Union and a 
Southern confederacy. Why should we not dissolve our political con- 
nection with the people of the North ? Have we not in vain done our 
duty to them, in all patience and humility ? Are there any remem- 
brances of the past which they have not embittered, or feelings of 
affection which they have not outraged ^ Have they not, for a long 
course of years, put upon us indignities and wrongs which they never 
would have borne from us or from any other people ? Their conduct 
towards us, if we were independent nations, would long since have 
justified us in declaring war against them. Instead of that friendship 
which a common Confederacy implies, tfiey have for twenty years pur* 
sued towards us a course of the most ruthless hostility. Men are now 
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upheld as their exponents and leaders, governors of States and metnbers 
of Congress, who openly declare their purpose to destroy us, and exuU 
in the prospect of the slaughter and desolation they m^itate carrying 
over the South. Do we need their association with us for inteantu 
protection ? We are fully competent to protect ourselves ; and if we 
were not, and turn to them for assistance, we know that they would 
rather fire the torch of insurrection than extinguish it. Are we not 
sufficiently powerful to protect ourselves from foreign nations.^ We 
are tiie most important people in the world to its welfare and happiness. 
If, by a sudden stroke of the Almighty, the Southern States were anni* 
hilated, it would occasion a greater shock to the civilization and cora-» 
fort of other nations than the extinction of any other peofde inhabiting 
its surface. What, then, have we to fear from foreign States ? By our 
productions we can command their friendship and pea^, whilst by our 
j)liysical power we can defy their hostility. Eight millions of the white 
race, raised to the use of arms, and constituting one of the most military 
peo])le in the world, inhabiting a country intersected all over by rail- 
roads, are unconquerable by aiiy power upon earth. Why, then, should 
we not be independent jn government as we are in all our resources for 
national power, wealth,’ and prosperity? Why should we still continue 
vexed tributaries to the North — harassed dependencies — despised un- 
derlings — to be eternally scourged from tariff to slavery, and from 
slavery to tariff — only, at last, to be trampled out of existence in blood ? 
Break from the North, and give us a Southern Confederacy, as you 
value honour, prosperity, life itself. Those who have been watching, 
and waiting, and striving, for Southern independence and a Souliiern 
Union — although at times their hearts may have died away within them 
in despair — have heard the late tumult at the North, mustering the 
power against the South, with rekindled hope and loftier resolutions. 
On! let the contest come. If true to ourselves, a glorious destiny 
awaits us, and the South will yet be a great, free, and independent 
people.’ 

‘ We declare,’ says the editor of the pappr in which Mr. Phett’s 
letter appears — 

‘ that we not only desire to make territories, now free, slave territories, 
and to acquire new territory into which to extend slavery — such as 
Cuba, north-eastern Mexico, &c. — but we would re-open the African 
slave-trade, that every white man might have a chance to make himself 
owner of one or more negroes, and go with them and his household gods 
wherever opportunity beckoned to enterprise. 

‘ But the North would never consent to this ; they would dissolve 
the Union rather than grant it, say the croaking impracticables. Try 
it. There is nothing to lose by the experiment. At all events, if the 
attempt to re-open this trade should fail, it would give one more proof 
of how injurious our connection with the North has become to us, 
and would indicate one more signal advantage which a Southern Con- 
federacy would have over the present lieterogeneous association called 
the Union.’ 

Vol 101. — JVb. 202. 2 A The»c^ 
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These, however, may be the rash ebullitions of the party spirit 
of irresponsible individuals. We now mc^ke some extracts from 
a grave State paper, the message of Mr. Adams, the governor of 
South Carolina, to his legislatifre : — 

‘ The object,* says Governor Adams, ‘ for which you were convened 
in extra session has been determined. The popular voice has declared in 
favour of our party. But considered in reference to the vital issue between 
the North and the South, I fear that it will be a barren triumph — that 
it will prove to be, at best, but a brief respite of feverish, exhausting 
excitement, destined to end in embittered feeling and distracted counsel 
among dursel^es. Slavery and Frec-Soilisni can never be reconciled. 
Our enemies have been defeated — not vanquished. A majority of the 
free States havA declared against the South, upon a purely sectional 
issue, and in the remainder of tliem formidable minorities fiercely con- 
tended for victory under ’the same banner. The triumph of this geo- 
graphical party must dissolve the Confederacy, unless we are prepared 
to sink down into a state of acknowledged inferiority. W e will act wisely 
to employ the interval of repose afforded by the late election in earnest 
preparation for the inevitable conflict. The Southern States have never 
demanded more than equality and security. They cannot submit to 
less, and remain in the Union without dishonour and ultimate ruin. 

‘ The consumption of cotton has steadily increased, and will in a few 
years exceed the supply — not from want, on our part, of laud on Avhich 
to grow it, but from want of operators to cultivate it. The d(*mand for 
the article being greater than the supply, the price must go uj), in the 
absence of all disturbing causes. As long as this contimu^s to be the 
case we must prosper ; but the certain effect of high prices will be to 
stimulate the growth of it in foreign countries, and in time to destroy 
the monopoly which we have so long enjoyed. To maintain our present 
position we must have cheap labour. This can be obtained in but one 
way — BY RE-opENiNG THE ^FKicAN Slave-trade. It is a diseased 
sentimentality which starts back at the idea of legalizing the slave-trade, 
and at the same time contemplates without emotion tlie cruel servitude 
which capital exacts of labour all the world over. Tht re was a time 
when canting philanthropists had instilled into us a belief that slavery 
was wrong. Investigation has entirely changed the once common sen- 
timent on this point. The South now believes that a mysterious Pro- 
vidence has brought the two races together on this continent for wise 
purposes, and that the existing relation has been mutually beneficial. 
Southern slavery has elevated the African to a degree of civilization 
which the black race has never attained in any other or country. 
We see it now in its true li^yht, and regard it as the most safe and 
stable basis for free institutions in the world. Had the slave-trade 
never been closed, the equilibrium betweeii the North and tiie South 
would not have been destroyed. The North has had ti»e Old World 
from which to draw her supply of labour, and hence the rapid settle- 
ment of the North-West. Since 1808 the South has supplied her own 
labour, and has necessarily made slower progress in settling up the 
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South-West. If the trade were open now, I am persuaded that the South 
would not consent to close it ; and this is, perlmps, the best answer to 
the arg:uraent derived from the mere sentiment that is arrayed against 
the proposition. It is apprehended tl^t the operiing of this trade will 
lessen tlie value of slaves, and ultimately destroy the institution. It is 
u sufficient answer to point to the fact that unrestricted immigration 
has not diminished the value of labour in the north-western section of the 
Confederacy. The cry there is, want of labour, notwithstanding capital 
has the pauperism of the Old World to press into its grinding service. 
I believe that more slaves are necessary to a continuance of our mono- 
j)oly in plantation products. I believe that they are necessary to the 
fidl development of our whole round of agricultural and* meclmuical 
resources ; that they are necessary to the restoration of the South to 
an equality of })ower in the (ieneral Govermneiit, perhaps to the very 
integrity of slave society, disturbed as it has been by causes which have 
induced an undue proportion of the ruling race.* To us have been com- 
mitted the fortunes of this peculiar form of society resulting from the 
union of unequal races. It has vindicated its claim to the approbation 
of an enlightened humanity. It has civilised and Ciiristianized the 
African. It has exalted the white race itself to higher hopes and pur- 
poses, and it is p<‘rhaps of the most sacred obligation that we should 
give it the means of expansion, and that we should press it forward 
a perpetuity of progress.’ 

# 

We own our inability to prophesy, or even to conjecture, what 
ten years hence, or even five years hence, will be the condi- 
tion of the States and territories now constituting the Union. 
The forces that keep them together are enormous. There is 
national vanity, the pride of forMng an empire already a match 
for any existing Power, soon to oecome superior to any single 
rival, and likely within the lives of our younger readers to dic- 
tate to the wliole world, civilised and uncivilised. In fifty years 
the Union, if it shall subsist, will contain one hundred millions 
of the richest and the most energetic population that has ever 
formed one body politic. It seems at first sight impossible that 
any arguments or any combination of arguments should induce 
men to reject such a destiny. But nations are governed less by 
reason than by passion, and on the side of disunion are arrayed 
the strongest passions of human nature — resentment, hatred, fear, 
tlie recollection of past injuries, treacheries, and insults, and the 
anticij)ation of future ones ; a belief on the part of the South that 
the North is resolved to destroy an institution on the permar 
nence of which the fortune and even the life of every planter de** 
pends ; a belief on the part of the North that that institution is a 
iAional sin, endangering in another world the prospects of all its 
Abettors, and in this world distorting the policy, injuring the 
prosperity, and disgracing the character of the nation. 

2 A 2 Between 
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Between such feelings and such opinions what room is there for 
compromise? The North is resolved to repress, to circumscribe, 
and eventually to abolish slavery. The South is resolved not only 
to perpetuate but to extend k. Tlie fraud and violence of the 
South have as yet been successful. Can she continue to be so? 
To a bystander this seems to be impossible. That the weaker, 
the poorer, the less intelligent minority should in a bad cause 

! )revail against the sympathy and the reason of the wljole civi- 
ized world, is opposed to all our experience. The South must, 
we think, be in time defeated. Will she acquiesce in that 
defeat*? Even supposing her to acquiesce — that is to say, sup- 
posing her not to immediately break off from the Union — can she 
join with the'North in working it? Can a people, thus inflamed 
and divided, unite once in every four years in the election of a 
ruler with more power and patronage than any czar or emperor ? — 
of a ruler who immediately on his accession has ninety thousand 
paid places to scatter over a country in which money is almost 
the only social distinction ? — of a ruler who for four years is to be 
the irremoveable master of the home and the foreign policy of 
the wliole empire ; who can wield the disciplined force of the 
national army and navy, and let slip the ruffians and }>iratcs of 
private war, against every independent country which Ijis party 
may covet, and against every home province which it may wish 
to plunder or to oppress ? 

Every election approaches nearer and nearer to a civil war. 
Before every election the threats of tlie party that fears disap- 

f iointmcnt are louder and loud^ Will they ever be executed ? 
f Colonel Fremont had succeeded last December, as but for the 
intervention of a third candidate he must have done, would the 
South have submitted in impotent rage? If, as probably will 
be the case, he should succeed four years hence, will she then 
submit? We will not venture to answer any of these questions. 
But it does appear to us that a bond which every four years is 
on the point of separating must eventually snap. 
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Art. III. — 1. Reports of the Commissionei's in Lunacy to the Lord 
Chancellor, 

2. The Journal of Psychological Medicine and Mental Patholoqy. 
9 vols. 1828 to i857. Edited by Forbes Winslow, M.l)., 
D.C.L., Oxon* 

3. The Treatment of the Insane laithout Mechanical Restraint* 
By John Conolly, M.D. London, 1856. 

4. The Fifth Annual Report of the Committee of Visitors of the 
County Lunatic Asylum at Colney Hatch, 

5. The Eleventh Report of the Committee of Visitor's of the County 
Lmatic Asylum at Hanwell, 

H orace WALPOLE, whose pen Las gra\%n so deeply 
the social characteristics of his age^ in describing to his 
friend Mann the terrors excited by tlie Lord George Gordon 
mob, says ‘ they threaten to let the lions out of the Tower, and 
the madmen out of Bedlam.’ In this short sentence we have a 
clear view of the opinion which our forefathers entertained of luna- 
tics — an opinion which the pictures of Hogarth’s Madhouse Cells 
have impressed on the popular mind even to this day. And in 
truth it is not fifty years since the state of things which now 
exists only in the imagination of the ignorant, was both general 
and approved. The interior of Bethlehem at that date could 
furnish pictures more terrible than Hogarth ever conceived. It is 
not our purpose, however, to dwell upon these horrors of former 
days. 'J’hrough the inslrument^ity of the Tiikes, Gardner Hill, 
Charlesworth, Winslow, and CoAlly, the old method of treatment, 
with its whips, chains, and manacles, lias passed away lor ever, 
and as a true emblem of the revolution which has taken place, 
we may mention that some years since a governor, in passing 
through the laundry of Bethlehem, perceived a wrist-manacle, 
which had been converted by one of the women into a stand for 
a flat iron. 

In spite of the ameliorations in the condition of the insane, 
many among the higlier, and nearly all among the lower classes, 
still look upon the County Asylum as the Bluebeard’s cupboard 
of the neighbourhood. These unfounded ideas act as a powerful 
drawba<‘k to the successful treatment of insanity, for as the vast 
majority of cures are effected within three months of the original 
attack, whatever deters the friends of the patient from bringing 
him under regimen at the earliest possible moment, probably 
ensures the perpetuation of the disease. We can well imagine 
the undefined awe and tribulation of spirit with which the un- 
happy creatures who are stricken in mind enter the gates of an 
abode in which they are supposed to be given over to a durance 
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worse than death ; but so mistaken is the impression, that the 
feeling's of desperation are almost immediately succeeded by the 
inspiriting dawnings of hope. The furious maniac who arrives 
at Colney Hatch or Hanwelkin a cart, or a handbarrow, bound 
with ropes like a frantic animal, the terror of his friends and 
himself, is no sooner within the building which imagination 
invests with such terrors, than half his miseries cease. The 
ropes cut, ho stands up once more free from restraint, kind 
words are spoken to him, he is soothed by a bath, and, if still 
violent, the padded room, which offers no aggravating mechanical 
or peissonak resistance, calms his fury, and sleep, which ||as so 
long been a stranger to him, visits him the first night which 
he spends im the dreaded asylum. An old lady — a relapsed 
patient — whose silver locks hung dishevelled on her shoulders, 
was, when wc visited Hanwell, waiting in a cab in a state of the 
wildest excitement. Immediately she was admitted, and recog- 
nised the faces of the nurses who had formerly been kind to 
her, her whole countenance changed. ‘ What, you JBurke and 
you Thomson again ! ’ she exclaimed, delighted at renewing 
former friendships ; and settling herself down j)caceably in the 
ward, she appeared as comfortable as at her own fireside. 

Not only have the old methods of treatment been abandoned, 
but many changes have been made to render the houses for the 
insane less rejmlsive to the eye. Thousands of pounds have 
been spent in replacing the dungcon-like apertures (often without 
glass) with light-framed windows, undarkened by dismal bars ; 
the gratings have been remot|^ from the fireplaces ; and that 
all the other associations may be in harmony with the improved 
appearance of the building, the harsh title of keeper has given 
place to that of attendant, and the madhouse has become the 
asylum. In the old plan, the entire treatment seemed to consist 
in secluding the patient from every sight which renders life 
sweet, and in wrenching him violently from all the conditions 
which formerly surrounded him ; the new idea is to bring within 
the walls as much of the outside world as possible. Here the 
artisan finds employment in various handicrafts, the agricultural 
labourer renews his commerce with the soil, and the female plies 
her needle or pursues her accustomed occupations in the laundry 
or the kitchen. Amusement takes its turn, and those who travel 
by the Great Western train on winter evenings are surpriscnl 
to see the lights streaming from the great hall of Hanwell 
and to hear perchance the sounds of music. These issue from 
the ball-room of the establishment! In place of the dark dun- 
geon, the bonds and the blows which once added outward to in- 
WMd woe, the inmates are realising the poetic picture of Gray, — 
V * ‘ With 
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‘ With antic Sport and blue-eyed Pfeasures, 

Frisking light in frolic measures ; 

Now pursuing, now retreating, 

Now in circling troops they meet : 

To brisk notes in cadeRce beating 
Glance their many-twiukling feet/ 

Mental aberration is not of necessity the bane of mental 
enjoyment. There are many sweets by which its bitterness may be 
diluted and diminished, though our ancestors were so ignorant of 
the fact, as to believe that the best thing to be done for a mind 
o’erthrown was to pour vinegar to gall. 

Dr. Conolly, in his lately published volume on ‘Tne Treatment 
of the Insane without Mechanical Restraint,’ l^oks upon the 
banishment of the strait- waistcoat with a just pride, for to him 
we owe the abolition of the last mechanical means of coercing 
temporary violence ; but we cannot participate in his fear that 
the selfisliness and ignorance of liuman nature will ever he able 
to restore the gloomy reigH which has at last been brought to a 
close. We can no more go back to the days of hobbles and hand- 
cuffs, chains and stripes, tluan we can go back to the days of the 
rack and thumbscrew. We miiy have, it is true, lamentable 
exposures, such as took place at Betlilehem in 1851, but the depth 
of the public outcry, and the promptness with which the irregulari- 
ties wore n*riie(licd, is of itself an evidence that general opinion 
will prove the cornictlve of occasional abuses. Nor can we, 
from a fancied appreherisiqn of the return to obsolete practices, 
join in tht‘ fanaticism wliich forbids the use of the strait- jacket 
as a means of coercion uridca- all circumstances. There can be no 
doubt that the treatment wliich requires its frequent use is a bad 
one ; but to deny that there arc cases which call for its restraints 
would be to deny the evidence of our senses. Dr. Wilkes, the 
late medical officer to the Stafford County Lunatic Asylum, and 
now Commissioner in Lunacy, in answer to a series of questions 
issued by tlic Commissioners on Lunacy upon the subject, makes 
the following remarks : — 

‘ With every disposition to advocate the disuse of restraint to the 
utmost extent, I am compelled to admit that the result of my expe- 
rience in this asylum, up to ihe present time, leads me to the conclusion 
that cases may occur in which its temporary employment may be both 
necessary and justifiable. Besides the occasion^ use of some means of 
confining the hands when feeding patients by means of the stomach- 
pump, a more prolonged use of restraint was necessary in two eases 
which ofturred some years since. One of these was a man of ao 
determined a suicidal disposition, that on .more than one occasion 
he nearly effected his purpose by trying to beat his head and fece 
against the walls, to throw himself from tables and chairs, and thrust 
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spoons and other articles down his throat. When first admitted^ 
he was not suspected of having any suicidal tendency, and for some 
weeks did not show any ; as a matter of precaution he slept in a padded 
room, and one night he so battered his head with a tin vessel that 
he was found nearly dead from loss of blood, and his life was subse- 
quently in much danger from extensive sloughing of the scalp. In this 
case it was absolutely necessary to confine the hands to keep any 
dressings on the head, and after the wounds had healed, and the con- 
finement of the hands hafl been discontinued, he wore a thickly-padded 
cap for many months. Several years after this, he bit both his little 
fingers off, and though the suicidal disposition has in a great measure 
subsided, he h still at times much excited, but does not require any 
restraint. The second case was one of acute mania. A powerful 
young man refused all food under the impression that it was poisoned, 
and imagined that every one who went near him intended to murder 
him. Every inducement' to get him to take food was in vain, and 
though a sufficient body of attendants, under my own inspection, at- 
tempted to do what was necessary for him, he became so much bruised 
in holding him in his struggles to assaill the attendants, when it was 
urgently requisite tliat food should be administered into the stomach, 
that I decided upon confining his hands, and both food anrl medicine 
were then readily administered. The result certainly justified the means 
employed, as the excitement subsided, and he sbon recovered/ 

So much for the experience of the medical attendant of a 
public asylum ; now let us hear the testimony of Dr. Forbes 
Winslow, whose experience in his private asylum at Hammer- 
smith has been as great perhaps as that of any man, since he 
has lived with his family for ten years in the very midst of 
his patients, and who is surpassed by no one in Lis enlightened 
and gentle treatment of the insane. 

* Patients,* he says in his Keport to the Commissioners, ‘ have 
often expressed a wish to be placed under mechanical restraint, 
should I, in my judgment, believe that they would, when much 
excited, commit overt acts of violence, and be dangerous to therh- 
selves and otliers. In cases like these, mechanical restraint may for a 
short period be applied, not only without detriment, but with positive 
advantage as a curative process. Several instances relative of this fact 
have come under my observation. I have seen cases where no food or 
medicine could be administered without subjecting the patient to 
restraint. In these cases, if all idea of cure had been abandoned, and 
I could have reconciled it to my conscience to allow the di»ease to take 
its uninterrupted course, and have permitted the patient to exist upon 
the minimum amount of nutriment, and take no medicine, all restraint 
might easily be dispensed with ; but considering the cure of iw patient 
paramount to every other consideration, I had no hesitations to the 
humane and right mode of procedure.’** 

In a case which came under our knowledge, a patient 
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imagined that the text, ‘ If thine eye offend thee pluck it out,* 
was literally intended, and, after various attempts to comply 
with the command, he succeeded in destroying the sight of one 
orbit. Such instances are rare,^but the medical man should at 
all times be prepared to meet them, instead of folding his arms and 
looking h(dplessly on whilst the mischief is being done, through 
a craven fear of the non-restraint cry The strait- waistcoat is 
certainly liable to great abuse, but les®han the padded room, 
wliich may be converted into a cruel means of coercion in the 
hands of unwatched^ attendants. 

There yet remains a vast amount of restraint, u^ich is almost 
as irritating, if not so strongly reprobated, as the imj)l(imeats 
which bind the limbs of the suicidal or violent. Restraint is only 
comparjitive. The strait- waistcoat is the narrowest zone of con- 
finement, and the padded room but a little wider. Next to these 
comes the locked gallery for a class, then the encircling high 
wall for the entire lun^c community ; and lastly, that aerial 
barrier the parole, for those who can be trusted to go beyond the 
asylum. The efforts of philanthropists will not, we aro con- 
vinced, cease, until all the methods of confinement, down to 
the parole, are removed ; or at least so disguised as to hinder 
their pAsent irritating action upon the inmates. As long as the 
chief idea in connection with these establishments is that they 
are receptacles for the detention of the insane, so long perhaps 
the means taken to proven^ flight will obtain ; but when they 
arc simply regarded as hospitals for the cure of mental disease, 
we shall witness the abandonment of many arrangernc’nfs which 
are as barbarous and in(?ffectual as th^^ cruelties practised in 
the last century. The asylums where the restraint is greatest 
are precisely those from which the largest number of patients 
contrive to escape ; whereas, when restrictions of all kinds arc 
abolished, as at the insane pauper colony of Gheel, in Belgium, 
but few persons ever attempt to get away. 

In former days the public were admitted to perambulate 
Bedlam on the payment of two-pence, A writer in ^Tbo 
World’ gives a narrative of a visit to it in Easter-week, 1753, 
when he found there a hundred holiday-makers, who ‘ were 
suffered unattended to run rioting up and down the wards, making 
sport of the miserable inhabitants.’ Richardson, the novelist, 
had, a few years earlier, depicted the scene in the assumed cha- 
racter of a young lady from the country, describing to her friends 
the sights of London. 

< I have this afternoon beeft with my cousins to gratify the odd 
curiosity most people have to see Bethlehem, or Bedlam HospitaK A 
more affecting scene my eyes never beheld. I had the shock of seeing 

the 
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the late polite and ingenious Mr. in one of these woful cliambers. 

1^0 sooner did I put my face to the grate, but he leaped from his bed, 
and called me with frightful fervency to come into Ids room. The 
surprise affected me pretty much, ^d my confusion being observed by 
a crowd of strangers, I heard it presently whispered that I was his 
sweetheart and the cause of his misfortune. My cousin assured me 
such fancies were frequent upon these occasions ; but this accident drew 
so many eyes upon me ai|||bliged me soon to quit the place, I w^as 
much at a loss to accouM for the behaviour of the generality of 
people who were looking at these melancholy objects. Instead of the 
concern I think unavoidable at such a sight, a sort of mirth appeared on. 
their countenaiiGes, and the distempered fancies of the miserable patients 
provoked mirth and loud laughter in the unthinking auditors ; and the 
many hideous roarings and wild motions of others seemed equally en- 
tertaining to them. Nay, so shamefully inhumaii were some, among 
whom, 1 am sorry to say itj were several of my own sex, as to endea- 
vour to provoke the patients into rage to make them sport.* 

Supposed to be degraded to the leve|p>f beasts, as wild beasts 
they were treated. Like them they were shut up in dens 
littered with straw, exhibited for money, and made to growl and 
roar for the diversion of the spectators who had paid their fee. 
No wonder that Bedlam should have become a word of fear — no 
wonder that in popular estimation the bad odour of dfbnturies 
should still cling to its walls — and that the stranger, tempted by 
curiosity to pass beneath the shadow of its dome, should enter 
with sickening trepidation. But r|f>w, instead of the howling 
madhouse liis imagination may have painted it, he sees prim 
galleries filled with orderly persons. Scenes of cheerfulness and 
content meet the eye of the visitor as he is conducted along well- 
lit corridors, from which the bars and gratings of old have 
vanished. He stops, surjiriscd and delighted, to look at the 
engravings of Landseer’s pictm'es on the walls, or to admire the 
busts upon the brackets ; he beholds tranquil persons walking 
around him, or watches them feeding the birds which abound 
in the aviaries fitted up in the depths of tire ample windows. 
Indeed the pet animals, such as rabbits, squirrels, &c., with the 
verdant ferneries, render the convalescent wards of this hospital 
more cheerful than any we have seen in sipiilar institutions. 
At intervals the monotony of the long-drawn corridors is broken 
by ample-sized rooms carpeted and furnished like the better class 
of dwellings. If we pass along the female side of the hospital, 
we find the apartments occupied by a score of busy workers, the 
majority of whom appear to be gentlewomen. Every conceivable 
kind of needlework is dividing their attention with the young lady 
who reads aloud ‘ David Copperfield,’ or ‘ Dred ;* while beside the 
fire, perhaps, an old lady with sUver locks gives a touch of do- 
mesticity 
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mestxcity to the scene, which we should little have expected to 
meet within these walls. In traversing the male side, instead of 
tl}e workroom we find a library, in which the patients, reclining 
upon the sofas or lolling in ariit-chairs round the fire, beguile the 
hours with books or the ‘ Illustrated News.’ Many a scholar, the 
silver chord of whose brain gingles for the moment out of tune, 
here finds a congenial atmosphere, and such materials for study 
as he often could not obtain out-of-doors ; and here many an 
artist, clergyman, officer, and broken-down gentleman, mec^ts with 
social converse, wliich the world docs not dream could exist in 
Bedlam.* * • 

No ^ases of more than twelve months’ standing are admitted 
within the walls of Bedlam, and only ninety persons termed in- 
curables arc allowed to remain beyond, that period. These regu- 
lations exclude the idiotic and epileptic patients, who form such 
distressing groups in other establishments, and the intert?st 
required to obtain admission into this amply endowed cliarify 
ensures at the same time a much higher class of inmates. (Jh-rgy- 
men, barristers, governesses, literary men, artists, and military 
and naval officers make up the staple of the assembly. The 
representatives of the lower orders are also , present, but the 
educated element prevails, and the tone of dress and manners is 
vastly above that to be found in the })auper-s warming county 
asylums. There is a ball on the first Monday in every month, 
and the company that gathers in the crystal chamber at the 
extreme end of the south wing would not disgrace in behaviour 
and app(*arance any sane and well-bred community. Tlie polka, 
th(? waltz, and the mazurka, performed with grace and ease, 
declare the social standing of the assembly ; and many a po 
destrian who sees the dark silhouettes of the dancers jis they 
whirl aiToss the light, is astonished at the festivities of the in- 
mates. In the summer evenings the spacious courts are crowded 
with the patients, not gloomily walking between four <lismal 
walls in which the very air seemed placed under restraint, 
but enjoying themselves in the bowling-green or in the skittle- 
alley, The garden is at hand for those who love the culture 
of flowers. When we contrast the condition of the Bethlehem 
of fifty years ago with the Bethlehem of to-day, we see at a 
glance what a gulf has been leaped in half a century — a gulf on 
one side of which we see man like a demon torturing his 

* In a comfortable little apartment, which looked quite domestic iii com-^ 
parison with the workhouse wards of ordinaiy lunatic asylums, we saw, on our 
last visit, a young musician playing on a violoncello to an admiring aqdieiioe. 
Touches of similar enjoyment continually meet the visitor, lighting up the moral 
atmosphere of the building with a cheerfulness totally at variance with his pre- 
conceived notions of this notorious madhouse. 

unfortunate 
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unfortunate fellows, on the other like a ministering angel carry- 
ing out the all-powerful law of love. Can this be the same 
Bethlehem where, in 1808, Mr. Westerton, Mr. Calvert, and Mr. 
Wakefield saw ten patients in th5* woman’s gallery, each fastened 
by one arm or leg to the wall, with a length of chain that only 
allowed them to stand up by their bench, and dressed in a filthy 
blanket thrown poncho-like over their otlierwise naked bodies ? 
Can this be the same institution in which poor Norris, like a 
fierce hound in a kennel, was favoured with a long chain that 
passed through the wall into the next room, and which, while 
permitting him a little extra tether, enabled the keeper to haul 
him up to the side of the cell when it was necessary to approach 
him ? But this indulgence did not last, and from the pages of 
Esquirol we learn the infernal torture which was finally put 
upon him. 

^ A stout iron ring was riveted round his neck, from ’which a short 
chain passed to a ring made to slide upwards or downwards on an up- 
riglit massive iron bar, more than six feet high, inserted into the wall. 
Koimd his body a strong iron bar, about two inches wide, was riveted ; 
on each side of the bar was a circular projection, which, being fastened 
to and enclosing each of his arms, pinioned them close to his side.’ 

In this position, in which he could only stand upright or lie 
upon his back, he lived for twelve years I But in nothing, 
perhaps, is the contrast between the past and the present more 
apparent than in the two pictures p'rescnted by l)r. Hood, the 
resident physician, from the case book of the Bethlehem Hospital, 
which at once show the difference of treatment and the different 
results which attended it. 

‘ A, F., admitted into the Hospital, * M. C., admitted into this Hospital, 
February 6, 1808, aged 34. This Sept. 30, 1853, in a state of violent 
woman was born at Derby. At the raging excitement, depending upon 
age of 20 she came to London to seek acute mania. She had been in this 
for service, but she soon lost her cha- state three days previous to her ad- 
racter. The natural violence of her mission, and had wandered about the 
disposition w’as increased by her in- streets in a comparatively nailed state, 
temperance. She was the most tur- under the excitement of religious en- 
bulent of all the females that disturb thusiasm. She was a powerful, mus- 
the night about Fleet Market, and ciilar woman ; and to bring her to the 
has been repeatedly flogged at Bride- Hospital it was necessary to impose 
well for her extreme violence and dis- upon her the restraint of a strait 
order. She became at length the jacket. She screamed violently all 
horror of the watchmen, for punish- the way to the Hospital, and used the 
•ing and imprisonment had no effect most threatening language, refusing 
in checking her career. She ^aa to listen to anything that was said to 
known to her companions by the name herj but when tired of vociferating, 
of “Ginger.” In one of her paroxysms contented herself with kicking and 
of rage she attacked the windows of spitting at those within her reach, 
the Mansion House, and on her exa- On admission the mechanical restraint 
mination was. 
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niination Lefoi’c the Lord Idayor, it was removed ; she was ordered a 
appeared that lier violent disposition warm bath, and two grains of the 
liad gradually passed into a state of acetate of morphia, and afterwards 
complete madness. Under these cir- placed in a bed in a padded room, 
c urns tan oes she was sent, February^ {She continued noisy for an hour or 
()th, 1808, to the Hospital, and placed two, and then became quieter, but 
on the curable establishment. At the the attendant who looked at her every 
expiration of twelve months, her half-hour always found her sleepless, 
lunacy continuing, she was admitted on The following day she continued tran- 
tlie incurable list. There is no record quil, but when addressed, re8j)onded 
of the manner in which she conducted with an oath. She was ordered one 
horself during the first year, but it grain and a half of acetate of morphia, 
appears that sha was chained to her The third day she continued quiet 
bed of straw for eight years without and sullen, but pci1nittet> the nurse to 

any corering or ap2)arel. So long as dress her and place her in a chair ijl 

she continued thus coerced the vio- the da^M’oom w^h the other patients, 

lence continued. The last entry is The following day (the 4th), si le con- ' 

coercion still makes her ferocious, hat tinned tranquil and rational, rather 
when, hft at liberty she is not in the shrinking from conversation ; and 
least (byree dangerous'^ * being a little feverish %vas ordered 

“henbane,” with a saline. From 
that day she speedily became con- 
valescent, and w^as discharged cured, 
November 11, 1858, having been a 
patient in the Hospital 42 days,’ 

Tims diversely docs disordered nature answer to an appeal 
according to the spirit in which it is made. T here is a re* verse, 
however, to every medal, and the skeleton cupboards of Beth- 
lehem are the male criminal lunatic wards. These dens, for 
we can call them by no softer name, are tlie only remaining 
representatives of old Bedlam. They consist of dismal, arched 
corridors, feebly lit at either end by a single window in double 
irons, and divided in the middle by gratings more like those 
wbicli enclose the fiercer carnivora at the Zoological Gardens than 
anything we have elsewhere seen employed for the detention of 
afliicted humanity. Flere fifty male lunatics are herded together 
without regard to their previous social or moral condition. Thus 
the unfortunate clergyman, the Rev, Hugh Willoughby, who 
fired a pistol t^vo years since at the judge at the Central Criminal 
Court, is herded with the plebeian perpetrator of some horrible 
murder. Side by side with the unfortunate Captain Johnson, of 
the ship ‘ Tory,’ who, in a fit of extraordinary excitement during 
a mutiny on board his vessel, cut down some of his crew, but is 
now perfectly sane, sits perhaps the ruffian who murdcjred the 
warder in cold blood at Coldbath Fields — a villain brought in 
mad by a tender-hearted jury who shrunk from the responsibi^ty 
of hanging him. Here also poor Dad, the artist who killed his 
father whilst labouring under a sudden paroxysm of insanity, 
is obliged to weave his fine fancies on the canvas amidst t\m 

most 
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most revolting conversation and the most brutal behaviour. 
Those who contend that all criminal lunatics should be treated 
alike, do not consider the vast difference between the tone of 
mind in an abandoned wretch w^io has lived a life of villany, 
and the gentleman who has committed a casual offence. As 
the former advances towards sanity the brutal disposition which 
early training in vice and dissipation has engraved upon his 
nature, comes into strong relief, whilst the good breeding which 
is natural to the latter, and which was but temporarily eclipsed 
in him, resumes its sway. Nay, nothing is more certain than 
that the previous habits and manners of the lunatic are to a 
great extent unaffected by his unfortunate malady, even when 
it is at its heig^it. The disgrace of thus caging u]> together 
the coarse and the gentle, the virtuous and tlie abandoned, 
rests wholly upon the slmulders of the Home Secretary. 'J'he 
governors of the hospitals, the medical officers, and the lunacy 
commissioners, have over and over again remonstrated against 
the enormity, and to our national shame have remonstrated in 
vain. It is proposed to build a special asylum for all tlie 
state lunatics, who are now distributed among county asylums, 
hospitals, licensed houses, workhouses, and jails, to the numV)er 
of 501 ,^ and it is a duty which we trust will not be longer 
delayed. There can be little doubt that the presence of these 
crime-tainted individuals is felt deeply by the innocent lunatics, 
and that their recovery is retarded by the indignation excited 
at their degrading companionship with the outcasts of society. 
The erection of a criminal asylum upon a large scale would 
both compel a better system of classification, and would neces- 
sitate some solution of the difficult question — What slmll be 
done with criminal patients who have recovered ? One class of 
cases at least, as Dr. Tyler Smith has pointed out, leaves no rmun 
for doubt. The females who have committed offences whilst 
under the influence of the delirium attendant upon puerperal 
fever, and who, having recovered, are past the age of child- 
bearing, should at once be released. They are no longer liable 
to a recurrence of mental aberration, and to keep them incarce- 
rated for life is to treat past misfortune as an inexpiable crime. 
Nothing can be more cruel, unjust, and motiveless. 

It is proposed to remove Bethlehem Hospital into the country 
on the plea that ground cannot be obtained in sufficient quantity 
for the use of the inmates. If by this is meant that agricultural 
pursuits cannot be carried on in St. George’s Fields, we rejoice 

Steps are being taken, we believe, to effect this necessary change ; but unless 
Parliament puts its pressure iipon the Home-Office, we shall expect to see the 
dKrningement completed when the Nelson Column is finished, and not before. 

in 
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in the fact. A sane man, accustomed to the busy scene of a 
lar^e town, would be wretched if he was condemned to pass the 
remainder of his days amid the silence of the fields, and the 
lunatic remains for the most gart under the same domination 
of former habits. The notion that his faculties are universally 
disordered, all his perceptions destroyed, all his tastes obliterated, 
and all his sympathies extinct, is one of the grossest errors 
which can prevail. Nor do the better class of patients (su< h as 
form the inmates of Bethlehem) require the hard exercise which 
is necessary for the maintenance of health with an agricultural 
pauper. They find far more recreation in strolling thjoiigli the 
streets in the* neighbourhood of tlie asylum, under the rare of 
an attendant, than in wading through ploughed fields or in taking 
a turn at spade husbandry. To this we must add, that insanity 
is often a sudden seizure, that indivhluals go raving mad in 
the streets, that in short there are frightful casualties of the 
mind, as of the body, which require the instant attention of the 
mental physician. For this reason alone every lunatic asylum 
should no more be remc^ved into the country than every ordinary 
FIos])ital, But apart from this circumstance, we repeat that 
Bethlehem, within call of friends and within the hum of the 
busy world, glimpses of which can be caught by the patients 
from the loop-holes of their retreat, and into which they are 
occasionally allowed to enter, is far better placed for purposes 
of cure than in any rural district, however well supplied with the 
means of pursuing agricultural labour. At present all tlie sights 
of the metropolis are from time to time enjoyed by the inmates. 
‘The male patients last year,’ says Dr, Hood, the resident phy- 
sician, ‘ who were not fit to be discharged were allowed to spend 
a day at Kew ; another day they went by steamboat to the 
Nore ; and, conducting themselves well under the charge of 
careful attendants, visited many public exhibitions — the National 
Gallery, the Oystal Palace, Marlborough House, the Zmdogical 
Gardens, Smith field cattle- show, &c.’ Who can doubt that 
people acxMistomed to such sights and sounds would infinitely 
prefer them to the delights of walking between hedge-rows, 
hoeing weeds or digging potatoes ? Who can doubt that these 
little excursions of the wall-bound inmates into the clieerful 
life of the outside world arc a vast advantage to the slowly 
recovering brain, and constitute just that desirable transitional 
training necessary to their safe restitution to unlimited frcH^dom? 
In fact, under the old system, when convalescent patients, who 
had been confined for months in dungeon-like cells, bristling 
with bars, were taken to tlie gates and returned suddenly to 
unrestrained liberty, the jcffect of the contrast was often so great, 

that 
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that they set off running in a paroxysm of excitement, jind were 
frequently brought back again in a few days, reduced by a too 
abrupt release to their old condition. It would^not perhaps be 
undesirable to add to Bethlehen^ some small rural establishment, 
answering to the succur sales qf foreign lunatic asylums ; but this 
should be strictly an appendage, to which patients should be sent 
for a short time, for cliange of air and scene, just as all the world 
now and then take a trip to the country to refresh the wearied eye 
with the sight of green trees and fields, and to cure that moral 
scurvy contracted by perpetually dwelling upon the dismal vistas 
of blackened pricks which constitute metropolitan prospects. 

For the fullest development of the prevalent system of treating 
the insane we ipust go to Colney Hatch and Hanwell, tlie two 
great lunatic asylums for the county of Middlesex. The former, 
situated on the Great Norrthern Railway, only six miles from the 
metropolis, is the largest and perhaps the most imposing-looking 
non-metropolitan building of the kind in Europe. In this esta- 
blishment, built within the last six years, we may study the merits 
and demerits of modern asylums. Containing within its walls a 
population, inclusive of officers and attendants, of 1380 persons, 
which is equal to that of our largest villages, and presenting the 
appearance of a town, its wards and passages amounting in the 
aggregate to the length of six miles, it is here that we shall 
find the completest system of organization, and, if we may use 
the term, of official routine. The enormous sum of money 
expended upon Colney Hatch, which has reached already to 
270,000/,, prepares us for the almost palatial character of its ele- 
vation. Its facade, of nearly a third of a mile, is broken at in- 
tervals by Italian campaniles and cupolas, and the whole aspect 
of the exterior leads the visitor to expect an interior of commen- 
surate pretensions. He no sooner crosses tlje threshold, how- 
ever, than the scene changes. As he passes along tlie corridor, 
which runs from end to end of the building, he is oppressed with 
the gloom ; the little light admitted by the loop-holed windows 
is absorbed by the inky asphalte paving, and, coupled with tlie low 
vaulting of the ceiling, gives a stifling feeling and a sense of de- 
tention as in a prison. The staircases scarcely equal those of a 
workhouse ; plaster there is none, and a coat of paint, or white- 
wash, does not even conceal the rugged surface of the brick- 
work. In the wards a similar state of things exists : airy and 
spacious they are without doubt, but of human interest tliey possess 
notliing. Upwards of a quarter of a million has been squandered 
principally upon the exterior of this building; but not a six- 
pence can be spared to adorn the walls within with picture, 
bust, or even the commonest cottage decoration. This is the 
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vice which pervades the majority of couoty asylums lately 
erected. The visiting justices doubtless believe that it W'ould 
he a superfluou/ and even mischievous refinement to trouble 
themselves about pleasing the efe or amusing the brain of the 
lunatic ; but this is a mighty error, as every person knows who 
understands how keenly sensitive are the minds of the majority 
of the insane. 

‘ Stone walls do not a prison make» 

Nor iron bars a cage,* 

sings the graceful Lovelace ; but it should be remembered that 
the lunatic has no divine Althea to muse upon in his fiouse of 
detention, and the majority of the insane liave 0(4 healthy wings 
by which tlicir minds can leap beyond the dreariness of the present. 
To divert them from the demon in possession, all the ingenuity 
of y)ijilanthropy should be employed ; but this truth has been 
overlooked both here and at Han well, and we are lost in astonish- 
ment when we reflect upon the folly of lavishing hundreds of 
thousands upon outward ornamentation, whilst the decorations 
common among the poorest labourers are denied to the inmates 
for whom all this expense has been incurred. There is no more 
touching sight at Colney Hatch than to notice the manner in which 
tlie female lunatics have endeavoured to diversify the mono- 
tonous appearance of their cell-like sleeping-rooms with rag dolls, 
bits of shell, porcelain, or bright cloth placed symmetrically in the 
light of the window-sill. The love of ornament seems to dwell 
with them when all* other mental power is lost, and they strew 
gay colours about them with no more sense, but with as much 
enjoyment, as the bower bird of the Zoological Gardens adorns 
his playing bower,* The prison dress of the male patients 
is in keeping with the desolate walls. It is infinitely depressing 
even to the visitor to see nothing but dull grey garments ; and the 
lunatics themselves feel degraded by an uniform dedicated to the 
gaol-bird. The medical officers of both this asylum and Han well 
are deeply impressed with its injurious effects, and they have long 
denounced it. Happily the system is confined to the men, not, 
however, from any benevolent feeling towards the females, but 

♦ The vails of one of the wards of Colney Hatch are decorated throughout with 
well-executed bas-relief pictures from Greek subjects by a patient. We are m<*> 
formed that the lunatics who are transferred here from the undecorated wards enter 
the apartment with expressions of delight, and are particularly careful to preserve 
the objects of their pleasure in good condition. In some metropolitan asylums 
the inmates have adorned their prisou-house with pieces of sculpture and pic- 
tures; and the Germans are fond of indulging the love of colour by filling some of 
the windows with stained glass. In France abundance of flowers are placed about 
the establishment as being eminent sources of delight. In these particulars wo 
have not a little to learn from our Continental brethren, 
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simply because gown-pieces of the same pattern cannot be pro- 
cured in sufficient quantities to clothe the entire cornmunitj. 
Among the sane, self-respect is increased by the possession of 
decent clothes, and the lunatic is often still more amenable to 
their influence. A refractory patient at Colney Hatch was in 
the habit of tearing his clothes into shreds. Mr. Tyerman, one 
of the medical oflicers, ordered him to be dressed in a bran new 
suit. The poor man, a tailor b}'^ trade, either from a profc^ssional 
appreciation of the value of his new habiliments, or from being 
touched by this mark of attention, respected their integrity, and 
from that m()ment rapidly recovered. Before leaving the asylum, 
he stated that he owed his cure to the good effect produied 
upon his mind by being entrusted with this new suit of clothes. 
At Hanwell the patients who destroy their dresses .are put into 
strong canvas garments, bound round with leather and fastened 
wdth padlocks. This plan is adopted .at some other lunatic 
asylums ; but it always looks repulsive. 

It is only, we believe, in the metropolitan county asylums, 
which should be model establishments, that the grey prison dress 
is retained. In the majority of county asylums the smock-frock 
of the district is used, and the patient moves about undistin- 
guished from the rest of the population by any repulsive badge. 
In France and Belgium they manage better still. Dr. Webster, 
in bis notes on foreign lunatic asylums, published in the ‘ Psy- 
chological Journal of Medicine,’ speaks of the bright head-clresses 
and vivid shawls used in France as giving a cheerful appearance 
to the assembled inmates. Nothing less could be expected from 
the known disposition of a people of whom it has been said, that 
if any man among them was thrown naked into the sea, he would 
rise up clothed from head to foot with a sword, bagwig, and 
ruffles to boot. In the present matter they have been wiser in 
their generation than ourselves ; and we can imagine with what 
surprise they would learn that at Hanwell, the most celebrated 
English establishment for the treatment of the insane, patients 
are rewarded for good conduct by allowing them to wear a fancy 
waistcoat. This fact of itself shows the aversion to the prison 
garb, and the necessity of discarding it. But the same visiting 
committee which inspects the county ga()l governs the asylum, 
and we regret to say that they allow the organization of the 
former to be introduced into the latter. 

In spite of these drawbacks the progress made within the last 
twenty years has been immense. A walk through the wards and 
workshops of Colney Hatch will prove that the lunatic is at last 
treated as though he had human sympathy and desires, and was 
capable of behaving in many respects like a rational being. All 
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large asylums possess an advantage over smaller ones in their 
greater ability to classify their inmates. The wards and corridors 
of Colney Hatch>and Han well are so extensive that they may be 
likened to different streets inhaloited by distinct classes. It is 
usual to name the compartinenfs according to the mental con- 
dition of the patients contained in them. Thus in most asylums 
we have tlie refractory ward, the ej)ilcptic ward, the paralytic 
ward, the ward for dirty patients, and the convalescent ward. 
At Colney Hatch it is considered better to use numbers instead, 
as the patients soon become ac(juainted with the denomination of 
the class to which they belong, and often behave^in cemformity 
with it. Thus the lunatic, finding himst*lf in a refractory ward, 
will sometimes act up to the part assigned to him^when he would 
otherwise be peaceable. The vice of classification is that it 
separatees the population of an asylum into so many mental castes, 
which in some measure prevents that easy transition from 
lunacy to sanity, which it is desirable to maintain. In the 
choice of difficulties, however, there can be little doubt that 
thcs6 divisions in lunatic establishments as at present con- 
structed present the most convenient as well as the best means 
of treating the insane, and the errors to which it is liable can at 
all times be obviated by the careful supervision of the medical 
officers. 

Nothing strikes the visitor with greater admiration than the 
care taken of the paralytic and imbecile patients which form so 
large a percentage of the inmates of the county asylums. In 
most cases the sleeping apartments these poor creatures at 
Colney Hatcli andllanwcll are padded round bn^ast high, in order 
that they may not damage themselves against the walls whilst 
seized with convulsions in bed, and a pillow has been invented 
perfectly permeable to the air, on which they can lie with tiieir 
faces downward during the paroxysm of a fit, without the risk of 
suffocation. In extreme cases even the floor is padded, lest the 
sufferer should unconsciously tiirow himself upon it. The bed- 
ridden paralytic reclines upon a water-bed, and is tended night 
and morning as sedulously jis a helpless babe. The test of the 
care which prevails in an asylum is to be found in the condition 
of the persons who cannot help themselves. Where trouble 
begins negligence begins also in an ill regulated establisliment. 
Nowliere do the alleviations of humanity seem more required 
than with the idiots and paralytics. Of all the wards at Culney 
Hatch these are the most depressing. It is impossible to con- 
template a room full of craatures moving about on their seats 
with a monotonous action like a company of apes, or when 
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paralyzed in their lower limbs, to see them dragging themselves 
like seals along the floor by the aid of their arms, without 
being oppressed by the sense of the dreadful condition to which 
man can be reduced when thf; mind is ruined and the nerve- 
power diseased. It is only in these wards and the refractory 
that on ordinary occasions the stranger would discover that he 
was among the mentally afflicted. It is reported that a lady, 
after she had been shown over a large asylum by the celebrated 
Esquirol, inquired, ‘But where are the mad people?’ All the 
infinitely finely-shaded stages of lunacy which lie between 
mental iiealfn, wild fury, and chronic dementia are, in the 
popular idea, merged in the raving maniac. Yet it is rare for a 
casual visitor lo witness scenes of violence in a lunatic asylum* 
Those who are mischievous are trained to concentrate their dis- 
like u])on the medical officers and attendants rather than upon 
their fellow-patients. The matron of Han well Asylum, in her 
Report for 1856, thus speaks of one of the criminal lunatics, 
who belongs to this refractory class : — 

‘ She seldom interferes with any other patient, the officers and 
attendants being the special objects of her furious attempts, and her 
mode of attack is peculiar; there is not usually anything in her 
manner or appearance to indicate mischief, and she has per Imps pre- 
viously spoken calmly to the person upon whom — having watched until 
she has turned her back ; for as long as the face is towards her tlie 
individual is safe — she springs with the quickness and velocity of a 
tigress, fastening her hands in the hair, and bringing her victim to the 
ground in an instant. If libt immediatel;y rescued, the head of the un- 
fortunate person is dashed repeatedly upon the floor ; and it has been 
found impossible Jiitherto to detach the hand of this patient without a 
quantity of hair being torn by her from the head of the suft’erer.' 

The visiting magistrates are also highly obnoxious to the 
patients ; and their passage through a ward generally leaves be- 
hind it a trail of excitement, which often generates outbreaks 
that do not subside for some hours. On the whole, how- 
ever, it is remarkable how small an amount of violence is 
attempted by the insane. In Colney Hatch, with its 1250 
patients, there are far fewer personal assaults in a year than 
would take place in any village containing half the number of 
inhabitants. Still precautions are always necessary; and tlm 
attendants, from long observation, are generally fore-warned, and 
consequently fore-armed. Special arrangelnents are made for 
those persons who have an unusual tendency to injure them- 
selves or their companions. The suicidally inclined are always 
placed at night in dormitories with other patients, an arrange- 
ment 
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merit which effectually prevents any attempts at self-destruction ; 
wliilc those who have a propensity to commit homicide are 
provided with separate cells. There is at the present moment a 
person at Colney Hatch who labours under the delusion that ho 
can only recover his liberty by killing one of the keepers, and in 
accordance with this idea he has already made several attempts 
on their lives. A lamentable death took place at Han well the 
year before last, through the neglect on the part of an attendant 
to see a homicidal patient properly secured in his apartment 
for the night. 

^On the 12th of April, the patients of No. 7 ward (1^5 in*number) 
liaving liad their supper, were going to bed at a quarter before eiglit 
o’clock — all of them, being more or less refractory, hive a single bed- 
room each. Tlie attendant, in seeing them to^ bed, inadvertently locked 
up two (Ik and W.) in one room ; he stated that, observing the day- 
clothing of all outside their doors, he supposed that the patients were 
in their rooms, and, therefore, did not take the precaution to look into 
them. U'fje room No. 19 was the one usually occupied by AV., a man 
of exceedingly clean habits, of a mild expression of countenance, but 
very violent, prone to strike suddenly and without provocation any 
person within reach of him ; so frequently had he done this, that he 
was not allowed to sit near other patients, even at meals, but took his 
food apart from them at a side-table. 13., whose room was No. 10, 
directly opposite to No, 19, was occasionally violent, always dirty in 
his habits, and destructive of clothing. It is supposed that this man 
entcrcfi No. 19 room by mistake, and that his presence there excited 
the liomicidal tendency of the other into action. What is known is, 
that the niglit-attendant, when he visited tiie ward at half-past ten 
o’clock, and went as usual to the room No, 10, found it unoc- 
cupied, and tile patient’s clothes outside tlie door ; then hearing 
a noise in the room 19, he opened the door, ®id^aw 13. extended 
at full length on his back on the floor, naked anePquite dead. AV*. 
came out of the room in his shirt immediately the door was opened, 
and, pointing to B., said, ‘‘ That fellow will not allow me to sleep.*^ 
There was a mark round B.'.s neck as if caused by a cord, wliich had 
produced strangulation, and a mark of a severe blow at the top of the 
nose, and of a bruise on the chest ; the bed-clothes were in great dis- 
order ; amongst them were found the shirt and flannel of B. ; one 
sleeve of the former was twisted like a rope, as if W. had strangled B. 
with it.* 

The utmost precaution will not alwa3"S insure safety ; for 
patients considered^quitc harmless will now and then commit 
the most horrible acts. A black man, a butcher, who had been 
many years in an American asylum, and hack never shown any 
violence, one night secreted a knife, and induced another patient 

to 
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to enter his cell* When his companion had lain down, he cut 
his throat, divided him into joints, and arranged the pieces 
round his cell as he had been accustomed to arrange his meat 
in his shop. He then offeree^ his horrible wares to his fellow- 
lunatics, carrying such parts as they desired to those who were 
chained. The keeper, hearing the uproar, examined the cells, 
and found one man missing ; upon inquiring of the black butcher 
if he had seen him, he calmly replied, ‘ he liad sold the last 
joint!’ Even those who have apparently harmless delusions, 
will sometimes, if thwarted, commit unlooked-for atrocities. 
Not manj^ ye;>rs since an inquisition was held before Mr. Com- 
missioner Winslow upon a young gentleman who would travel 
considerable dj^stances to see a windmill, and sit watching it 
for days. His friends, to put an end to his absurd propensity, 
removed to a place where there were no mills. Tlfc youth, to 
counteract the design, murdered a child in a wood, mangling 
his limbs in a terrible manner, in the hope that he should be 
transferred, as a punishment, to a situation whence a mill could 
be seen. 

Idleness is perhaps a greater curse to the majority of lunatics 
than to sane individuals. Occupation diverts the mind from 
its maladyjh Colnoy Hatch and Han well, from their popuh^us- 
ncss, and from the fact of their being filled principally by 
metropolitan lunatics, afford admirable examj)lcs of the new 
method of employing patients in tlie trades they have been 
accustomed to follow when in health. As the ranges of work- 
shops at Colney Hatch are the most extensive, we will draw our 
description from that establishment. Of the male patients only 
245, out of an average of 514 in the house during the year 
1855, were emiJojfc in labour at all, the remainder consisting 
of violent maniacs, and those afflicted with paralysis, epilepsy, 
and idiotcy, none of whom are capable of undertaking any work. 
Sixty-five persons were allotted to the gardens, grounds, and 
farms, leaving 180 to be distributed in the workshops and 
various offices of the asylum. The tailoring department is the 
most extensive. Upon the occasion of our visit, there were at 
least a score of crossed-legged lunatics cutting out, and making 
up, grey dresses for the inmates, or repairing old clothing, their 
conduct being in no manner distinguishable from that of sane 
journeymen. The shoemakers numbered a dozen, every man 
handling his short knife. Those unaccustofled to lunatics will 
find it a nerVous proceeding to thread their way among so many 
armed madmen, arid will wish thenjselves well out of this appa- 
rently dangerous assembly. Y et in truth they are no more to 
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be feared than any similar number of lucid workmeDi f^s the 
homicidally inclined are carefully excluded. The carpenters 
planed away merrily among their chips in an adjoining apart- 
ment, using now and then chisel, gouge, and saw, in perfect 
freedom. Many excitable patienfs have been placed in these 
shops without any bad result, and even those who are disposed 
to be mischievous when suspected, have become quiet When 
trusted with edge-tools of the most formidable description. The 
greater the confidence reposed in theteajority of the insane, the 
more does it tend to insure good behaviour. Of the other 
artificers in different departments, we may mention painters, 
upholsterers, bakers, butchers, brewers, and coopers, whilst a 
still larger number are employed in the kitchen and dining-hall, 
or as helpers in the corridors and wards. The*services of all 
these lunatic artisans and labourers were valued last year at 
1059/. 3.S*. 

As far as possible the men work at the trades they have pre- 
viously followed, but there are many patients whose skilled 
labour cannot be utilized in this comparatively confined com- 
munity ; such, for instance, as rule-makers, jewellers, whale* 
bone-cutters, coach-painters, gold-beaters, buhl-cutters, wax-doll 
makers, and a score of other heterogeneous craftsir^, who are 
only to be found in a great metropolis. These persons engage 
in the employment most suited to them, and thus many of 
them leave the asylum skilled in two trades. Equally effica- 
cious is the occupation on the farm, which contains seventy-six 
acres of pasture and arable land, principally dedicated to the 
rearing and maintenance of stock. On the 1st of January, 185fi, 
there were 28 cows, 1 bull, 2 calves, 152 pigs, 40 sheep, 7 
horses, &c. The tending of these animalsf the culture of the 
fiedtU and of the thirty-one acres of ornainerilal grounds, the 
milking the cows, the slaughtering of the meat, and the pro- 
duction of the butter, afford varied and healthy employment to 
the sixty- five agriculturalists. Some persons who never handled 
a spade before here set to work cheerfully and with a will, 
and a French polisher, a Wesleyan minister, a school teacher, 
Vr a law writer, may be seen digging away at a field of potatoc'js ; 
er a ship-carpenter, saddler, cabman, coalheaver, and organ- 
player, diligently engaged in filling a manure cart. Thc?y would, 
it is true, be better employed in occupations more in accordance 
with their previous habits, but these cannot be found for them, 
and labour of any kind is preferable to idleness. Oh the female 
side of the house industry is resorted to a means of cure 
to a still larger extent Of the 503 equal to labour, 270 
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ns needlewomen, 7 are employed in the kitchen, 72 wash, iron, 
and clearstarch in the laundry, 125 help in the wards, and 29 
attend school, and are otherwise engaged. The total value 
of the female labour of the house is computed at 500Z. per 
annum. * 

Colney Hatch is not so extensively embarked in industrial 
and agricultural pursuits as the North and East Riding Asjlum, 
where the patients are received from a mixed manufacturing 
and agricultural populatio#, and the produce of their fields and 
workshops is much greater -than could be extracted from worn 
out metropolitan patients. Not only do the lunatics rear the 
vegetables, but they take them to the asylum gates and dis- 
pose of them to the public. The result affords a proof of what 
we hold to be'a settled principle, that chronic cases of insanity 
are greatly benefited by^as much intercourse as possible with the 
saner part of the community. 

In accordance with the opinion that the pursuits of lunatics 
should be similar to their pursuits in former days, the south wing 
of Haslar Hospital is dcA'oted to the officers, seamen, and marines 
of Her Majesty’s fleet who are afflicted with insanity. Every 
-window of the building commands a fine view of Spithead and 
'.the Isle of^’ight, and here the old Salts can sit and watch the 
. splendid pmorama crowded wdth vessels, and active with that 
/.nautical life which recalls so many happy associations to their 
minds. They form fishing parties, make nets, and go on pleasure 
excursions in row and sailing craft. The ‘ madman’s boat ’ of 
eight oars, manned by patients and steered by an attendant, is 
well known to the sailors on the Solent, and so harmless are 
they considered, that young ladies often accompany them on trips 
to the Isle of Wight, implicitly trusting in their seamanship and 
politeness, ‘ 

Mental labour, as a means of cure, has not been adopted in 
England to any great extent ; most asylums have their libraries, 
in which attentive readers are always to be found, but the inmates 
rarely attempt to produce amusement or instruction for their 
fellows. There is one signal exception to this rule in Murray’s 
Royal Asylum at Perth, This establishment, under the superin- 
tendence of Dr, Lauder Lindsay, appears to be the very focus 
of intellectiAl activity. The programme for the winter session 
of 1856-7 reads more like the prospectus of the Athenaeum of 
some large city than tlie bill of fare for a lunatic asylum. Famous 
professors reflect in its lecture-room the philosophy and science 
of the outer world, and their choice of subjects would not be 
disavowed by the committee of a London Scientific Institution. 

Zeciurtr, 
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Lecturer* 

1. Professor BiiACKLiE, University 

of Edinburgh. 

2. Hugh Barclay, Esq., LL.D., 

Sheriff-Substitute of Perthshire. 
5. Thomas Miller, Esq., LL.D. 
Kector of Perth Academy. 

4. George Lawson, Esq., Demon- 

strator of Botanical Histology, 
University of Edinburgh. 

5. Rev. Dr. Cromdie, <»f Scone, 

late Moderator of General As- 
sembly. 

C. Rev. John Anderson, Kinnoull. 

7. Rev. Wm. Murdoch, Kiunoull. 

6. Du. Browne, Crichton Royal 

Institution, Dumfries, 

9. Du. Fairless, Crieff. 

10. Dr. Stirling, Perth. 

11. Alex. (hiOALL, Esq., Montrose. 

12. Thomas U. ^rshall. Esq., 

Edinburgh. 


Subject, 

Beauty. 

Authenticity of Ossiaifs Poems. 
Chemical Affinity. 

Vital Phenomena of Vegetution. 


Winter : its lessons and associations. 


Sketches from the History of An- 
cient Nations, * 

Education : its aims and uses. 

The Genesis of Thought. 

Electricity : its phenomena and ap- 
plications. 

Natural History of Man. 

Natural History of Zoophytes. 

Art — in its applications to common 
life. 


These scientific and philosophic expositions are attended by 
all the better class patients. The paupers have a separate set of 
lectures and classes, the major part of which are delivered and con- 
ducted by the inmates themselves. Galvanism, The Blood, Time, 
Economic Botany, are among the subjects which the deranged 
brains of the Perth asylum were contented last winter to hear elu- 
cidated. The activity of the place does not stop here : chamber 
concerts, in which the patients perform ; grand concerts, in which 
artists from without supply the leading stars ; and theatrical 
performances, in which the different characters are all talicn by 
‘ resident actors,’ are among the resources which were employed 
to amuse and interest the inmates during the winter months just 
past. A pit full of lunatics watching ‘Box and (^ox’ played by 
^their fellows, is a curious subject for contemplation. Not content 
with these efforts, they seem to think that they are nothing unless 
critical, and accordingly they have sc# up a journal, in w'hich they 
review their own performances. The first number of ‘ Excelsior ’ 
is now before us, in which we find poetry, news^ and criticisms 
on music, and contemporary literature ; and he who reads with 
the idea of finding anything odd in this production, will most 
certainly be mistaken, for no one could divine that there was 
a ‘bee in the bonnet’ of printer, publisher, and every con- 
tributor. Balls and conversaziones form the staple of the lighter 
recreations of this singular community, whilst the more athletic 
games of running, leaping, * hurdle-racing, Highland dancing, 
putting the stone, footing the bar, and lifting dead weights, are 
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pursued with such success, that the lunatics boast with pride that 
they have beaten some of the prize-holders of the outer world. 

It might be supposed that intellectual striving was not the 
medicine to offer to a diseased brain ; but we are informed by 
Dr. Lindsay that in the vast majority of cases the best results 
flow from this method of treatment^ and that a large percentage 
of cures is obtained. Such patients as would be injured by 
stimulating their faculties, arc debarred by the physician from 
their undue exercise, and others must be too far gone, or be too 
uninformed to be capable of the pursuit. The surprise that 
lunatics sliould be susceptible of healthy mental exertion arises 
from the common forgetfulness that many understandings are 
slightly affected, or are only deranged upon particular points. 
When Nat Lee was in Bedlam, he said that it was very difhcult 
to write like a madman, and very easy to write like a fool. The 
works of the fools are more voluminous than the works of the 
madmen, because there are more fools than lunatics; but those 
who are completely mad are so far from experiencing a difficulty 
in writing in their own character that they cannot write in any 
other. As many, however^ who are not altogether right in tlieir 
minds are no more exclusively insane than people who are not 
absolutely wise are entirely foolish, it is easy to see that they may 
still be equal to much profitable mental exertion. In these days 
poor Christopher Smart would not be deprived of his pen and 
ink, and compelled to indent his long poem on ‘ David ^ with a 
key on the panels of his cell ; nor perhaps would the following 
epigiam, which a woman in Bedlam wrote on Martin Madan’s 
argument in favour of polygamy, be handed about as a pheno- 
menon to be Avondered at : — 

^ If John marry Mary, and Mary alone, 

It is a good match between Mary and John : 

But if John marry more wives, what blows and what scratches ! 
'Tis no longer a match, but a bundle of matches,’ 

In France, and we believ#in some other continental countries, 
it is the habit to employ ^natic labour in the private farms sur- 
rounding the asylum. This plan was in the olden time pursued 
in England ; but it appears to have gone out with the ancient 
system of coercion. When radical revolutions are accomplished, 
good ideas sometimes perish with the bad ; and we cannot help 
thinking that the abandonment of this method of exercising lunatics 
was an error, and that a re?um to the old practice, under proper 
regulations, would be of adTOntag^, both to employer and em- 
ployed. Never must we lose sight of the wisdom of freeing the 
patient as much as practicable from the companionship of bis 

fellows, 
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J^llowsj/and of placing him, to the utmost of om* power, in the 
s\mejree condlfbion which he enjoyed in his days of j||nity. 

^\t Colney Hatch, as at Hanwell, and indeed all other public 
, Us^uins, the sexes occupy separate portions of the building, and 
are only allowed to be present together on particular occasions* 
This unnatural arrangement undoubtedly arose from the inlroduc* 
tion into asylums of prison and workhouse systems of manage* 
ment ; for certainly nothing can tend to render the life of the patient 
more dreary than to find himself carefully excluded from the 
company of the other half of creation. It is stated by the ad- 
vocates of separation that the mingling of the se^es among the 
insane would be productive of occasional misbehaviour* but no- 
thing *could be more unjust than to deprive th^majority of the 
benefits which would ari^e from frequent social reunion, in con*- 
sequence of the erotic tendencies of the few. It is with pleasure 
therefore we see the attempts which are being made to assi- 
milate the intercourse of lunatics to that of the sane at Hanwell, 
Colney Hatch, and other asylums. Tlie most interesting feature 
of tlie former establishment is the ball which takes place every 
Monday night. Shortly after six o’ clock the handsome assembly- 
room, brilliantly lit with gas, becomesHhe central point of attrac- 
tion to all the inmates, male and female, who are considered well 
enough to indulge their inclinations foi^festivity. On the occasion 
of our visit there were about 200 patients present, together with a 
few visitors and many of the attendants. In a raised orcliestra 
five musicians, three of whom were lunatics, soon struck up a 
merry polka, and immediately the room was alive with dancers. 
In the progress of this amusement we could see nothing grote|j[ue 
or odd. Had the men been differently dressed, it would Rave 
been impossible to have guessed that we were in the midst of a 
company of lunatics, the mere sweepings of the parish work- 
houses ; but the prison uniform of sad-coloured grey prcscntcHl a 
disadvantageous contrast to the gayer and more varied costumes 
at Bethlehem, and appeared like a jarring note amid the general 
harmony of the scene. In the comers of the room whist-players, 
consisting generally of the older inm|te5, were seen intent upon 
their game ; not a word was uttered alotidj not a gesture took place 
that would have discredited any similar sane assembly ; yet not^a 
patient was free from some strange hallucination, or some morbid 
impulse. Among the merriest dancers in Sir Roger de Coverley, 
was a man who believed liimself to be onr Saviour, and who 
wore in his hair a spike in imitation of the crown of thorn# ; 
and one of the keenest whist-players was an old lady, who, whilst 
her partner was dealing, privately assured us she had beeii dead 
these three years, and desired as a favour that we would ttsp mr 

influence 
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influence with the surgeon to persuade him to cut off her head. 
In the mukt of such strange delusions, it was cimous to notice 
how rationally those who were their dupes enjoy themselves ; and 
it is impossible to deny that suj;h reunions are eminently calcu- 
lated to hinder the mind from morbidly dwelling upon its own 
unhealthy creations. It is found that the too prolonged and 
frequent repetition of the balls somewhat diminishes their in- 
terest — an evil provided against at Hanwell by restricting the 
time allotted to them. At nine precisely, although in the midst 
of a dance, a shrill note is blown, and the entire assembly, like 
so many Cindfirellas, breaks up at once and the company hurry 
off to their dormitories. These hebdomadal balls have not yet 
been introduce^ at Colncy Hatch. A movement has, ho'sfever, 
been made during the last six months towar4s a limited associa- 
tion between the sexes by allowing them to dine together. Of 
the 500 patients who assemble in the ample dining-hall, 200 are 
females and 300 males. The scene when the women first made 
their appearance is described as something remarkable ; the men 
rose in a body apparently delighted beyond measure, and the 
presence of the softer sex has not only tended to break the former 
monotony, but to keep the assembly in order and good humour. 
Before this happy meeting there were occasional outbreaks of 
some of the more excited patients ; but now, when any of the 
men arc inclined to be fractious or discontented, the women turn 
them into joke, and they are silenced immediately. As yet the 
two sexes are not allowed to sit at the same table, but are 
located on opposite s^des of the room.,/*^y far the better plan 
wo|||d be to seat them on different sideS'of the long tables ; but 
as many persons in authority, wanting confidence in human nature,- 
object to this natural arrangement, the innovators must be satis- 
fied for the moment with the present imperfect concession. When 
it was first proposed to introduce a billiard-table at Bethlehem, 
the scheme was rejected by a majority of two-thirds of the go- 
vernors, on the score that the players would fight each other with 
the cues and balls, and bagatelle, as a kind of half measure, was 
permitted instead. As the patients confined the balls to their 
legitimate purpose, and thi mace was not turned into an offensive 
^apon, the billiard-table was at Idsjt with reluctance established, 
Tiie same thing will, doubtless, happen with respect to the 
dining arrangements at Colney Hatch ; and before long we trust 
male and female lunatics wUl exchange courtesies across the 
t^e, instead of across the room. ^ 

.^In the chapels^ of nearly all the larger lunatic asylums the quieter 
inmates are accustomed to meet at tlie daily morning and evening 
service. In the spacious chapel of Hanwell and Colney Hatch, 

the 
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the .ittenclanco on week-days, as well as on the Sabbath, is far 
better than can be found among the same number of people^ out 
of doors, 250 on tlie average attending on week-days, and 800 
on Sundays. We do not suppcfce that the lunatic is moris reli- 
gious than the sane, but the ennui which,ito a certain extent, 
still attaches to the asylum, renders any form of reunion agree- 
able, and as the going to chapel is ‘ something to do,’ numbers 
of the inmates obey the summons who might stay at home if they 
were at large. The conduct nevertheless of this congregation is 
most exemplary. ‘The heartiness,’ says the chaplain, in his 
report for 185^5, ‘ with which they join in the resjffonsos and thd 
psalmody is very encouraging, while their quiet, orderly condu<*t 
— the prayer offered up by many on entering clfttpel — the regu- 
larity with which they all kneel or sit, according to the order of 
the service — would, I think, if generally witnessed, put to the 
blush many of our parochial congregations.’ Now and then an 
epileptic patient will disturb the chapel by his heavy full ; hut 
as those who are thus afflicted are located near the doors, the 
interruption is but momentary. The chaplain of Colncy Hatch 
has trained twelve male and femaj^e patients to practise church 
music and psalmody. The choral Icrvicc is well performed, and, 
in conjunction with |he organ, has a visible effect in soothing the 
wilder patients, and in pleasing all. The sacrament is not denied 
to those wlio are fit to receive it, and no mofc touching seem; can 
be witnessed than that which is presented in the chapel, when a 
score of communicants, disordered though tlieir minds sometimes 
be, humbly kneel, ^d 

'|it^ 

‘ Drain the chalice of the grapes of God.’ 

The out-of-door games of the insane are very much regulated 
by the extent of ground attached to the asylum. Where this 
is ample, as at Colney Hatch, cricket is the favourite summer 
recreation ; a skittle-alley, a bowling-green, and a fives-court, are 
found in most epunty asylums. In America, where women adopt 
more masculine habits than in England, female lunatics play 
matches on the bowling-green ; and in France gymnastic cxer-* 
cises are employed for the exercise of both sexes, and may, we 
think, be introduced into the English asylums with adyanthge^ 
The idiotic patients and those who are incapable of much exer- 
tion may be seen in the airing courts enjoying the monotdnous 
swinging motion of the machine known in domestic life t;he 

name of ‘ the nursery yacht,’ being nothing more than a toekiw|- 
horse with the horse left out Hjy particular desire. In additip%^ / 
these means of diverting the minds of the patients, walking 
under the superintendence of officers of the establislimeiil| are 

made 
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made:; up two or three times *-week. During the haymaking 
reason it is customary to allow the inmates of asylums to which 
farms are attached to go forth into the fields to assist with, the 
rake and the pitchfork. This |fermission is always looked upon 
as a great treat, an# its effect upon the patients is of the happiest 
kind, especially if the scene of their temporary labour admits no 
sight of the asylum and its wearisome walls. Here for a few hours 
they seem to realize the lil)erty and delight of younger days, 
Tlie physician on such occasions may read in their ‘ grateful eyes’ 
that we are at present arrived only half-way on the road of non- 
restraint.« Intlividual patients, again, are suffereej^o leave the 
public asylums on a day’s visit to their friends, under tlie care 
of a nurse ; arid some who are nearly convalescent are permitted 
to go and return of their own accord. It is the custom of Colney 
Hatch and Han well, and we believe of most asylums in Eng- 
land, to grant the patients a certain period of probation among 
their friends, in order to test their fitness to be discharged as 
cured ; to give them, in short, mental tickets-of-leave. This is an 
admirable plan, inasmuch as it secures to the patient the full 
enjoyment of liberty, at the same time that it enables him to 
keep himself well in hand, knowing that, as he is not uncondi- 
tionally released, an immediate recall to thciasylum would follow 
any sign of returning irrationality. 

The dietary in public asylums is ample, and the quality 
excellent. Hanwell may, pc^rliaps, be considered the model esta- 
blishment in tliis respect. It is the joke of the other asylums, 
that one man has been regaled there 4aily for years with 
chicken and wine. Even the fancies of the patients are now and 
then gratified at some expense. There is an old lady in Hanwell^ 
who believes that the wliole establishment is her private pro- 
perty ; and, on one occasion, she complained to the medical 
superintendent that, notwithstanding all the expense she was at 
to keep up the grounds and forcing-houses, she never could get 
any grapes. The next day she was presented with a buhch, which 
had been purchased to appease her repinings^lhis humouring 
method of treatment, as it is called in otheMusyluras, is much 
patronised by the matron, a person who seems to enjoy as much 
power as the medical officers. In hCT report for 1856 she thus 
speaks of a patient who died in the course of last year : — 

* She had been employed many years in the laundry, and always 
imagined she was to be removed elsei«riiere — that on Monday morning 
a waggon would call at the gate for hei>elf and her property. Accord- 
ingly every Monday morning throughout the year, at 10 o’clock, she 
was accompanied to the gate, dressed with a eoloured handkerchief 
pinned' fitncifully over her cap instead of a bonnet, and ^rryltig* a 
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small parcel (her property) of most heterogeneous contents— thimbles, 
ends of tape, polislied bones, pebbles, pieces of smooth coal, The 
waggon was never found to be waiting, and Mary, without evincing 
any disappointment, walked cheerfully back to the Jaundiy, telling the 
sii{)eriiiteiident that “ The waggon would be sure to come next Motiday, 

but that she need not lose time, go she would work all this week.**#*-,^ 

• 

In many asylums this method of treatment is thought calcu- 
lated to feed the original delusion ; but here, again, the judgment 
of the physician ought alone to determine the course to he taken in 
each individual case. In patients labouring under violent excite- 
ment, to oppose an hallucination, however absurd, would add 
fuel to tlie fire. Again, in a chronic case like that of the laundry- 
maid, the harmless fancy of the poor creature mfght not only be 
indulged with impunity, but served to ^renew week by week her 
stock of cheerfulness. 

Tile lunatic colony of Gheel, situated twelve miles south of 
Turnliont in Belgium, amid a vast uncultivated plateau consisting 
of heath and sand, called the Campinc, aflfiords an extraordinary 
example of the pre-eminent advantages of the present mode of 
managing lunatics. Until the era of railroads this spot was so 
out of the ordinary track of the world, that but few persons 
even of those who wiere interested in the treatment of the insane 
were aware of its existence. Here we discover, like a fly in 
amber, a state of things which has lasted with little change for 
twelve hundred years. Here we see the last remnants of the 
priestly treatment of insanity, coupled with a system of non- 
restraint which certainly existed long before the term was ever 
heard of in England and France. Gheel owes its origin to a 
miracle. Saint Dympna, the daughter of an Irish king, suf- 
fered martyrdom in this place from the hand of her father in the 
sixth century. So great was her fame as the patron-saint of 
lunatics, that her shrine, erected in the church dedicated to her, 
speedily became the resort of pilgrims, who journeyed hither 
in the hope of being cured of their madness or of preventing its 
advent. Her elegantly sculptured tomb contains among other 
bassi-relievi one^in which the devil is observed issuing from the 
head of a female lunatic, while prayers are being offered up by 
some priests and nuns, arid close at hand another chained mariiac 
seems anxiously awaiting his turn to be delivered from the 
demon. The idea, carefully inculcated by the priests, that lunacy 
meant nothing more than a possession by the devil, has Icml* been 
banished from other lands. Here, however, it has flourished for 
many centuries, and the ceremony of crawling beneath the tomb 
has existed so long, that the hands and kneesiof devoteeH;^ bive 
worn away the pavement. The act is still occasionally peffomed 

amid 
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amid a scene in which superstition^ and terror are combined in a 
manner calculated to cure any lunatic if deep mental impressions 
were alone required to purge away his malady. But what is far 
more intereUing and astonishing to those accustomed to the bolts 
and bars, the locks, wards, and high walls of crowded European 
asyliims, is the almost entire liberty accorded to tlie lunatics 
resident in the town of Gheel and its neighbouring hamlets, to 
the number of 600, or one-tenth of the whole ^district. No 
palatial building, such as we encounter in nearly every county 
in England, ij to be seen. The little array of pauper and other 
patients fathered from the whole superficies of 13elgium, instead 
of being stowed away in one gigantic establishment, in which all 
ideas of life are merged in the iron routine of an enormou^Work- 
house, are distributee! ov^r five hundred different dwellings, three 
hundred of which are cottages, or small farm-houses, in which 
the more violent and poorer classes are dispersed, and the remain- 
ing two hundred are situated in the town of Gheel, and are ap- 
propriated to quieter lunatics and those who are able to pay 
more liberally for their treatment. In these habitations the 
sufferers are placed under the care of the host and hostess, 
more than three patients never being domiciled under one roof, 
and generally not more than one. The lunatic shares in the 
usual life of the family ; his occupations and employment are 
theirs, his little cares and enjoyments are the same as theirs. 
He goes forth to the fields to labour as in ordinary life; no 
stern walls perpetually imprison him and make him desire to 
overleap them, as Rasselas desired to escape even from the 
Happy Valley. If it is not thought fit for him to labour with 
plouglx or spade, he remains at home, and takes care of the 
chiklren, prunes the trees in the garden, and attends to the potage 
on the tire ; or if a female, busies herself in the ordinary 
domestic duties of the house. The lunatics, as may be supposed, 
are not left to the discretionary mercies of the host and hostess. 
A strict system of supervision prevails, somewhat analogous to 
that of the Lunacy Commissioners and the Vii||ting Justicts of 
England. The entire country is divided into foi^ districts, each 
having a head guardian and a physician, to whom is entrusted 
the medical care of every inmate belonging to that section. 
There are in addition one consulting surgeon and one inspecting 
physician for the whole community. The general government qjf 
the colony is vested in the hands of eight persons, who dispense 
a code of laws especially devised for it. Tlie Burgomaster of 
Gheel presides over this managinjf committee, whose duties are 
to distribute thei patients among the different dwellings^ to watch 
OVfsr|helr treatment, and to admit or discharge them. A Visiting 

Commissioner 
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Commissioner is annually appointed, who inspects the dwellings 
of the different hosts, and sees thnt the patients ate ptopet^ 
cared for. The oversight of th^ lunatics falls almost WheUy 
upon the hostess, the man interfering, unless called upon 

to control a disorderly patient. Tne people of Gheel, from havln|f 
been engaged for ages in the treatment of the insane, ar^ said td 
have acquired extraordinary tact in their management, ^ Whidh, 
Dr. Webster remarks, may be considered to exhibit a moit 
judicious mixture of ‘ mildness and force.^ Although instrument^ 
of restraint, suc^as the strait*waistcoat and the long leathdfti 
thong below the leg, to prevent patients from running away, are 
occasionally resorted to, the sectional physician must be*instanl)y 
informed of their imposition, and their use cannqt be continued 
without his sanction. So little are they required, that Dr. Webster 
found less restraint in this colony, unconfined by walls, than in 
the asylum at Mareville in France, containing a similar number 
of lunatics. Yet there were fewer escapes than from the strictly** 
guarded restraint-abounding prison, only eleven persons having 
fled from Gheel in the course of last year, and nineteen from 
Mareville. Here also, it will be observed, there is no separation 
of the sexes. The lunatics live the life of the other inhabitants, 
and males and females associate in the same household, If We 
compare the effects of this simple treatment with that of the most 
expensive of our own asylums, we are compelled to admit that 
the balance is in favour of Gheel, where, notwithstanding the free 
admission of chronic cases, upwards of twenty-two per cent, of 
cures take place annually, while at Hanwell and Colney Hatch 
the cures never exceed fifteen per cent. No fair comparison can 
be instituted between the expense per head at Gheel and in oUf 
English establishments; inasmuch as living is much cheaper In 
Belgium ; but we may state, that the average cost of boani and 
lodging for each pauper in the colony is ten pounds per annum, 
or exactly the sum charged for lodging alone in our county 
asylums.^ 

* These particulars respecting the pauper lunatic colony of Gheel are taken from 
an art! cle by Dr. W ebster in the ‘ Psychological J oumal of MeiUcixie.’ This Heviev, 
'Which originated with and from the first has been under the able editorship of Dr* 
Forbes Winslow, has given an immense impulse to the study of psychoto^. 
It has enlarged the views of the physiciah of the insane, and by extending xuO 
horizon has given him a far better knowledge of the special department to wjbieh 
he formerly confined his studies. It is as impossilfie to understand the wor^jdaiff 
qf a morbid mind without possessing a knowledge of its ordinary action as H {a & 
interpret the sounds of a diseased luug without being first acquainted wi# ikose 
of a healthy one. The great service which Dr. Forbes Winslow has md|ksd by 
umavelUng the phenomena of mind in its nomid as well as in its disturbed iMii 
entitles him to a Very high meed of praise, and has deservedly xtdlkM Wu 
among the first psychologliis of the present day. < K 
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; A plan, towards which hairn b^en slofiij advanci]^ daring 
Hhe last halfKJentary, will spe^iiy we hope be more closely fol- 
lowed. A trial is already to Some extent beii^ made of it in the 
neighbonrhood of existing asylums, and might supplant, with im- 
mense advantage, the prevailing custom of building new wings 
aM oyer-populating old wards. The present System of enor- 
mous haildings which destroys the individuality of the inmates, 
and suppresses all their old habits and modes of life, is evidently 
disapproved by the Commissioners, as appears from the language 
they hold in their Tenth Annual Report: — ^ 

^ yj’e h«,:ve tlfe best reason for believing that the patients derive a direct 
beneBt, in many ways, from residing in cheerful, airy apartments 
detached from tfte main building, and associated with officials engaged 
in conducting industiial pursuits. A consciousness that he is useful, 
and thought M'orthy of confidence, is necessarily induced in the mind 
‘Of every patient, by removal from the ordinary wards where certain 
l^estric lions are enforced, into a department where he etijoys a com- 
yiuative degree of freedom ; and tliis necessarily promotes self-respect 
and self-control, and proves highly salutary in forwarding the patient^s 
Testofation. As a means of treatment, we consider this species of 
separate residence of the utmost importance, constituting in fact a pro- 
bationary system for patients who are convalescing; giving them 
greater liberty of action, extended exercise, with facilities for occupa- 
tion ; and thus generating self-confidence, and beconJing not only 
excellent tests of the sanity of the patient, but operating powerfully to 
promote a satisfactory cure. The want of such an intermediate place of 
jresiderice is always much felt ; and it often happens, that a patient just 
recovered from an attack of insanity, and sent into the world direct from 
a large asylum, is found so unprepared to meet the trials he has to 
undergo, by any previous use of his mental faculties, that he soon re- 
lapses, and is under the necessity of being again returned within its walls. 
Commodious rooms contiguous lo the farm-buildings are now in the 
^urse of construction at the Somerset County Asylum; and there 
is every reason to believe that the patients will derive benefit by residing 
in these apartments, which at once possess a domestic character, and 
affiord every facility to carry on agricultural pursuits.’ 

It strikes us forcibly that the G>mmissioners have tended to 
create the evil they deprecate in not protesting against the 
erection of gigantic asylums ; but it is cheering to find that the 
idea of supplemental buildings possessing a ^domestic clia- 
raoter’ has taken possession of their minds, and that they are 
j^aw enforcing it on the minds of others with their well-kno^ 
goal and ability. 1 he Devon Asylum, among others, has adopted 
tW plan ; and its accomplished physician, Dr. Bucknill, the 
efditor of the * Asylum Journal/ bears important testhnony to the 
)gr^t advimtages to be derived from it 

•Ihate 
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‘I have recommended the eiectioii of an ines^iirii^ M 
tached fkmi, but within the g^odnde^ of the present M 

ference to an extension of the asylum itself My tea#pi ||36f 
recommendation are, that such a ^uilding will affbr^ an ihlisill .1*1^ 
important change for patients for whom a change f«)m the 
desirable. The system of placing patients in detached balld|n|^ 
resembling in their construction and arrangements an ordinary 
house, has been found to afford beneficial results in the so*'tSil|e|i 
cottages which this institution at present possesses. dipt 

much preferred to the wards by the ppiienis themsel^s^ and 
to reside in them is much coveted^ I am also convinced that sudbi 
auxiliary buildings can be erected at much 1^ expense^thai^ would be 
inciirrecl by the enlargement and alteration of the asylum itself. 1 
propose that in the new building the patier^ts shall cseok and wash for 
themselves.’ 

‘ Tliese cottages are much preferred to^the wards by the patients 
tliems<dves, and permission to reside in them is much coveted/ 
In tliese few lines we read the condemnation of huge structures 
like Colney Hatch, built externally on the model of a paluf!% 
and internally on that of a workhouse, in which the poor lunatic 
but rarely finds any object of human interest, where his free 
will is reduced to the level of that of the convict, and the very 
air of heaven necessary to his health is doled out at intervals, 
when, with infinite lockings and unlockings, the attendants order 
a batch of persons into the stagnant and tiresome airing courts* 
Infinitely better for the lunatics would be the freedom and 
homeliness of the smallest cottage to the formal monotony of 
cheerless wards ; better far that they should, as Dr. BuckniU 
suggests, cook and wash for themselves, than that these offices 
should l)e performed wholessle in the steam laundry and the 
steam kitchen. A patient wOuld undoubtedly feel a far greater 
interest in peeling liis own potatoes for the pot, and iti cooking 
his own bit of bacon, than in receiving them ready cooked. It 
is the duty of the physician to interest the patient in his daily 
work, and no more effectual method of accomplishing this could 
be suggested than in putting him to work for himself. 

Wherever large asylums are already erected, no better plan 
could perhaps be suggested than the building of satellite cottages^ 
which would form a kind of supplementary Gbeel to the oeniml 
establishment; but we should like to seethe ex|>eriment tried^ 
in some new district, of reproducing in its integrity the Belgimit 
system. The colony of Gbeel was once a desert like the cofojitty 
which surrounds it; it is now, through happy appBctti^ 
of pauper lunatic labour, one^of the most |>roductive dbitrietf 
the Low Countries* Have we no unoccupied Dartmbci^l^^^ 
which lye could erect cottages, and train the cottagers to 
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tbe insane as members^ of the family ? The performance of 
domestic offices, the society of the goodwife and goodman, and 
the influence of the children, would do far more to restore the 
disordered br%in of the lunaticr— pauper or otherwise — than all 
the organization of the asylum, with its daily routine, proceeding 
with the inexorable monotonous motion of a machine, and 


treating its inmates rather as senseless atoms than as sentient 
beings, capable, though mad, of taking an interest in things 
ai'ound them, and especially awake to the pleasure of being 
dealt with as individuals rather than as undistinguishable parts 
of a crowd. ^Thc children are of particular moment. Lunatics 
are singularly gentle to them, and are interested in all their 
actions. At GHieel it is customary to send the bairns into the 
fields to conduct the patients home from their labour in the 
evening ; and we learn from Dr. Webster that a violent madman, 
who will not stir upon the command of his host, will suffer 
himself to be led, without a murmur, by an urchin scarcely 
higher than his knee. The presence of the young in the ward 
of an asylum seems to light it up like a sunbeam. The love 
of children does indeed lie at the very foundation of the human 
heart, and we c annot estimate too highly their beneficial influence 
upon the brain which is recovering from the horrors of insanity. 

One of the most important points in reference to insane paupers, 
as we have already intimated, is the bringing them as speedil}’^ 
as possible under treatment. The reluctance of the lunatic him- 
self to be removed is usually extreme, and it is marvellous what 
ingenuity he will often employ to thwart the design. Southey 
relates that a r^dman who was being conveyed from Rye to 
Bedlam slept irPthe Borough. He suspected whither he was 
going, and, having contrived by rising early to elude his at- 
tendant, he went to Bedlam, and told the keepers that he was. 
about to bring them a patient. ‘ But,' said he, ‘ in order to 


lead him willingly, he has been persuaded that 1 am mad, and 
accordingly 1 shall come as the madman. He will be very out- 
1 rageous when you seize him, but you must clap on a strait- 
waistcoat,' The device completely succeeded. The lunatic 
returned home, the sane man was shut up, and until he was ex- 
changed at the end of four days, remained in his strait-waistcoat, 
having dopblless exhibited a violence which amply justified its 
use. The aversion of the sufferer himself to be taken away coin- 
; eides with an equal aversion on the part of his relatives and friends 
^ to send him from home, nor do they take the step till the madness 
grows intolerable. Precious time ^ thus lost at the outset, a^d 
f^when the removal occurs .it. is mostly to the workhouse. Here 
«§llhe patient is usually k«pt during the remainder of the Jurable 
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stage of his malady. The parochial axithotities %eil6rall|^ 
guided by an immediate consideration for the pockets bf lhe'lr4te*» 
payers, rather than by any care for the welfare of 
and, as they can maintain him tn the ‘ house ^ at three shilli|l|^ 
a-week — when they would have to pay nine if they transferrm 
him to the county asylum — ^in the workhouse he remains lilltil 
he becomes so dirty or troublesome in his habits that tbn 
guardians are willing to pay the difference to get rid of hiM 
The first few months of the' disease, within the narrow limits 
of which full 60 per cent, of the recoveries take place, are 
thus allowed to run to waste. Months fly by, aW tJie victim 
subsides into the class of incurables. This produces a second 
evil. As* the drafts of incurables are perpetustly flowing into 
the asylums, they become ‘ blocked up ^ in the course of a few 
years, and are converted into houses for the detention of hopeless 
cases. To this condition three-fourths of the asylums arc already 
reduced, and the efforts of philanthropic medicine are brought 
to a dead lock by the short-sightedness of the parish authorities, 
who do not consider tliat for the sake of saving a few shillings 
in the hoard of Betty Smith in the first weeks of her c raziness, 
they are converting her into a chronic burthen, seeing that she 
will probably live on to a good old age in the asylum, and causo 
them an ultimate expenditure of hundreds of pounds. To ’the 
swifter removal after the outbreak of the disorder we must 
look for a permanent remedy ; but in the mean time something 
must be done to disembarrass the public asylums of the dead* 
weiglit of hopeless cases, if we seriously intend to take advantage 
of the curative appliances we already posses|» The Commis* 
sioners seem inclined to#favour the erection oi%eparate Asylums 
for those who are beyond the reach of medical art. To us 
it seems that the more economical plan would be to appot* 
tion certain wards in the various workhouses for the recep* 
.tion of chronic cases, and to draft off the idiots alone to special 
establishments. By this means our water-logged asylums would 
speedily right themselves, and again become what they should 
never have ceased to be — hospitals for the cure of the insane. 
At present we encourage an elaborate system for the maitu* 
facture of life-long lunatics. It is well known that the cures of 
early cases of insanity throughout England amount^ to 46 per 
cent., and at Bethlehem and St. Luke’s, where no others are 
received, the cures have amounted to 62 per cent, and T8 per 
cent, respectively ; whereas at Culney Hatch, Hanwell, and the 
Surrey County Asylum, the three great receptacles for i^e 
sweepings of th^ metropolitan workhouses, the average 
iio not exceed 15 per cent If we take the lowest 



M cures/ tJbere is still a difference of 30 per cent, of human 
creatures who sink down into the cheerless night of chronic 
dementia and idiotcy, or who dream away the remainder of 
their lives in hopeless childisfiness. Another ground of com- 
plaint is that a degree of clerk’s work is imposed xipon the 
medical superintendents of large asylums which is quite incon- 
sistent with a proper discharge of their chief duty — the recovery 
of their patients. Irrespective of the routine-labour of making 
daily and quarterly and yearly reports, which is very considerable^ 
they have far more to do in their strictly professional capacity than 
they can possibly accomplish. The three great asylums near the 
metropolis contain upwards of 3000 patients, or the population 
of a good-sized country town ; and tlieir moral and physical 
training is confided to e:5:actly six medical men, or as many as 
will be found in an hospital of a hundred beds ! It is needless 
to observe how little attention can be paid to each individual, 
and that the more promising patients must be inevitably swamped 
in the sea of hopeless lunatics. As long as our asylums remain 
mere houses of detention, the want of medical superintendence is 
not feo apparent ; but immediately these establishments are re- 
stored to their proper functions, we predict that the evil will 
become too glaring to last. 

In many boroughs the authorities have entirely evaded the 
requirements of the Act of Parliament relative to tl)eir insane 
pauper poor, and have not only neglected to erect proper asylums, 
but have resisted for years the attempts of the Commissioners to 
compel them to do their duty. In all such cases the lunatics not 
only suffer the illl consequent upon insufficient care, but when 
too numerous for home accommodation ire subjected to a system 
of transportation^ which is not only disgraceful to the municipal 
authorities themselves, but to the age for permitting it. True to 
their economical instincts, the guardians of the poor often ‘ farm 
out* their insane paupers to the proprmtor of some private 
asylum, quite regardless of distance. The Commissioners, justly 
indignant at this sordid practice, state in their last Report 
that — • 

^At pjpesent, large numbers of these patients are sent to licensed 
houses .&r ||>m their homes, to distances (sometimes exceeding, and 
often scarcely less %han, 100 miles) which their relations and friends’ 
are unable to travel. The savings of the labouring poor are quite 
insufficient, in most cases, to defray the expense of such journeys, and 
the^r time (constituting their means of existence) cannot be spared 
ioit that purpose. The consequence been, that the poor borough 
has been left too o^n to pa§s a considerable pQttion of life, 

sdfne ea^es to dU^Jhr from his homey and mtkmd kis 
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nearest connexions having been aUe fo comfort him kg 
•presence. The visits of his parish officers are necesMuri|y <Cil^^ 
i|l^frequent, and he is, in fact, cast upon the humanity of 
whose prosperity depends upon the profits which they derive from 
taining him and others of his class/ 

This is a system which we are confident is as illegal as il if 
heartless, and we are astonished that bodies of Englishmf^ 
should dare to insult the miseries of lunatics by thus punishing 
them and their friends for their affliction. There are now ip 


insane paupers at Camberwell House, London, who have beea 
sent frojn Southampton, a distance of 80 miles, tbdligh ^he Hants 
County Asylum is situated within 16 miles of the borough. 
Seventeen persons are in like manner banished from Great Yar^ 
moutii to Highbridgc House, near London, and; their relationSt 
who must travel 146 miles to see them, pass, in the course of 
tlieir journey, the Norfolk and Essex County Asylums, both of 
which establishments have many vacancies and would willingly 
receive them. The pauper lunatics of Ipswich, King’s Lynn# 
Dover, Canterbury, Portsmouth, and various other boroughs, are 
in the same way transferred by the local authorities to some of 
the metropolitan licensed houses. 

The feelings of tlie poor for their afflicted relatives arc often 
of the deepest kind, and the utmost distress is entailed upon them 
by these cruel separations from those they love. In one case, 
a native of, ^Ipswich, too poor to go by tlie railway, walked to 
London and back on foot, a distance of 140 miles, for the sole 

g urpose of visiting his wife, who had been wickedly banished to 
eckham House, London. In other cases pamnts have pleaded 
so piteously to be conveyed to their child j'en,*hat the Commis«^ 
sioners have suggested that the expenses should be paid out of 
the parish funds, but the authorities wlio had contrived the origi* 
nal proceeding in order to save two or three shillings a head^ 
could not of course induced to furnish money for so senti^ 
mental a ])urpose. *ie Commissioners have resolutely refused 
their sanction to such disgraceful transactions whenever they 
have come within their knowledge and jurisdiction — one instance 


out of many which proves that, however much the borough autho* 
rities may denounce them as a centralised power, they hgire done 
excellent service in checking local ignorance, selj||hness, end 
inhumanity. 

If we now turn to consider the condition of private asylums, w# 
shall find much in them to praise as well as to condemn. When 
men of reputation, acknowlcilged skUl, and character^ such 
Conpllyt of Han well ; Dr. Forbes Winslou^of 
I>rs4,$^lbei:landti^f Fulham, and Munro, of Oapton; Dt"* 
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nf Cheltenham ; Dr. Noble, of Manchester j Dr. Newington, of 
Ticehurst j and Dr. Fox, of Bristol,— 'have the management of 
private asylums, the public need be under no apprehension of 
patients being improperly received, illegally detained, or cruelly 
and unscientifically treated. The licensed houses in the metro- 
politan district directly under the control of the Lunacy Com- 
missioners, amounting to 41 in number, represent, without doubt, 
the fairest specimens of these establishments. Liable as they 
are at any moment to the inspection of the Commissioners, and 
presided over as many of them are by the most eminent members 
of the psofesMon, tliey are generally maintained in a high state 
of efficiency. They are principally devoted to the care of the 
higher classes 6f the community, and afford perhaps the nearest 
approach yet made to a perfe6t method of treatment, being 
conducted in most cases on the principle of a private family. 
The bolts, bars, high walls, and dismal airing-courts of the public 
asylum are either unknown, or so hidden as no longer to irritate 
the susceptible mind of the lunatic. The unwise division of 
the sexes is rarely adopted. Scrupulous attention to dress and 
all the forms of polite society arc enjoined alike for their own 
sake, and as a method of interesting the patients in the daily 
life of the community. When we partook of the hos])italitics of 
one of these establishments, we could detect nothing in the 
countenances or the appearance of the guests which was charac- 
teristic of their condition — the restless eye, the incsiherent con- 
versation, the sudden movement of the peculiarly formed head, 
which our preconceived notions led us to expett, were none of 
them observable. ^ One individual indeed there was whom we 
mentally concluded to be certainly mad. Yet, singular to say, 
this gentleman was the only sane individual in the room besides 
ourselves and the medical superintendent, and on fuither 
acquaintance, having told our ill-placed suspicions, he frankly 
confessed that lie had in his own mind jmd ourselves a similar 
compliment. The eager glance of curiosit^iatural to inquisitive 
strangers, was the nearest approach in this lunatic party to the 
outward appearance of lunacy. So much for the ‘ unmistakcable ’ 
countenance of the insane! It is not to be supposed that the 
more violent can be allowed this social freedom even in private 
establishni|||ts, or that madness is different in a metropolitan 
licensed h!Sse from what it is in a public asylum ; but we un- 
hesitatingly assert that in the vast majority of cases the large 
amount of freedom and the absence of any prisop-like character- 
istics have an undoubted effect^ pot only in calming tfce mind of 

t , patient, but in expediting his recovery. Hence the per- 
of cures in a high class private asylum are imin^^i^bly 

beyoid 
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beyond those of any public establishment. ' The pleasiite-»gToand, 
out-of-door games, carnage and riding parties, billiards, whist 
and evening parties, all contribute their aid in restoring the 
unhinged mind. We have seerf four or five patients leave the 
doors of one of these licensed metropolitan houses,* and remain 
out for liours without any attendant, their word of honour being 
the only tie existing between them and the asylum. 

The condition of a few of the provincial licensed houses i« 
still glaringly bad, and shows that old ideas, with respect to 
insanity, are not entirely obsolete. The Report of the Com- 
missioners of Lunacy for 1856 relates circumstances which 
lead us back to the old days of Bedlam. Thus at Honbnry 
House the Commissioners found ^ one young lafly fastened by 
webbing wristbands to a leathern belt ; she was also tied down 
to her cliair by a rope.’ Again, they found on their last visit to 
the Sandford Asylum, in December, 1855, ‘ a patient just dead, 
his body exhibiting sores and extensive sloughs, arising neces- 
£.arily, we tliink, from want of water-pillows or other proper pre- 
cautions. Tlie room has a stone or plaster floor, and is without 
a lire.’ It is, however, encouraging to find that, as far as personal 
restraint goes, the very worst of our private asylums are far 
superior to some of the best of the public asylums of France. 
Dr. Webster, our great authority on this point, gives in the 
Psychological Journal the results gleaned in his visits to these 
establislurients in the August and September of 1850 

‘Forty male lunatics out of 1464 then resident were in mmisole 
(strait- waistcoats), some being also otherwise restrained, thereby giving 
an individual in restraint to every 33^ male inmates, or three per hun- 
dred, Amongst the female lunatics, again, the proportion was some- 
what larger, 72 persons of that sex, out of the total 1902 resident 
patients, being under medical coercion ; thus making one female in 
restraint to every 26^ inmates, or at the rate of 3’78 per ceuL 
In contrast with this report respecting the above-named French 
provincial asylums, I wdbld now place an official statement of the prac- 
tice pursued at Bethlehem Hospital during the same period. At this 
establishment, where formerly the strait- waistcoat, with various kinds 
ef personal coercion, were even in greater use than on the other side of 
the Channel, not one insane patient, among an average population of 
391 lunatics, was un<ler constraint of any description during the five 
weeks ending the 25lh of September, when I first visited K»at institu- 
lion after my return from the Continent, and which embraced the whole 
time referred to in this memorandum/ 

From^these curious facts it will be seen that we are far iit' 
advance of our French, and, We may also add, of our other coll- ^ 

“ ^ * The establishment of Dr. Forbes Winslow at Hammersmitliu 
^ til tinental ' 
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tiaental neighbours.^ When the beneficent thought struck the 
great Pinel to knock off the fetters of the English captain, he 
sounded a note which reverberated through Europe, and the poor 
Insane captives issued from tiieir dungeons in which they had 
been so long immured as the prisoners emerge from their prison 
to the divine strains of Beethoven’s ‘ Fidclio.’ But when this 
vast step was accomplished there still remained an immense 
amount of coercion scarcely less injurious than the old darkness 
and chains, and to Englishmen is mainly due the credit of abo- 
lishing it. Nor shall we rest where we are. It is our belief 
as well as our hope that, before another generation has gone by, 
the last vestige of restraint, in the shape of dismal airing-courts, 
and outside w^ls, which serve to wound the spirit rather than to 
enslave the limbs, will pass for ever from among us, and only be 
remembered with the hobbles and the manacles of the past. 

It has been asserted by some psychologists that lunacy is on 
the increase, and that its rapid development of late years has been 
consequent upon the increased activity of the national mind. 
This statement is certainly startling, and calculated to arrest the 
attention of all thoughtful men. Is it true that civilisation 
has called to life a monster such as that which appalled Franken- 
stein ? Is it a necessity of progress that it shall ever be accom- 
panied by that fearful black rider which, like Despair, sits behind 
it? Docs mental development mean increased mental decay? 
If these, questions were truly answered in the affirmative, we 
might indeed sigh for the golden time when 

‘ Wild in woods the noble savage ran,’ 

for it would bo clear that the nearer Humanity strove to attain 
towards divine perfection, the more it was retrograding towards a 
state inferior to that of the brute creation. A patient examina- 
tion, however, of the question entirely negatives such a conelu- 
sion4 Dr. Ray, of the United States, in taking the opposite view 
of the case, says — 

^ If we duly consider the characteristics of our times, we shall there 
find abundant reason for the fact that insanity has been increasing at a 
rate unparalleled in any former period. In every successive step tha 
has led to a higher degree of civilisation ; in all the means and appli- 
ances for developing the mental resources of the racej in the ever- 
widening circle of objects calculated to influence desire, and impel to 
efibrt, we find so many additional agencies for tasking the xnental erier- 
______ _ __ __ - 

^ In Belgium, where many of the pauper Ipnatics are located in religions houses 
and are attended upon by the fibres and soeurs of these establishments, it is not 
uncommon to find the patients at certain times of the day totally deserted and left 
to lheh own devices— die attendants being engaged in their religiotts duties I 

. . gies. 
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gies, and thereby deranging tie healthy equilibrium whiic^ bitide tfee 
mculties together, and leads to an harmonious result The press and 
the rostrum, the railway and the spinning-jenny, the steam-engine and 
the telegraph, republican institutians and social organizations, are 
agencies more potent in preparing the mind for insanity than any or all 
of* those vices and casualties which exert a more immediate and striking 
effect.’ 

# 

Such is tbe burthen of the story of all those psychologists who 
believe that insanity is fast gainingupon us ; but if ‘ in the ev€*r- 
widening circle of objects calculated to influence desire and impel 
to effort we find so many additional agencies for tasking the mental 
energies, and thereby deranging tlie healthy equilibrium which 
liinds the faculties together/ it should appear that those? classea^ 
of society which are in the van of civilisation should be the (diief 
sufferers. Bankers, great speculators, merchants, engineers, 
statesmen, philosophers, and men of letters — those who work with 
the brain rather than witli their hands, should afford the* largest 
proportion to the alleged increase of insanity. How does the 
matter really stand ? In the Report of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy for the year 1847 we fui*l the total number of private 
patients of the middle and upper classes, then under conliiKunent 
in private asylums, amounted to 4649. Now, if we skip eight 
years, and nder to the Report of 185t5, ive fin<l that there were only 
4557 patients under confinement, or about 96 less, notwithstanding 
the increase of population during that period. If we comj)are 
the number of pauper lunatics under confinement at these twa 
difft‘rent piu’iods we shall find a widely-difibrent state of things 
for in 1847 there were 9^4 in our public and private asylums, 
whilst in 1855 they numbered 15,822. In other words, our 
pauper lunatics would appear to liave increased 6170 in eight 
years, or upwards of 64 per cent. It is this extraordinary in- 
crease of pauper lunatics in the county asylums wliich has fright- 
ened some psychologists from their propriety, and led them to 
believe that insanity is running a winning race with the healthy 
intellect. But these figures, if they mean anything, prove that it 
is not the intellect of the country that breeds insanity, but its 
ignorance, as it cannot be for one moment contended that the 
great movements now taking place in the world originate with 
the labouring classes. We shall be told, we know, that there it 
a constant descent of patients from private asylums to the public 
asylums ; that the professional man and the tradesman, klftcw ex- 
pending the means of his friends and family for a year or two 
in the vain hope of a speedy cure, becomes necessarily ifi the end 
a pauper lunatic, and that this stream aids to swell the uumbera 
in the county institution. Allowing its due weight to tfais expla-* 

nation — 
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nation — and those who know public asylums are well aware how 
small, comparatively speaking, is the educated element — yet 
as the same disturbing element in the calculation obtained at both 
periods, we may safely conduct that the figures are not thereby 
essentially altered. 

A still more convincing proof that mental ruin springs rather 
from mental torpidity than from mental stimulation, is to be 
found by comparing the proportion of lunatics to the population 
in the rural and the manufacturing distj^cts. Sir Andrew ‘Hal- 
liday, who worked out this interesting problem in 1828,* selected 
as his twelve non-agricultural counties — Cornwall, Cheshire, 
Derby, Durham, Gloucester, Lancaster, Northumberland, Staf- 
ford, Somerset, York (West Riding), and Warwick, which con- 
tained a population at that time of 4,493,194, and a total number 
of 3910 insane persons, or 1 to every 1200. His twelve agri- 
cultural counties were Bedford, Berkshire, Bucks, Cambridge, 
Hereford, Lincoln, Norfolk, Northampton, Oxford, Rutland, 
Suffolk, and Wilts — the total population of which were 2,012,979, 
and the total number of insane persons 2526 — a proportion of 
1 lunatic to every 820 sane. « Another significant fact elicited 
was, that whilst in the manufacturing counties the idiots were 
considerably less than the lunatics, in the rural counties the idiots 
were to the lunatics as 7 to 5 ! Thus the Hodges of England, 
who know nothing of the march of intellect, who are entirely 
guiltless of speculations of any kind, contribute fd!t more inmates 
to the public lunatic asylums than the toil-worn artisans of Man- 
chester or Liverpool, who live in the great eye of the world and 
keep step with the march of civilisatio]||{ even if they do but bring 
up its rear. Isolation is a greater cause of mental ruin than aggre- 
gation — our English fields can afford cretins as plentifully as the 
upland valleys, of the mountain range seldom visited by tlie foot 
of the traveller ; whilst, on the other hand, in the workshop and 
the public assembly, ‘ As iron weareth iron, so man sharpeneth 
the face of his friend,’ 

If we required further proof of the groundless nature of the 
alarm that mental activity was destroying the national mind, we 
should find it in the well-ascertained fact that the proportion of 
lunatics is greater among females than males. It may also be 
urged that Quakers, who pride themselves on the sedateness of 
their conduct, furnish much more than their share ; but for this 

1 ^ 

* It may be as well to state that the Poor-Law Commissioners also worked out the 
problem with very similar conclusions in 1&5L and that the investigations made 
oy the Swedish Government into the condition of the insane in Norway in 1835 
further corroborate the statement that insanity prevails to tt greater extent in 
toral than in urban districts. 

singular 
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singular result their system of intermarringe is doubtless much 
to blame. Still the fact rehiains that within a period of eight 
years, extending from 1847 to 1855, an increase of 64 per cent, 
took place in our pauper lunatic asylums. These figures, how^ 
ever, afford no more proof of the increase of pauper lunatics ihm 
the increase of criminal convictions since the introduction of a 
milder code of laws and the appointment of the new police, 
afford a proof of increased crime. As the Commissioners very 
justly observe, medical practitioners of late years have taken a 
far more comprehensi^ as well as scientific view of insanity 
than formerly ; and many forms of the disease ngw fall under 
their care, tliat were previously overlooked, when no ^an was 
considered mad unless he raved, or was an idiot. ^ But the great 
cause of the increase of lunatics in our asylums is to be ascribed 
to the erection of the asylums themselvas. With the exception 
of three or four Welsh counties, and two or three in the north 
of England, there is not a shire in England which dof?s not 
possess some palatial building.# These establishments, in which 
restraint, speaking in the ordinary acceptance of the term, is un- 
known, and in wliich the inmates are always treated with 
humanity, have drained the land of a lunatic population which 
before was scattered among villages or workhouses, amounting, 
according to the computation of the Commissioners, to upwards 
of 10,500 — just as the deep wells of the metropolitan brewers 
have drained for miles around the shallow wells of the neigh- 
bourhood in ^lich they are situated. For the same reason the 
number of lunatic paupers has declined in registered hosjiitals 
since 1847 from 384 to 185, and in ‘ licensed houses * from 
3996 to 2313. Upon th% whole we may safely predict that when 
these disturbing causes have ceased to act, the annual returns of 
the Commissioners will show, tliat, as the treatment of insanity 
is every day better understood, so the pauper lunatics in our 
public asylums, instead of increasing in a ratio far beyond that 
of the general population, show a diminished proportion. Already 
there are symptoms that the flood is returning to its proper level ; 
for while the lunatics of all classes in the public asylums, liceiiscfl 
houses, and in the Royal Hospital at Haslar, wen^ 20,493 in 
1855, they had only advanced in 1856 to 20,764, which is an in- 
crease in the twelvemonth of but 271 ! 
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Akt, IV. — 1. The Political Songs of England from the Reign 
of John to that of Edward the Second. Edited and translated 
bj Thomas Wright, Esq., F.S.A. Camden Society. 1839. 

2, England under the House of Hanover ; its History and Condition 
durinf the Reigns of the three Georges ; illustrated from the 
Caricatures and Satii^es of the day. By Thomas Wright, Esq., 
F.S.A. 1848. 

3, Poetry of the Anti- Jacobin. A new edition. 1852. 

4. The 'Coalition Guide. ‘Press’ Office|, 1854. 

5. Punchy or the London Charivari. Vo* XXX. 185G. 

H e wBosc business or inclination takes him to the lobby of 
the House of Commons during the sitting of Parliament 
will often be amused at the peculiar mixture of awe and comedy 
with which a stranger from thaicountry may be seen contemplat- 
ing some famous statesman as he passes in. How does he 
recognise him ? for he evidently knows who he is without having 
consulted a policeman. The answer is simple. He knows his 
face from the caricatures of him in ‘ Puncli.’ It is a fact worth 
reflecting on, and peculiarly illustrative of the character and his- 
tory of England. We cannot help wondering tliat our anti- 
quaries and men of letters have not meditated on it oftencr, and 
taken more pains to elucidate that branch of our literature to 
which it is related. There are, however, some important con- 
tributions to the subj€?ct before us, and we sliallu* endeavour, as 
well as space permits, to do justice to this valuable de])artmeni 
of letters. 

Probably every nation under every form of government lias 
developed out of its national life some kind of political satire. It 
is certain that satire itself is one of the oldest things in the world ; 
and that men learned to knock wit out of, a dunce almost as soon 
as to knock fire out of a flint. The species of Jt called jiolitical 
varies of course with political forms. Under despotisms we 
have epigrams. Under free governments every sort is produced 
which the genius of the people can suggest. Thus the two great 
commonwealths of antiquity have each left us ample means of 
judging of tjjfeir fertility in^this way ; and from the remains of 
their satires we learn important facts about their life. The dis- 
tinction between their political satire and our own serves as an 
index of other distinctions, and there is no better way of 
understy|ding ourselves than by a comparison with our prede- 
cessors.* Ours is individual, desultoiw, and unorganised ; theirs 
was essentially a part of their state life. Take the Greek comedy 
for example. It had its roots deep in antiquity and in religion, 
and had grown up inextricably intermingled the country’s 

institutions. 
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institutions. It is odorous of festival wine. Tho comic po^ 
was sacred to Dionjsos, whom Aristophanes swears as his 
Nourisher. He was a member of the public service, and the 
state furnished him with the^choragus who organised his 
choruses. In fact, his satire was a recognised element in the 
national life — which we must no doubt trace to that original 
blending of the spirit of Joy and Revelry with the spirit of 
Religion which belonged to the classic mind. When we turn 
to Rome, we do not find that the instinct there had produced 
similar institutions, bill we certainly find that it existed and, 
took shapes of its own. The Saturnalian licence mi once occurs 
as an example. And does history afford a more curious picture 
than that of the triumphal procession, where— amidst that strange 
barbaric splendour of war, in the long line of trophies and models 
of conquered cities, and the chained captive princes and warriors 
— the soldiers followed their hero’s chariot, and shouted out and 
chanted ribald satires against him? There, too, was satire 
recognised — though we know Ahat private libelling and pas- 
quinading exposed the offender to legal punishment from the 
earliest period. 

Now, it is clear that we have had something a little like re- 
cognised satire in Europe. There is the case of the mediseval 
fool ; there is the case of the Oxford terree or ‘ University 

buffoon.’ Rut, after all, the resemblance is very slight, and the 
distinction is J'undainental. Tlie fool was a private servant- 
some serivile w’ag whose fool’s garb was a kind of livery, — and 
he was permitted to be satirical because he Was servile. Any- 
body might keep a fool as he kept any other ‘ varlet.’ The 
poor fellow was liable to be whipped. His primary function 
was not to be satirical, but to be funny. The tendency to 
political satire, however, has been so strong in our blood tliat the 
Scandinavians are known to have practised it in Iceland before 
modern Europe can be said to have existed. It has been active 
in every age in England, and constitutes one of our chief national 
characteristics. 

The very early specimens are curious, and in Mr. Wright’s 
book of ‘ Political Songs ’ we see much that rexpinds us of a 
visit to an old armoury. All the weapons are out of fashion. 
There are flint arrow-heads and rusty pikes. We are in another 
world, and feel for a while that we must alter our notions of 
wit and song. Most dead satirists, like dead wasps, ^ting no 
more. We have in this volume three languages before us — 
rhyming Latin, old French, and old English. The church and 
universities, the barons an5 gentlemen, and the people are 
severally appcIJed to. It is the England of the twelfth and 

thirteenth 
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thirteenth centuries — ruder but more picturesque than our oj^ n — 
full of the hum of war and the ringing of church-bells — wild 
and fierce, but still hearty and human. Thejje are humorists, 
and satirists, and singers, as now, and they raise song and laughter 
for and against king or barons, and wild shouts of wrath against 
the tough Scots who give the great Edward so much trouble. 
In the authors of the Latin rhymes we see a class of men who 
are the far-away ancestors of Babelais and Erasmus, who laugh 
at the abuses of priests and monks, and are learning to hate 
Rome, The renowned Walter Mapes has, somehow, come to be 
the represenj^ative of this class, though he was Archdeacon of 
Oxford, 'and apparently a much moire respectable man than his 
fig^mpus drinkia3g-song — 

‘ Mihi est propositum in tabernd mori,’ 

would imply. There was in jfeigland at that day a band of voffi 
sckoIares^oTwandeTing scholars (so described in* a Council quoted 
by Du Cange), who were also what were then called goliards. 
These goltards were a kind of scholarly buffoons — ^men of satiri- 
cal tendencies and irregular habits — the Tom Browns and Charles 
Churchills of the thivteenth century. They had read Juvenal, 
and knew him well — very probably helped to preserve his 
writings by their affection for them ; and they kept up a running 
fight with such prelates as made themselves conspicuous for 
haughtiness and luxury, and with such priests as relieved their 
asceticism in the company of coquw or focarice. We are apt to 
think of those times as all one dark scene of blood and ignorance 
and superstition; but, to say nothing of the stout and noble 
barons, like 

* Sire Emer de Valence gentil knyht ant free,’ 
there was — what with minstrels, jongleurs, mimes, buffoons, 
ribalds, goliards, &c. — a great deal more fun going than is com- 
monly believed. Among these Political Songs we find a spirit 
and humour not unworthy of periods of far more intellectual 
renown — punning lines, for example' against the Church of 
Rome so early as the time of Henry III., and, if they are 
couched in dog-Latin, they at all events hite. That the authori- 
ties of the cRy disliked these makers of ‘ ridiculous verses,’ and 
thought them, not without some justice, a rather reprobate kind 
of wags, we know from a fact mentioned by Du Cange, He 
quotes 9s law by which ‘ clerks* who had for a year or lesser time 
practised as goliards^ and who did not desist when ‘ thrice 
warned,* were excluded from ‘every ecclesiastical privilege/ 
This shows that the goliards were s^etimes priests, though it 
is hard to distinguish between the many kinui^fpf jesters who 

then 



then hung on as retainers to the households of the g^at ! It It 
remarkable how many of the humorists of Europe*^H^|>eii) 
Habelais, Erasmus, Bishop Still, Swift, Sterne, &c. — htye' be^il 
in holy orders. • ^ 

Latin is also employed in some of the songs written in th<>' 
cause of Simon de Montfort ; and in those against Sir William 
Wallace and the Scilts. There are one or two sirventiBs in Pro- 
Tenqal. But we naturally turn with most interest to those written 
in the mother-tongue of the kingdom, though the lapse of^ 
centuries has made them seem nearly as lifeless to us as the very 
authors who composed them. Nay, we cannot evez# relish them 
as vividly as we do the satiiS of the Rom^s, seeirig that the 
latter were written in ages of which the civilisatfSh resembles 
our own. At best, these old English songs are like the ‘frozen 
words ’ which Pantagruel found i#his R&belaisian voyage ; we 
liave to ‘ thaw ’ them in the heat of our imagination before we 
can make much out of them. 

A certain li^althy grumbling kgainst foreign fashions, taxes, 
^nd ‘ hard times/ seems to have been kept up in this country 
from the first. It is part of our national habit of thought 

‘ For ever the furthe peni mot to the kynge.* 

Ever the fourth penny must go to the king! complains thc^ 
‘ Song of the Husbandman,^ in the time of Edward II. Let us 
translate (preserving the rhyme) from a ‘ Song of the Times/ 
A.D. 1308:— 

‘ Who thinketh of this care-full life, 

Night and day that we be in, 

So much we see of sorrow and strife, 

And little there is of worldis winne/ 

Hate and wrath there is well rife, 

And true love is full thin, 

And men who are in the highest;, life 
Most be-laden are with sin. 

‘ False and wicked is this land, 

As every day we may see, 

Therein is both hate and onde,t 
I ween it ever so will be. 

Covetise hath the law in hand. 

That the truth he may not see, 

Now is master pride and onde, 

Alas 1 oh Lord, why sufiVetb he ? " 

There are many stanzas of this curious plaint, wbi^h 
says Mr. Wright, ‘to haye;|^pea popular about the begil^iiiiig q^^ 

— ' "r; V ■ ■ *' * ' 'T ", y ' 

• ‘Woridi* winne' — world** joy. t ’ 
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ithe fourteenth centey/ Snch «ongs ware disseminated in 
very curiout manner. They were scatterai like thistle-seed on 
the roadsides, to be picked up by passengers. Sometimes they 
are found written on long tUiir rolls, which the vagrant menestrier 
or goliatd carried about with him, and took out to sing in the 
proper company. It was a perilous task to attaerk the great in 
those days, and many a singer of ‘ scorching%irventes ’ must have 
remembered the tradition of Luke de Barre, and the terrible 
punishment which he met from ^en^y I. ^ 

The ‘Political Songs’ — dug out of old MS. collections, like 
, relies out of a Pompeii — end mth the reign of the second 
Edward. Here, therefore, we pS pro tern, with Mr. Wright,, 
to meet hiiS again in a very different age. The intervening 
centuries are to be the subject of future volumes. The reigns of 
Edward HI. and his successor was a fruitful period ; ‘ but during 
the fifteenth century,’ says Mr. Wright, ‘ political songs arc less 
numerous and also less spirited.’ We have, however, the best 
proof possible that satires, both numerous and spirited, must have 
, existed in some shape or other, since Bacon tells us, in bis 
, ‘ History of Henry the Seventh,’ that — 

Swarms and volle'ys of libels sprang forth containing bitter invecti^'es 
.V "against the King, /or which fire common people suffered death' 


This temble little sentence at once reveals the copiousness of 
the supply and the severity of the punishment. It is curious to 
remark how diversely potentates view the offence of pc^rsonal 
, satire. Tacitus lays it down that they long reincinhca- it. Yet, 
Nero with all his cruelty never punished his own libellers, juid 
one of the old kings of France was wont, when urged to such 
severity, to observe tliat ‘ the ass which beareth the bunlcu inust 
be allowed his bray ! ’ 

^ It is probable that the best as well as the earliest satire would 
he found to have been directed against the Church, for therti the 
\ inspiration was at once political and theological. Wolsey was 
‘ the mark of more than one satirist, and Skelton the Laureate 

^ . . ^ 




' sfearre, a poet, who had fought agaiust him, was made prisoner at tlie 

the lKwar, and sentenced by the King to lose his eyes. Charles the 
^ Flanders, was present, and remonstrated against so direful a punish- 

' ; dt^as not, he observed, the custom of civiliised nations to inflict bodily 
r nnhiManiflats on knights who had drawn the sword in the service of their lord, 
replied Henry, “ the first time that he has been in arms against me. But, 
*,iS4hat Wrie, he has made me the suhject of satire,' and in his pdems has held mo 
Httito the 4i?riw6» of my enemies.. From his eamwlo verstto learn 

thev mr woct W they offend the of England.* The croel mandate 

was executed ; amd the troubadour, in a pa^ysm of a^y, the 

;|.hiigmds%f Hie officers, daah^ oul h^’ biaha i|.gsh|it'llm of 

' 



died in the stmc'tuarjf- to tlrih‘icli'’he‘fled from 'his U 

much of the old jolUty and nide htrhiour of '^el- 

ton —of that mixture of strength and fun which mAde oSir awos- 
tors relish strong ale, and butt-*baiting, and cudgel^pl^y, 
iiorsedaughter. There is the crackle Of northern pine-lhgs & tho 
fire he roasts people at — a kind of huitiour more old {lomau thati 
Attic, as native English humour certainly is. Ha faithfully fa- 
presents the national tendency to despise t novus harm which is 
to be traced right through our satires, and was particularly indig- 
nant at the nobility for courting a butcher’s son. JThe most vio- 
lent cries have ever been^||ised against Kings’ favoufites ; and 
Ritson tells us that ‘ theHlrliest printed ballac]^ known to be 
extant^ is that on the Downlall of Thomas Cromwell in 1540 
^ Both man and chylde^is glad^o hear tell 
Of tJiat false traytoure Thomas Crumwel, 

RdW that he is set to learne to spell. 

Synge trolle on away ! * 

It is to be found at full length in Percy, ana was no dotibt 
sung at many an inn-door under the ivy-bush, and by many an 
old wood fire, till the great age of Elizabeth gave the people 
new topics, and ‘ Mary Ambree’ and ‘ Brave Lord Willoughby’ 
became the darlings of popular verse* "Satires are found eyery^-. 
where among the old songs, like nettle-flowers among tim blue- 
bells and wild roses of the hedge-side. Indeed, the best satires 
have naturally taken the form of songs, and flown straightest at 
the mark when so feathered. Thus, in 1696, one Deloney was 
committed to the Counter by the lord mayor for ridiculing the 
(Jueeii, and book of orders about the dearth of com, in one of his 
‘ abhominable ballets.’ 

The Elizabethan 4«ge found itself face to face with the printing 
press in its extending vigour. It was an age when the popular 
mind was vigorous in production, and the,, Queen’s government 
vigorous in repression ; an age full of energy on both sides of all 
questions. Accordingly, tlie government, finding itself tlir^^atened 
by the growing printing power, strengthened all the old pi^vciVe 
forces, and invented new ones. "^By statutes, S|p-Chamb^r 
orders, and proclamations, printm|^ was limited, 
especially, severely proceeded against. ^Libels’ meant many 
such satkes as we are now discussing. By the 1st Eliz. 
we find there was ‘extended’ a certain ytatnte of Philip 
Mary of the date of 1554-5* The pri^amble of that stmitutd 
complains of ‘ dy veiis and sundry Mlieit^as i4nd 
persom’’who — ; , 

have devised huule wi4lten puU!sbed,4nd‘'si^ 

heyuous sedkious andsdanderous '^ritingas, 
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papers and bookes intending and practising thereby to move and stir 
seditious Diseorde, Disentioun, and Rebellyon.’ 

And, for this offence, their Majesties Philip and Mary inflicted 
— first offence, pillory and loss^bf ears, or a hundred pounds fine 
and three months’ imprisonment. The pillory, in fact, was a very 
early institution among our ancestors, and by an association of 
ideas was thought to be the natural punishment of libellers. 
Along with a band "of brave and brilliant satirists fighting for 
principles, or, at least, fighting like gentlemen, there lias always 
existed amongst us a rabble of ruffians justly called libelk?rs. 
Against these, sharp laws have ^wiously been necessary; and 
though ‘ loss^ of ears ’ was a cruel^Panishment, it is some con- 
solation to know that the fellows have generally had some ear to 
spare I ' » 

It was under the statute of Philip and Mary, as Camden tells 
us, — one which could obviously be interpreted pretty widely, — 
that Elizabeth’s government proceeded against the Puritan writers. 
The years 1588 and 1589 gave birth to a class of productions, 
still very famous, though very little known, essentially satirical, 
though satire was not their main object ; and highly important 
as ‘ straws ’ which showed hoW' ‘ the wind was setting,’ — we 
allude to the pamphlets which appeared under the pseudonym of 
‘ Martin Mar-prelate.’ Their importance is undoubted, for tin* 
Papal movement was the movement of a faction, while the 
Puritan movement ultimately convulsed the next century, and 
may still be seen working in new shapes in our public affairs. 
Their political character gives them a place here, for, notwith- 
standing that their primary inspiration was theological, it was 
justly felt by the Queen’s government that their theological doc- 
trine involved political consequences. 

It is only of very late years that collectors have taken the 
trouble to fish up the odd little black-letter treatises in ques- 
tion. Their peculiar character is a mixture of coarse fun and 
Puritan earnestness. They seem , to spring from a union of 
old Calvinism with the Radicalism of our own day. ‘ Martin 
Mar-prelate, gentleman,’ is a bigot trying to be a buffoon — a 
cross betvV^en a Geneva minister and the Radical wag of a 
Sonthwark tavern. When a fanatic is funny, wc may expect 
something remarkable; and accordingly all England roused 
itself to look at Martin, The vigilant government roused^ itself 
too; but Martin printed at a moveable printing-press, skulked 
froin county county with a knot of workmen who worked 
in stealth and in haste, and was Cow and then sheltered under 
the ancient roof df a Puritan country gentleman. It was like 
bunting a wiU-*of-tlx^-wisp. 

- The 
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The great object of Martinis hatred was episcojmajT. . , The 
primate be familiarly called ‘good nunckle Canterbury^* , and 
a ‘petty Pope/ and ‘petty Anti-ChrisC But no prelata was 
more hateful to him than Bishop Cooper. This bishop had pub- 
lished ‘ An Admonition/ in which the views of his order were 
expressed ; and to this book Martin Marprelate replied in Hag 
any icorh for a Cooper^ one of the best known of the series. We 
give a passage in which he prints from Cooper and replies to 
him : — 

‘ Reverend J. C», p. 4. 

‘ Some men will say that great injurie to the* proyhets and 
apostles in (^oniptiring our bisflp unto them. But we may be happy if 
we have tojerable ministers iiirois perilous age.* ^ 

‘ Reverend Martin. 

‘ I hope, J. C., that thou dost not mean to serve the church with worse 
than we have. What worsts than John of Canterbury ?~worse than 
Tom Tub-trimmer of Wiiicliester ? [Cooper himself] — worse tliau the 
viekers of hell, Sir Jefferie Jones, the parson of Micklain, &c. ? 1 pray 
thee, rather than we should have a change from evil to worse, let us 
liave the evil stil. But I care not if I abide y* venture of the change. 
Therefore get John with his Canterburinesse removed (whom thou 
acknowledjest to be evill), and 1 doe not doubt if worse come in their 
stead but thedevill wil soon fetch them away, and so we shall l)e quickly 
rrid both of evill and worse. But, good J, C., is it possible to find worse 
than we have ? 1 do not marvel though thou callest me libeller when 
thou (larest abuse the Prophets farre worse thai4pn calling them libel- 
lers : for I tell thee true thou couldest not have any way so stayued their 
good names as thou hast done in comparing them to our bishopps. Call 
me libeller as often as tliou wilt, I do not greatly care : but and thou 
Invest me never liken me to our bishops of the devill. Fur I cannot 
abide to be compared with those.’ 

We shall not give any of Martinis allusions to Bishop Cooper’a 
domestic mischances, nor to the Bishpp of London*s cutting down 
the Fulham timber. The pleasantry is rather heavy. But then 
we must remember that the Martinists were not satirists attacking 
prelates for the sake of the fun, but Puritans attempting to use 
satire to serve a cause. He who goes to the tracts for humour 
must expect to find it overlaid by long answers on the intricacies 
of theology. The whole point of view was more respectable thto 
that of the Mar-prelates of Tom Paine’s school, who treat us to a 
caricature of a corpulent bishop employed at table on a tithe-pig, 
and who know as much of the question between Puritans and the 
Church as the jackdaws who chatter about an old church-tp^er. 

While Mar-prelate was in full success, the Church, and Gdvem*- 
inent found a sudden ally in some of the London wits. Tlie spirit 
of fanaticism was opposed by the spirit of the world---a qead- 
, lier 
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Her foe than even the jPrivy Council. Antony Wood acknow- 
led^^es the aid in a characteristic passage. Speaking of the answers 
to Martin, he fiays~ . 

‘Yet they did not so much work on the author and his disciples, 
niake them ridiculous, and put him and them to silence, as those answers 
which were written in a buffooning style.’ 

Such nrere An Almond for a Parrot — a very pungent thing— 
apparently written by Nash, who began liis enreer just at this 
time (1589), and denounces ‘ dirty-moiithed Martin^ for his 
* poisonous pafcjiiils.’ Tom quite relished ‘ a bout with a ballefer,’ 
or with a\iybody, indeed. This vdi|||ateer service of the wits 
against ]VIar-p>^elate is part of a mo^Bent which may be traced 
at every period in the history of satirical literature. ^’Tis tlje 
persecuting spirit,’ says Lord Shaftesbury, in his admirable essay 
‘ On the Freedom of Wit and Humour,’ ‘ lias ralst'd the bantering 
one.’ The Puritan severity awoke the mockery and wrath of the 
careless roystering London wags. And it was just the same spirit 
of revolt against formalism and heaviness which in the middle 
ages made the goliards and minstrels fight against the monks, 
and in the classic world made the comic writers lash the pliilo- 
sophers. Martial’s hatred of a Stoic, Nash’s of a Puritan, and 
Cleveland’s of a Presbyterian, are all kindred sentiments ; and, 
in consequence of this tendency, the cause of wdt and the cause of* 
Government have often been in a harmony so close as to produce 
important conseque^es. 

Whatever share tlie wits may claim in this controversy, it is 
certain that the Mar-prelate satires did not last long. The secret 
presses were seized in the north by the Earl of Derby, and the 
career of Martin* ended with an abruptness which has left it 
difficult to clear up several points about these celebrated satires. 
Their name survived long after the details about them were for- 
gotten, and a ‘ Mar-Pope ’ makes his appearance among the 
innumerable public satirists of the seventeenth century. 

The influence of the classical waiters, which was felt every- 
where, gradually produced in Bishop Hall and Donne that stan- 
dard form of our satire which was perfected by Dryden and Pope. 

♦ ‘ Martin * as supposed to have stood for several writers ; but we are still in • 
the dark as to who those writers were. Cainden names three whom contemporary 
opinion marked as tlie men,— John Penry and John Udall (‘miiiistersO, apd 
Job Throckmorton, Of these, Penry was hanged for sedition in 1593, and tJdaU 
died in ptison, Penry’s share in the authorship seems generally Mieved. Yet 
the evidence is ihr from snflBcient ; and the two latest writers who have treated 
the subjeot—thc Rev. W. Maskell in his History of the Martin Mar-prdate Con^ 
iromrsy, attd Mr, John Waddington in his Lif&'of deny that Penry had any 

hand in^ ‘ Martin/ Penry was a brave and pious man, and the authorship could 
do his fame no honour^^ • 

Our 
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Our business at present is only witli the political braneby but in 
this, too, the classic influence makes itself f^lt, and the best 
political satirists of the Civil Wars were (certainly scholars* |t 
is tlie Roman satire that has most Jiclped to form that of modem 
limes — and the Roman satire was a native production,* and had 
grown up in the midst of political contests not unlike our own*, 
Such (contests naturally give rise to it, and the amount of it flung 
out during the Civil Wars in England was enormous. The reign 
of James had l>een marked by pasquinades equally personal and 
violent ; l)ut when we come to the latter period we begin to feel 
a marked distinction — tlie presence of wor/mi ways oP thought and 
habits of association. WriuH begin to write, less as if tlu^y wen? 
tliinking of books, and more as if they were thinking^)! conversa- 
tion. The (Jvil War, which did so much that was political, did 
as Tniicli, too, that was social, in the way of change. NeAvspapevs 
swarmed — that inigfity power, tlie lkader, may even be seen in 
an embryo state; and broadsides, ballads, libels, and caricature?*, 
shot into the air, like Cemgreve rockets, amidst the din of battles 
and si(?ges. Very early in his ‘ History ^ Clarendon tells us, under 
the date cjf 1640, tliat — 

‘ Cheap senseless libels were scattered about the (?ity and fixed upon 
gates and public remarkable places, traducing some and proscribing 
filers of those who wore in highest trust and employment j tumulfa 
WTre raised, and all licence both in actiems and words taken; insonmeh 
as a rahhlc‘ of mean, unknown dissolute persons, to^the number of some 
thousajids, atlemptecl the house of the l^ord Archbishop of Canterbury 
at Lambeth.’ — Hist, vol. i., p. 202. 

The severities of preceding years — the whippings, the pillories, 
the prisons — had maddened those whom it was now no longer 
possible to coerce ; and the whole country went to work to fight 
it out with pen and sword. ‘ Divers of these libels,^ says old 
Wood, with liis grim humour, ‘ made sport in taverns and ale- 
houses, where too many were as drunk with malice as with the 
liquor they sucked in/ He mentions, also, that they ‘ inadi? 
base pictures of the arclibishop and we are inclined, from our 
occasional excursions among the ‘ King’s pamphlets/ to assign 
an »^arlier date to political caricatures than most writers da 
Thus comic drawings of the cavaliers, iti ridicule of their long 
hair, fine hats, and huge boots, are to bo found there. In a tract 
called*' ‘ Canterburie’s Dream,’ in which Cardinal Wolsey is made, 
to appear to Laud in the Tower, a rude cut represents botli 
prelates with a kind of savage mockery. The archbishop was a 


The native Italian origin of the Koman satire was estahlished for ever, l»y 
Isaac Casanbon, in the * Treatise * which he published to prove it in 1605 * / ; 

great 
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great mark for satire till the axe removed him from the scene. 
From the time *that he was lodged in the Tower and the 
‘ troubles ’ fairly began, doggrel verses against him were sung 
everywhere in London street!, and thrust into the hands of 
noblemen and gentlemen at Westminster. The Brownists were 
especially hard on him; and one zealous writer attempted to 
prove by a chronogram that his name signified the number of 
the Beast in the Apocalypse. How admirably has the great 
comic poet of that age described the ferment of the populace at 
this time ! — 

• tinkers bawled aloud to settle 

Church-discipline for p|ving kettle, — 

'^rhe oyster- women lockST their fish up. 

And trudged away to cry no bishop I 
Botcliers left old clothes in the lurch, 

And fell to turn and patch the Church. 
iSome cried the Covenant, instead 
Of pudding-pies and gingerbread. 

And some for brooms, old boots, and shoes, 

Bawl’d out to purge the Commons House. 

« « » 

A strange harmonious inclination 

Of all degrees to Reformation !’ — Hudihras, 

It is^ nevertheless, to be remarked of this Revolution — much tS 
the honour and advantage of England — that it was for the most 
part conducted by gentlemen, and that the tinkers and botchers 
had not so much hand in it as in modern ones. But still the 
fanaticism and insolence which Butler paints, no doubt helped 
to bring the best wits — such as Cowley, Herrick, Cleveland,, 
and others, over to the King’s side. 

In the fight with the pen, that was kept up alongside the* 
fight with the sword, Cleveland was the first*man that drew pen 
for the King. He was very famous in that age. But what is 
more evanescent than political wit ? Little even of his can be 
relished by after ages, any more than the beer that was brewed 
the same year, and which seemed so fresh to the lips of jolly 
cavaliers t This observation will be confirmed by all who have 
waded through pages with the brown of two centuries on them, 
endeavouring to find something piquant and striking enough Sor 
the taste of the present age. Yet who will deny that Cleve- 
land had genuine epigrammatic talent ? Here is a couplet from 
his satire on the Scotch : — 

‘ ffad Cain been Scat, God would have changed his doom, 

Not forcK^ ki^ wandjsr^\hut confined him home*. , 

- •‘Si sic atnnia dixissetV exclaims Dryden in his JEssag of 
. > Dramatic: 
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Dramatic Poesy. ‘Thi^ is wit in all languages i it is like 
mercury, never to be lost or killed/ i 

Marchmont Needham, the journalist, played a great port in 
the wit-combats of the time. This was a gentleman who SlJSnas 
to have fought ‘ for his Own hand,^ like a certain Scotchman 'in 
a celebrated Edinburgh feud fight. He started by writing jifer* 
curius Britannicus on the Parliament side, then Mercufim 
Pragmatims on the King’s side, and, once more, Mercurim Poli^ 
ticus for his first principles. We shall exhibit him in a loyal 
mood, in some verses, such as he used to commence each Ptoff-^ 
maticus with, transcribed from the original little* sheet in the- 
British Museum (Oct. 20, #47). 

^ A Scot and Jesuit joined in hand . 

First taught the world to* say. 

That subjects ought to have command, 

And princes to obey. 

These both agreed to have no King, 

The Scotchman he went further, 

No BISHOP — ’tis a godly thing 
States to reform by murther. 

Then th’ Independent meek and sly 
Most lowly lies at lurch, 

And so, to put poor Jockie by, 

Resolves to have no Chuiich. 

The King’s dethroned ! The subjects bleed ! 

The Church hath no abcxle. 

Let us conclude they ’re all agreed, 

That sure there is no God.’ 

Who would have expected such an effusion from the man* 
who had thundered away weekly against the Mercurius Aulicus 
written for the King at Oxford, whose standing topics had been 
Popery and Tyranny, Prince Rupert’s bull-baitings on Sundays,, 
and Harry Jermyn’s admission by tha back-stairs ? These were 
the regular Roundhead themes, as the Royalists taunted their foes* 
in return with having preached from tubs after having been bred 
cobblers, with savage manners, treason, and hypocrisy. The 
gayer cavalier wits found an inexhaustible topic in Oliver’s nose 
and Harry Martin’s amours, just as in old Rome, in the raillerijes 
of the Triumph, the soldiers shouted out to the people to Ipek 
up their wives from the bald adulterer Julius Caesar. . i 

Amidst heaps of dulness and obscenity, we come upon a copy, 
of verses full of liveliness , and spirit, and of those touches of 
colour, illustrative of the time, 'which, after all, constitute the 
chief value of such trifles to posterity." It ids called New» 

Litanie,’ 
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Litanie,’ and is found aiMng the King’s pamphlets, — date 
March 15, 1646:— " 

‘ From an extemporary prayer and a godly ditty, 

From the churlish governor ofh city, 

From the power of a country committee — 

Libera nos^ 4’c- 

From the Turk, the Pope, and the Scottish nation, 

From being governed by proclamation ; 

And from an old Protestant quite out of fashion — 

Libera nofi^ ^e. 

r\ 

From meddling with those that are put of our readies, 

From a hgjdiiig priest and a soldier%iat preaclics ; 

From an Ignoramus that writes, and a woman that teaches — 

Libera nos, 

From the doctrine of deposing of a king, 

From the directory or any such thing ; 

From a fine new marriage without a ring — 

Libera nos, 

There are many more stanzas which would rather weaken 
tlian strengthen the effect of the specimen we have given. A 
Litariie’ was then a favourite form of political song ; and anotlier 
usage was to end the song with a ^ VVliich nobody can deny !’ 
^ The lilyal Garland ’ * furnishes us with some l)risk, stirring 
verses on the ‘ Dominion of the Sword ’ : — 


^ Lay by your pleading, 

Law lies a bleeding, 

Burn all your studies down, and throw away your reading ! 

Small power the word has, 

And can afford us 

Not half so much privilege as the sword does. 

It fosters your masters, 

It plaisters disasters, 

It makes the servants, quickly, greater than their masters. 

It tdks of small things, 

But it conquers all things, 

This masters money though money masters all things. 

This subtile disaster 
Turns bonnet to beaver, 

Down goes a bishop, sirs, and up starts a weaver 


As for the satires written in this century against the Rump, 
their name is Legion. The very titles are suggestive of their 

— — A — 

♦ *Th« Loyal Garland? aCollteetba of Songs of the Sev^mteenth Century.*^ 
Beprittted by the Percy Society. 

,, scarifying 
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■scarifying cLaracter, — as ‘ A New Year’s Gift for tbe^ Rtunp/ 
^ The Resurrection of the Rump,’ ‘ Tlie Rump roughly lJut 
rij^hteously handled,’ ‘ The Rump dockt,’ ‘ The Rump serred 
witli a j^rand Sallet/ &c. &c. The reader will guess that the 
very name of this fragment of a Parliament suggested a vast 
deal of wit which could not be reproduced in the pages of the 
(^mirtarhj Remew. There is a lively specimen of the better sort 
of effusions, written in a gay metre, to be found in ‘The Rump; 
or a Collection of Songs and Ballads made upon those who 
would h(^ a Parliament and were but the Rump of an House of 
Commons five times dissolve<I, 16C0.’ * 

‘Tiu: Ilousf: out Op Doors, April 20, 165^ 

^ Will you hear a strange tliing.ne’er lieard of before, 

A ballad of news without any lies? — 

Tije Parliament now is turned out of doors, 

And so is the Council of State, likewise. 

^ l^rave Oliver came into the Ilou^e like a sprite, 

His fiery looks made the Speaker dumb, 

You must be gone hence, quoth he, by this light, 

Do you mean to sit here till Doomsday enme ? 

# « 

‘‘ Harry Marten wandered to see such a thing 
Done by a saint of so high a degree, 

An act wluch he did not expect from a king, 

Much less from such a dryhom as he.* 

# « # 

^ It wont to the heart of Sir Harry Vane, 

To tliink what a terrible fall lie should have, 

For he that did late in the parliament reign, 

Was called (as I iieard) a dissembling knave. 

‘ Wlio gave him tliat name you may easily know, 

’Twas one that had learned that art full well, 

You may swear it was true if he called liim so, 

For what ’s to dissemble I sure he can tell.^' 

What jollifications these wags and singers must have had on 
the evening of that day when Evelyn * stood in the Strand and 
blessed God,’ and amidst cheering, and bell-ringing, and flags, 

* Many collections of this class of satires were pnbl^ed after the Eestorationf 
such as ‘ A New Collection of Poems relating to State Atfairs, 1706 f * A CoUee- 
tiou of State Songs since t||g liehelUon, 1716 f * Poems on Adairs of State, 1710/ 
&c. &o. Most ef them, bileTrcr, lie Scattered among papers and pamphlets, or in 
MS.r and have found no modem editor. The u«e they have 'proved to Mr. 
Macaulay can scarcely be over-estimated. » •* ’ , 

and 
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and dowers, all London out, and all the conduits runninpf wine 
-—Charles the Second came to that ancient throne which he 
turned into a festival arm-chair! Who among the faithful 
cavalier ^ts would expect an age when loyalty like James Stan- 
ley's was to be un-remembered, and wit like Samuel Butler’s 
was only to light him to a poor man’s grave ? 

The age of Charles was in a peculiar degree an age of humour 
and satire. It was still more an age of lampoons, to write 
which was a necessary polite accomplishment. They were pro- 
duced, habitually, by Buckingham, Rochester, and Dorset, and 
by many ^eh of less rank but not less wit. Charles the Second,- 
who derived on both sides from Royal Wits, had a thorough 
relish for sa^sm, and it is amusing to find Evelyn telling us, 
hpropos of his intended history of the Dutch War, that his 
Majesty enjoined him to make it a little keen^ ‘for that the* 
Hollanders had very un-handsomely abused him in their pictures, 
books, and libells.' To Holland, indeed, the art of political 
caricaturing owes a great deal. 

When we remember that Charles’s reign produced ^ Absalom 
and Acbitophel,’ and ‘ Hudibras,’ — (the wit of which last poor 
Mr. Pepys could not see) — we shall deservedly assign it a high 
place in the annals of Political Satire. These two great p)ems, 
which^re known to ‘ boys and barbers,’ belong to our standard 
litenittire, and demand no criticism just now. Let us rather draw 
on the ‘ State Poems* for a squib or two, such as the press still 
poured forth, though the pillory was duly set up, and many a 
poor wretch stood there, and snuffed in the fumes of his own libel 
burnt by the hangman under his nose. 

Who has not heard of the political wit of Andrew Marvell, — 
that stout *'01d Roman ’ member for Hull ? His epigram on 
Blood's stealing the Crown nfey rank with the epigrams of 
Donne, Swift, Young, or Chesterfield. Less familiar to the 
world is another of his hits at Charles ; — 


' Of a tall stature and of sable hue, 

^^uch like the son of Kish that lofty Jew, 

' Twelve years complete he suffered iu exile, 

And kept hk father's aSses all the while ! ’ 

To Marvell are attributed some sharp verses in the form of 
a Dialogue between the Horse at Wool-church and the Horse at 
Charing Cross : — 

‘ Wo 0 i*Church;^To see £>ei Gratid writ on the throne, 

And the King’s wicked life— ^say God there is none f 
Charing Cross , — That be should be called Dd||lder of the Faith, 

Who believes not a word that the Word of God 
saith I 


WooU Church,^ 
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Wi>QhChuTch,^^\% 2 X the Duke fihouldbturn traitor, and tbal 

For which his owa father a martyr did die J 
Charing Cross » — Though he changed his religion, I hope so w il, 
-Not to think his own father is gone to the — — ! ' 

In the same volume with these pieces is an excellent burlesque 
Rojal Speech, — too long for quotation, — in which 

‘ The easiest prince and best-bred man alive ^ 

IS made gravely to ask Parliament for money on ^uch pleas as 
the following t — ^ 

‘ I liave a passable good estate I confess, but (Gad^^fish) T have a 
great cluirge upon’t. Here’s my Lord Tii^surer can tell tJiat all the. 
money designed for next summer’s guards must of necessity he applied 
to next year’s caudles and swaddling-clothes. What shall wo do for 
ships, then ? I hint this only to you, it being your business, — not mine, 
1 know, by experience, I can live without ships. I lived ten years 
abroad without, and never had my health better in my life.’ 

This may show us how old our satirical forms are ; and in- 
vestigators of the subject well know that all our modern methods 
of conveying satire — by allegory, parody, embodied abstractions, 
and what not — are but fresh repetitions of ancient lands of 
raillery. Happily, we shall never repeat the grossness %f this 
age’s lampoons, which almost exceeds belief. Some of its 
wags seem absolutely to owe their brilliance to their baser 
qualities, reminding us of glowworms about which naturalists 
<loubt wliether their light is in their heads or their tails. From 
the professed jokers we ought, perhaps^ to expect nothing else, 
but it is shocking to find so tender a spirit as Otway writing 
eomedies which might appal an^^editor of Petronius, 

By the close of the seventeenth century the influence of 
popular song and satire had become a common topic. Seldi^n 
had made an admirable remark on it;* — Fletcher of Saltounhad 
recorded the now hackneyed observation, which ]|e owed to a 
friend, that if he had the making of the ballads he cared not 
who made the laws ; and Lord Shaftesbury wrote the Essay ‘ On 
the Freedom of Wi# and Humour’ to explain and illustrate it 
philosophically. This ‘ rallying humpur/ says he, ‘ has parsed 


* * Though some make slight of libels, yet you may see by them how fhe wind 
sits ; as, take a’ Straw and throw it up into the Sir, you shall see by tlfa v^liieh 
way the wind is, which you shall not do by casting up a stone. More solid thin|» 
4o not show the complexion of the times &o well as ballads and libel|L*— 
Table-Talk* edited by Irving, p. 107. The fi|inous saying about * beads' siid 
laws ’ oocnts in An Account of a Conversation concerning a right Segulation of Oc^em- 
snmtf ^c., 1704. * 

from 
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from tbe men of pleasure to the men of business. Politicians- 
have been affected with it ; and the grave affairs of state have 
been treated with an air of irony and banter.’ Lord Shaftesbury 
— thouglj,he never said in so^many words, as he is constantly 
affirmed to have done, that ‘ Ridicule is the test of Truth,’ — yet 
esteemed* it as a ^ manner of proof,’ and argued ^or its being free. 

‘ Wit is its own remedy — such is his conclusion. The treatise 
was first published in 1709. 

Charles the Second was rallied and quizzed, — peppered with 
epigrams — but he does not seem to have excited that liatred 
which has ilispired so much satire. Men might despise his 
weakness, but they admired his parts, and could not help liking 
his good ns^are. James the Second raised darker enemies ; 
and William the Thir^a deadly hatred which made satirists 
gloat over his bodily infirmities and abuse his race, manners, and 
religion with the bitterest virulence. On the other hand, ^ Pro- 
testant boys ’ had been gleefully trailed to rally round him in the 
famous song of ‘ Lilli burlero,’'*^ which whistled popery out of 
England, and was as fatal to the Stuarts as the wail of the 
Banshee to O’Haras or O’Neills. We find among the satires of 
that agitated time — ‘ A, Dialogue between Father Petro and the 
Devil,* — ‘ The Prince of Wales prov^ed a Popish Perkin,’ — 
‘ Popery Pickled,’ — and such like. 

Defoe was the greatest man who wrote political satires in the 
interval which divides Dryclen and Marvell from Athlison and 
Swift. But he does not rank among writers of satire as he will 
ever rank among writers of fiction. His ‘ True-born Englishman ^ 
(1701) and ‘Shortest Way with the Dissenters’ (1702) are able, 
no doubt. But the invective of the first is coarse, wliile its 
versification is very bad for a man who wrote after Dry den ; 
and the irony of the second, thotigh strong, is neither very subtle 
nor very delicate. He was in the field before Swift ; but we 
must remember that Swift had wiHttcn the ‘ Tale of a Tub ' 
previously, and the man who had composed that masterpiece had 
nothing in the art of sarcasm to learn. The Dean, indeed, can 
only be classed with Aristophanes and Rabelais. We question, 
too, whether he was not more various than either. He w^as 
certainly more murderously seyete ; for theWgh Aristophanes arid 


♦ ‘ Tine ballad of “ Lilliburlero/” observed Beauclerk, as reported by Boswelb 
* was oace in the mouths of all the people of Uiis country, and is said to have had 
a great effect in bringing about the Revolution j yet I question whether aaaybody 
can repeat it now, which shows how improbable it is that much poetry should be 
preserved^ by tmdition.' The baUad, howeyer, owed its popularity less to the 
words, which were contemptible, than to the gay and heautif^ $ir t0 wMch they 
were set. It is one of the masterpieces of Purcell, and lingerii in the . ear pf every 
pftfaon who has once heard it. 

; : ^ Rabelais 
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Rahelais have both awful powers of scorn and mockerji the Greek 
relieves his sarcasm by poetic gaiety, and the Freachmmi by 
his roystering animalism. Swift was as little poetic as so great 
a man could well be, and t^ie disease which clouded Ms 
health, also darkened his wrath and deepened hlS sarcasm. 
Perliaps it is the best proof of his real greatness that witli all 
his gravity and solid power he combined so much that w^as play- 
ful and light. He could hurl a rock like the Cyclops, or fling 
a pebble with the gayest warrior who ever came out to battle, H© 
had a hand in the Peace of Utrecht, and he wrote stjuibs for 
the Dublin hawkers. * No man was more admirtd by Addison 
and Berkeley, and yet we can trace him in the scape^ace morri- 
incut of the ^Beggar’s Opera.’ Two severer Lnnpoons could 
hardly be found than one of his on George the First, whi(d) we 
ntjed not reprint, and one on Marlborough, which terminates 
thus — 

‘ Behold his funeral appears, — 

Nor widow’s sighs nor orphan’s tears, 

Wont at such times the heart to pierce, 

Attend the progress of his hearse. 

But what of tliat? his friends may say, 

He had those honours in day ; 

True to his profit and his pride, 

He made them weep before he died.’ 

His greater works need no panegyric. They hclp<^d to form 
Voltaire and Byron, and have long been parts of the most ianiiiiar 
possessions of Europe. 

Tlie eighteenth century was so emphatically the century of 
Party, that its ])olitical satire readily divides itself into Whig and 
Tory. It is curious to remark that Whigs and Tories liave 
alternately enjoyed satirical sujiremacy, and alternately jiroduced 
the best political wits. In the age of Anne they were pretty 
equally balanced, Swift and Prior being fair matcdies for Ad- 
dison and Steele. During Walpole’s hmg reign the pre- 
ponderance of good wit was on the side of Opposition, which 
included Pulteney and Bolingbroke, and (from 1734) as true 
a wit as that time produced — Chesterfield. Yet Pulteney 
4’ound his Nemesis^ in the muse of Sir Charles Hanbury Wil- 
liams, who is now chiefly known from Horace Walpole’s 
letters, but who was a famous swordsman in the wit wars of liis 
day. Just after the middle of the century a period of comparative 
dulness occurs, broken presently by the noisy storming of the 
position of Lord Bute, after which we have die Whig triumph 
in the Molliad oi 1784 and* ’85. The Tories again reiiume the 
superiority in the Anti-Jacohin of 1797 and 'ft8. Neixt 

the 
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the affe of the Whig Moore, duly succeeded by that of the 
Tory ilook, and we find ourselves amved at the ‘ New Whig 
Guide/ and treading on ashes in which the fire of party still 
smoulders. During this longj period the amount of satire 
extant in collections and newspapers defies all attempts at detail. 
A large portion was merely addressed to the populace in the 
streets, and is unreadable even as a curiosity. Another portion 
is of more general interest, as that by the jocose Peter Pindar, 
u buffoon of the first order. Yet all perhaps, from tlie very 
nature of the material, disappoints, more or less, him who seeks 
in it the same sprightly excitement wbith it afforded to his 
grandfather and great-grandfather. Neither the roses plucked 
nor the champagne opened yesterday retain their original charms 
to-day. But if champagne will not sparkle, how much less goose- 
berry ! — and all the wit cannot be first-rate. Besides, what 
becomes of personality when the persons are forgotten ? and 
point when the associations are lost ? and invective when the 
man we are to hate has been a century in his grave ? These con- 
.siderations press on us, as. we proceed to expand this resume of 
the facetiousness of the last few generations into such detail as 
our limits permit. ^ 

Swift and Addison were never directly opposed to each 
other in literary combat, as Johnson has said and Macaulay* 
repeated. The great Tory paper of Anne’s time, the Examiner ^ 
jappeared, first, on August 3, 1710. Addison brought out his 
Whig- Examiner to answer it, on the 14th of September. But 
the Whig-Examiner died on the 12th of October ; and Swift 
did not begin contributing to the original Examiner till the 2nd of 
November. These dates, which Scott gives, and an inspection of 
the works themselves confirms, demolish, with charming com- 
pleteness, a pretty little Whig theory about Addison’s defeating 
Swift. But why insist on the superiority of one or other of 
two such great men in a point not affecting the vital renown 
of either, and when the styles of satire to be compared are 
essentially difierent ? Swift’s satire is more vehement ; Addison’s 
more delicate. Swift uses the knout like a Russian ; Addison 
tickles a man into agonies with a feather. Swift is dicax^ and 
Addison facetus. There ar^e not two finer prose satires in the 
language than the .ElruTwwzer-paper in which Swift contrasts the 
Te wards of Marlborough with those of tiie Roman generals, and 
the number of the Freeholder in which Addison sketches the 
Tory Fox-hunter. The party violence with which the great 


* Mr. Macaulay availed himself of Johnson’s error in the of ^ddison^ be- 
loause it served the Whig cause. 

commander 
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f'oiiimander was assailed, and the injustice with whicjb^ he was 
treated, caused his followers to reproach his opponents with 
inj^ratitude. This was the unanswerable charge which the Dean 
undertook to parry in his witty and ingenious parallel : — ^ 

^ A victorious general of Rome, in the height of that empire, having 
entirely subdued his enemies, was rewarded with the larger triimiph, 
and perhaps a statue in the Forum, a bull for sacrifice, an embroiderotl < 
garment to appear in, a crown of laurel, a monumental trojiliy with „ 
inscriptions ; ^sometimes five hundred or a thousand copper coins were 
struck on occasion of the victory, which doing honour to the general 
we will ]>1ace to his account ; and lastly, sometimes, altljpugh not very 
frequently, a triumphal arch. These are all the rewards thatj^ can call 
to mind which a victorious general received after his rej^rri from the 
most glorious expedition ; having conquered some gfreat kijigdom, 
brought the king himself. Ids family, and nobles, to adorn the triumph, 
in chains ; and made the kingdom either a Rbman province, or, at 
a poor depending state, in humble alliance to that empire. Kow, of 
all tliese rewards I find but two wliich were of real profit to the general 
— the laurel crown made and sent iiim at the charge of the public, and 
die embroidered garment ; but I cannot find whether this last was paid 
for by the senate or the general: however, we will take the in<n*e 
favouralde opinion, and in all the rest admit the whole expense, as if it 
were ready money in the general’s pocket. ^ Now, according to these 
Computations on lioth sides, we will draw up two fair accounts : the one 
of lloraan gratitude, and the other of British ingratitude, and set them 
together in balance. 


A Bill of Homan Gratitude. 

Iiii]>nm. £, s, (ft 

Kor iVank incense, and earthen pots to bum it in 4 10 0 

A hull for sacrifice 8 00 

An embroidered garment .. 50 0 0 

A crown of laurel 00 2 

A statno ,. .. 4, lOO 0 0 

Atrophy .. .. .. 80 0 0 

A tljousaiid copfior medals, value halfpence 

apiece 2 18 

A triumphal arch 500 0 0 

A triumphal car, valued as a modem coach .. 100 0 0 

(Casual charges at the triumph 150 0 0 


£994 11 10 

A Bill of British Gratitude, 

Inmrim. £ 

Woodstock 40,000 

Blenheim .. 200,000 

Post-Office grant ' V. .« 100,000 

Mildenhdm 30,000 

Pictures, jewels, etc 60,0(X> 

Pall-Mall grant, etc. .. •* *. ** 10,000 

Bmploymenta .. * •• 100,(XK> 


£540,000 

2 £ 


Vol. 101.— iVa. 202 . 


<This 
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‘ This is an account of the visible profits on both sides. So that 
upon the whole we are not yet quite so bad at worst a’s t|;^e Romans 
were at best /-— Examiner (!No. 16), Nov. 23, 1710. •' 

A predominant quality of Swift’s satire is exhibited in this 
contrast — the precise and business-like air with wliicli he carries 
on an arg^urnent that is absolutely baseless. The gravity and 
minuteijess not only add to the humour, but give a wonderful 
air of plausibility to the statements themselves. The Roman 
conqueror, he well knew, was not content with such modest 
perquisites, and he was not less conscious that the former 
generosity of the nation to Marlborough could not lie quoted by 
the faction which pursued him as a set-off to their own unceasing 
malignity. 

Addison’s portrait of the Tory Fox-hunter did not appear till 
March 5, 1716, by which time Swift had settled down in his 
.Dublin deanery. Horace’s sketches of the Bore in the Sacred 
Way", or of Nasidienus and his ostentatious ewna^ are not more 
delicate and delightful. No writer, we think, ever more* happily 
employed that refined elegance of ridicule which the ancients 
called urbanltas. The painter of this charming })ortrait tells us 
how he was riding along the high road in the country, when he 
came up with the Tory gentlcmian in question, trotting along 
with his spaniel by his side. The conversation at once began 
(as it would now begin) with the weather : — 

^ My fellow-traveller upon this observed to me that there had been 
no good weather since the Revolution, I was a little startled at so 
extraordinary a remark, hut would not interrupt him till h(» proceeded 
to tell me of the fine weather we used to have in Charles the Second’s 
reign. I only answered tliat I did not see how the badness of the 
weatiier could be^the king’s [Oeorge the First’s] fault ; and, without 
waiting for liis reply, asked him w^ose house it was wc saw upon a 
rising ground at a little distance from us. He told me it lieloiiged to 
an old fanatical cur, Mr. Sueh-a-one. “ You must have heard of liim,” 
says he; “ he ’s one of the Rump.” I knew the gentleman’s character 
upon learning his name, but assured him that to my knowledge he was 
a good Churchman. Ay!” says he, with a kind of surprise, — We 
were told in the country that he spoke twice in the queen’s time against 
taking off the duties on French claret,” This naturally led us to the 
proceedings of late parliaments, upon which occasion he affirmed wmiKlly 
that there had nqt been. one g<K>d law passed since King William’s 
accession to the throne, except the Act for preserving the game. . . . 
He w^as going on in great passion, but chanced to miss his dog, Vvho 
W"a8 amusing himself about a- bush that grew at some distance behind 
us. We stood still till he had whistled him up, wlien he fell into a 
long panegyric upon his spatiidl, who seemed, indeed, excellent in his 
kind *, but I found' the mo^t remarkable event of his life was that he 

had 
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}irtd once like to have worried a dissenting teacher. Tlie master could 
hardly sit on his liorse for laughing all the while he was giving me the 
])articnlars of this story, which J found had niigijtily endeared his dog 
to Jnm, and, as lie himself told me, had made him a grciit favourite 
among all the honest gentlemen of thi country.* 

The whole paper is written in this light and pleasant vein, 
and is full of dramatic touclies. Though exquisitely huinorona, 
it is nic ely true to life, and is no (Exaggeration of the ignorance 
and prejudices which we may still often meet with in the? wefild. 
I'he landlord of the inn in the next town is (leaser i bed by the 
Tory squire as ‘ at least three yards in the girt, sind the* iH^st 
Churrli-of-England man upon the road/ The apj>effrance of 
Bonilacc bears out the announcement : — 

‘ lie had swelled his body to a prodigious size, and worked up his 
complexion to a standing crimson by his zeal lor the prosperity of the 
Church, which he expressed every Iiour of the day, as his customers 
dropped in, by repeated bumpers. He had not time to go to church him- 
self, hut, as my friend told me in my ear, had licaded a mob at the 
pulling down of two or three nmeting-houses.’ 

The Fox-liunter afterwards expatiates on the inconveniemees 
of trade, and said he would undertake to prove that trade would 
be the ruin of the English nation : — 

‘ 1 would fail! have j)ut him upon it, but he contented himM'lf with 
affirmiriir it more eagerly, to which he addend two or three curses uj>on 
the Loudon merchauts, not forgetting the directors of the Bank. After* 
supper he asked me if I was au admirer of punch, and iminedialcdy 
called for a sneaker. 1 took this occasion to insinuate the advantages 
of trade by observing to him that water was the only native of i^ng- 
land that could be made use of ou ibis occiaNion ; but that the lemons, 
the brandy, the sugar, .and the nutmegs were ail foreigners. This ])ut 
him into some confusion.* 

In spite; of the confusion, he finally takes liis leave with the^ 
sclf-gratulation of ignorance that is incapable of enlighten- 
ment : — 

^ He shook me heartily by the hand, and discovered a great air of 
satisfar'tion in his looks tliai he had met witii an opportunity of showing 
his parts, and left me a much wiser man tiuin he Ibund me.' 

It is lionourable to the then eultivafion of llngland, tliat satire 
so li^ht and good-humoured should have won a man fame and ^ 
power, at a time wlien the rage of party filled the press with 
libels, as it did the streets with riots. 

In fact, the party rage of that day excce<led everything that w» 
can easily fancy — and we have seen some ‘ demonstrations,’ too. 
In No. 8 of the ‘ Examiner,’ it is argued, that a man ol ‘ no party ’ 

2 E 2 is 
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is in an infanioiis neutralitij, Tliis was the tone of the saloons. VVc 
need not wonder, therefore, at the tone of the streets. Collec tors 
still possess Sachevon'll’s head on a tobacc o-stoj>per, and ptditieal 
earic’aturcs on ladies’ fans and on playing-cards. London was 
divided into Whig and Tory distric.ts, Wliig and Tory taverns, 
Whig and Tory mug-houses for the sale of beer. On certain 
anniversaries, each tavern or mug-house became the cemtre of a 
gathering which soon exploded into a general riot, with l)on- 
fires, marrow- bones and cleavers, wild songs, and broken lieads. 
Tile secTc*t of the violence was the questionable state of the 
succession t6 the Crown. A mass of the populace loved tlie old 
family, as their ancestors, when the Tudors had come in, still 
loved the name? of Plautagenet. And there is real jiassiou in 
politics when the cpiestion is about persons. Our mobs, with a 
poor symbol like a ballV)t-box, or a cay for a suffrage-oxtiaision — 
the dcxidest, most j)rosaie aspirations possible — cannot had the 
Bacchic frenzy inspired by revelling in the cause of a young Prince 
embodied in the shape of a Wliite Rose. It was an entirely 
different cry, ‘HighCtmrch and King James! ’ or ‘High (Jhurcli 
and Orincmd ! ’ jVom ‘ Buggins and Reform,’ or ‘ I'omkins and 
Retrenchment,’ Neither exhibition may to a philosopher seem 
very wise ; but we cannot hedp prederring, as human and ])if> 
turesejue, the asjiect of a mob in 171(> carrying green houghs 
on llestoration-clay, and huzzaing lor the heir of a lim^ of six 
centuries, to the chairing ol „a leather- breecdies-maker who 
has sworn to cut down the salaries of the yeonuni of tlie 
guard. And it confirms our view, that the Jacobite poetry has 
taken its place in literature*, and is still sung by the sweetc»st 
voices between Wick and Brighton. Of what poetry, so ex- 
pressly ])olitieal, can tlie same be said ? 

Mr. Wright, in his ‘ House of Hanover’ *^ — a work of wliich 
we must now say that its information is valuable and curious, 
copious and W'ell-arrangcd — gives some sjiccimens of the jiolitical 
songs of that time, and of the circumstances under which they 
were produced. It may Vasily be imagined what politics were 
in George the I'irst’s days, by an advertisement whidi Mr. 
Wright extracts from the ‘ plying Po.st’ of April J2th, 171G : — 

' * This is to give notice’to all gentlemen who are tcell-affected to the 
present establishment and lovers of good home-brewed that this 
present Thursday, Mrs. Smith’s mug-house in St. John’s Lane, near 


♦ Mr, Wright nicludes social and pictorial as well as political satire. The only 
objection to hh book is, that it is heavy for so light a subject. The gravity of au 
antiquary is employed on the days of the Georges, Satirists iu his pages seem 
wasps and dragon-dies on cards in a museum. 

^Smitlifeld, 
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Smithfield, will be opened, and a prologue spoke suitable to the 
occasion.* * 

Here, then, would come all sound Whigs fond of hoinebrew'ed 
alo. Cans and mugs go round. The prologue is spoken ; and, 
amidst gr(?at cheering and curses on tlie Pope and the Protonder^ 
a voice strikes up some such verses as the following : — 

‘ We friends of the ning are met liere to discover 
Our zeal to the Protestant House of Hanover, 

Against the attempts of a bigoted rover. 

Which nobody can deny ! 

The Tories, *tis true, are yet skulking in shoales,. 

To shew their afiectiou to I*erkin in bowls, 

But in time we will ferret them out of their holes I 

Which rtobody can deny ! ’ 

f)ii a great occasion more would be done. The 5th of No- 
vember comes. Effigies of the Pope, the Pretender, Ormond, and 
Polingbroke are eonstnieted. A procession is formed, and off it 
goes, full of loyalty and homebrewed, with tw’o men carrying a 
W(ir7riiny-pan (sight enraging to Jacobites !), t and three trumpeters 
pla>iug Lillibnrlero. The Whig mug-houses and taverns em|ity 
rh<‘ms(dves and swell the roaring mob, — from the ‘Roebuck' at 
(JlK‘a])side, and the beer-shops of Long Acre, ‘ they come, they 
come.' Of (’ourse, ilje news spreads; th(? Jacobite rnob emerges 
from Iloiborn and Ludgate Hill; horri()lo lampoons against 
CbM)rge and his mistresses are shoutt'd in the streets; and, amidst 
tlui blaze of the bonfires, a hearty good fight l)et\voen the two factions 
takes phiee. And thus is fought in the City the battle wlu(‘li in the 
West-End is carried on by duels and epigrams, and stormy speeches 
in Parliament, and threats of impeachment. It is curious to 
reflect on tfie extravagances both sides have committed, the lies 
we have»told of each other, the furious personalities, the hatred, 
the wounded pride, the broken hearts! Nor is it less curious, 
while it is more satisfactory, to reflect how the traces of our 
fights pass away, like the snow which supplmd the snou4)alls of 
last winter, and how whole-hearted tlie country remains, after 
all ! The lampoons of any age have before very long to he 
gathered by anticpiari(*s and explained by reviewers. We only 
half relish our progenitors’ sarcasms, because we do not feel their, 
passions : what to tliem were burning meteors whicli they admired 


^ *■ England under the House of Hanover, &c.,* voh i. 44, 

t Johnson, in the * Idler,* pleasa»tly ridicules the crediili^ of thpfc who , 
believed that the s6u of James 11. was a supposititious child, ^ Jack Sneaker is a 
Is^^arty adherent to the Protestant establishment ; he has known tho?e tyhu j|avr tho * 
bed into which the Pretender was conveyed in a warming-pan,' 


as 
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as they flew, we have to seek on the ground as cold tneteoric 
stones, 

The satirical war against Walpole was carried on in the 
‘Craftsman’ and in ‘ Mist's ’—afterwards h'og's — ‘Journal.’ In 
the ‘ Craftsman ’ the higher kind of battle was waged. Long 
constitutional essays were directed at Sir Ro])crt. Sorncitimcs 
he was compared to Cosmo de* Medici, as a man with a deep- 
laid scheme to oppress public liberty. Sometimes the text was 
a passage in Virgil ; or, by an ingenious use of classical names, 
he was held up to abhorrence as an ancient tyrant. Then, in 
other qu'^.rters, the full battery of nicknames and caricatures was 
set going Vgainst him. He was ‘ Robin,’ ‘ Robin the Excise- 
man,’ ‘ the Exciseman triumphant,’ th(^ ‘ Balancing Master,’ &c. 
He had sold his count|*y to Hanover and betrayed lier to Spain. 
Our freedom was endangered by a standing army, and our prin- 
ciples sapped by an untiring activity of corruption. The changes 
were rung on these notes in every variety of manner. Satires 
embodying them are scattered over the newspapers, or have 
found their way into the ‘ Foundling Hospital for Wit.’ It is 
certain, from the glee with which Horace Walpole speaks of the 
squibs of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, that tlie ai<l of that gay 
satirist to Sir Robert was heartily welcomed. 

Sir Charles Hanbury Williams does not deserve to be for- 
gotten. It is, perhaps, difficult to credit Horace Wal]>olc when 
he tells us that his pen ‘ inflicted deeper wounds in three months 
on Lord Bath than a series of “ Craftsmen,” aided by Boling- 
broke, for several years could inflict on Sir Robert.’ But he had 
the real vein for writing squibs ^ — he had gaietg — the quality 
which is found in the lighter verses of Congreve, or the jilayful 
pages of the ‘Twopenny Post-Bag.’ What lie writes is not 
satire, as Swift or Juvenal wrote it; something to pass into 
literature from the universality of its ap])]ication ; something 
which keeps its heat in its breast for ever, like a Vesuvius. It 
is light, pungent, peppery, — a kind of political ‘ chaff,’ to us(^ 
a vulgar word ; to be relished in society, and roared over at 
club suppers. He was a wit of the great world. Chesterfield 
thought highly of his talents ; and Chesterfield himself has left 
at least two pieces of satire not unworthy of Addison. 

Sir Charles had taken the name of Williams with an estate. 
He was of the old family of Hanbury of Worcestershire, settled, 
at the time of his birth (1709), in jMonmouthsliire. His mother 
was a Selwyn, of the same Selwyns as George, the equally cele- 
brated wit of the next reign, Ttiis is curious, and may remind 
us that the mothers of Sedley and Chesterfield were both 
^avillos, and that wit has run for generations in the Stanhopes, 

Sheridans, 
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Diieriuans, €*ina Tickells. lie came into Parliament wliile a 
yonnij; man, was made by Walpole Paymaster of Marines, and 
his squibs belong to Walpole’s later period, and the years fol- 
lowing. • 

Ho is smart and saucy, and does not much mind what he says. 
In a ‘ Grub upon Rubh ’ — an election-squib on Bubb Dodding- 
ton — ho runs on thus : — 

‘ tlie Knights of the Bath by King George were croaied, 

He greatly desired lie tliat Order might wear ; 

But he had not one star, for poor Babb was ill-fated, 

Aral ne'er a red ribbon fell to his share. * 

For the King would not dub 
So low-born a scrub, 

Nor the Order disgrace witli a fellow like Bubb. 

But ho calmly and quietly put up with4he tldng, 

And followed the Court, though not led in a string.’ 


We forget whether it was Sir Charles who christened Lord 
Bath's countess ‘ the Wife of Bath;’ but his persecution of both 
husband and wife was relentless. He was envoy at Dresden ; 
and afterwards at St. Petersburgh, during the reign of Newcastle 
and Pitt. But all his gaiety and success ended in insanity, 
perlinps in suicide. On his way home to England, in the spring 
of 1758, he performed one of the maddest freaks possible. 
Falling in with a certain aventuriere — a Mademoiselle John 

— he made a contract of marriage with her, though married 
already, and gave her a note for J 0,000 roubles, all on an ao 


quaiiitanco of three days, jp^rd f Chesterfield, in a letter of March 
4tJj|in that year, gives his son this account of him also ; — 


thought he talked in an extraordinary manner; he engaged that 
the King of Prussia should be master of Vienna in the month of May, 
and he told me that you were very much in love with his daughter. 
. . . . Tie was let blood four times on board the ship, and Ims been 
let blood four times more since his arrival here.' 


What Chesterfield tells further about him, on the 22nd, is 
very curious : — 

‘ Sir C. W. is still in confinement, and, I fear, will always be so, for 
he seems cum ratione himuire. The physicians have collected all he 
has said and done that indicated an alienation of mind, aiul have laid 
it before him in writing, lie has answered it in writing too, and 
justifies himself by the most plausible arguments that can fiossibly bo 
urged. He tells his brother, and the few who are allowed to see liinj, 
that they are such narrow and contracted minds themselves^ that they 
iahe those for mad who have a* great and generous way of thinking,^ , 

There was a touch of Democritus in this. He had, Indeed, a 

brief 
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brief recovery, but was seized again by his terrible malady, and 
died — it is believed by his own hand — the following year. 

His vcirses are still readable for their vivacity. Some of his 
phrases, such as * 

‘ the black funereal Finches,’ 

passed into proverbial frequency of use. But, for our parts, we 
think that his ‘Isabella’ — a comic eclogue — gives a higlior 
notion of his talent than his political squibs. It has an ele- 
gance and point that would have been quite worthy of Gay, The 
subject is that Duchess of Manchester on whose marriage with 
an Irish g^entlleman he wrote some lines which set half the Irish- 
men in London examining their hair-triggers. ‘ Nature,’ the 
satirist had said of them, — 

‘ Nature, indeed, denies them sense, 

But gives them legs and impudence 
That beats all understanding.’ 

The interval between Sir Hanbury Williams and the ‘ Rolliad ’ 
produced nothing that is very familiarly remembered as political 
wit proper. It was, indeed, a period of passion and of produc- 
tiveness, for it comprised the Bute era, the satires of ('liurchill, 
the letters of Junius, and that over-rated ‘Heroic Epistle’ whieli 
seems to have gone through thirteen editions within two years. 
But perhaps what most concerns our special purpose to notice is 
that it was likewise the most ac:tivc period of clever and good- 
natured Caleb Whitefoord. Little as he is now known, he was a 
man admired by Johnson and Smollett, and has a niche among 
famous figures in Goldsmith’s ‘ Retaliation.’ He was conspicu- 
ously good-natured and genial. Adam Smith used to say that 
the junto of wits and authors hated one another heartily, but that 
they all liad a regard for Whitefoord, who, by Ids conciliatory 
manner, kept them together. He it was who, under the name of 
‘ Papyri us Cursor,’ introduced ‘A new and humorous method 
of reading the Newspapers,’ — the method, viz., of reading 
‘onwards’ across the columns. For example, we find in t!ie 
‘ Foundling Hospital for W^it.’ — 

‘ Last night the Princess Royal was baptized Mary, alias Mol] 

Hacket, alias Black Moll.’ 

‘ This morning the Right Honourable the Speaker was convicted 

of keeping a disorderly house.’ 

‘ A certain commoner will be created a peer No gr<!ater re- 
ward will be offered.’ ^ 

‘ A fine turtle, weighing upwards of ‘80 lbs, was carried before 

the sitting alderman.’ * 

This mode of pleasantry so tickled our great-grandfathers^ that 
tbese ‘ cross-readings’ were fashionable in the newspapers for many 
; , years,. 
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years, and were worked to death like other in^j^enious notions- It 
would have more freshness now, and we havj& often wondered 
that, ainonw all the old vehicles of fun which our jokers employ 
over ap;ain, we never see this tried. Whitefoord was also Ihe 
author of an excellent epig^ram on the presentation of tlie freedom 
of the City of London to Admiral Keppcl in a box of heart <>f 
oak, and to Admiral Rodney in a box of gold — the first hUving 
been very unjustly accused of not sticking to the enemy, and the 
second being notoriously in embarrassed pircumstances ; — 

‘ Each favourite’s defective part, 

Satiric cits, you’ve told — 

That cautious Lee-shore wanted hearty 0 
And gallant Eodiiey gold.^ 

The facotim of this amiable wit were contributed to the ‘ Public 
Adv(‘rtiser for squibs formed part of.tfic stock-in-trade of every 
newsjiapcr ; and the fashion of confining them to special ‘ comic ’ 
journals is quite an affair of yesterday. But it is time to come 
to the * Kolliad,’ for we have met no lampoons against Bute 
worth reprinting, though he. ‘ set himself up,’ as Smollett sayisJ, 
* as a pillory to be pelted by all the blackguards in England, on 
the siJppr>sition that they would grow tired and leave off? 

If we wore going to preach on the Iransitoriness of this species 
of wit, wc should take the once-renowned Whig ‘Rolliad’ for a 
text. Wl\at docs the world now remember about it? We beard 
only^ the other day that two great Wliig literati^ at a Whig break- 
fast, both showed themsfdves ignorant of the fact that there is no 
‘ Kolliad’ in reality, but that this famous satire really consists of 
‘ Criticisms on the Rolliad ’ — criticisms on an imaginary epic, 
with fictitious extracts. They appeared in the ‘ iMorning I lerald/ 
a paper now associated with the sternest Toryism, but then in 
strong opposition to Mr. Pitt, in the last half of 1784 and first 
of 1785, and, being collected with other things, were published in 
a voluiiKj ancl ran through many editions* They were written by 
the very cleverest men of the Whig party, and many a veteran 
‘buff and blue,' who reads these pages, will remember the tradi- 
ti(;n of their pungency, and exclaim with a melancholy stuicr, 
‘Ah, there were wits in England in tliosc days!' Nor shall we 
quarrel with him. Wit is of no age and no party, and plenty 
of it has appeared in all times and on all sides in England. If 
we are apt to think the wit of our own time better, it is, perhaps, 
because it is ours. 

The ‘ Rolliad ’ — to give it its common name — sprang out of the 
excitement of the Westminster Scrutiny which so vexed Fox and 
the Whigs during the first session of the new Parliament ihat 
met in May, 1784, Rolle, the member for Devonshim, made 

a speech 
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a speech which provoked the Opposition, and, as he had pre- 
viously enjoyed the dubious reputation of being ever eager to 
cough down Edmund Burke, the wits of the party resolved 
on revenge. It is probable that the Whigs were in no very 
good humour; the defeated India Bill and the Coalition in- 
famy were fresh, and by no means fragrant, in the nostrils of 
the country ; and William Pitt had just begun his great and 
triumphant career. "Jdie sailors have a proverb that the devil is 
always busy in a gale of wind, and the spirit of satire is never so 
active as when political storms are blowing. Through Kolle, 
Pitt himself and many more men were to be attacked. The chief 
writers wer^ Dr. Laurence — Tiekeil (sprung from Addison^s 
Tickell, and a real wit) — General Fitzpatrick, of theOssory family, 
well known about town — Richardson — Lord John I'ownsliend — 
and a man then and long afterwards distinguished, George Ellis. 
That their amiable labours made a hit is sufficiently proved from 
the fact that the subject was mentioned next spring in the House 
of Commons. We find from the Parliamentary History, that on 
April 20th, 1785, Sheridan, amidst i a general laugh,’ observed — 

‘ He was aware that the hoiio\irable gentleman (Mr. Kollc) had sus- 
pectiid that he was either the author of those compositions, or in some 
way or other concerned in them ; but he assured him upon his iionuuy 
he was not, nor had be ever seen a line of them till they >vere in juiiit 
ill the newspaper.* 

The member for Devonshire professed, of course, his ‘ con- 
tempt’ for the attacks; but that he was somewhat irritated is 
.plain from his hinting in the course of the debate that he would 
have Fox’s head stuck on Temple Bar! There is a fine pugna- 
cious tone about the speeches and writings of those days which 
seems to suit the jolly three-liottle life of the epoch. 

When we come to view the ‘ Rolliad ’ by the light of all this 
fame, it is the old story ; we do not find it so wonderfully clever 
as we might expect. But, though this is incidental to nearly all 
such researches, we gladly testify that we have passed pleasant 
hours over the volume. The genealogical tree of ‘ the Rollos or 
Rolles,’ which forms tlie frontispiece, with its three or four an- 
cestors marked sns, per colL^ sets the reader laughing and pre- 
disposes him to be amused with the letterpress. There is also a 
very humorous ac^count of the family history — a bit of burles(j[ue 
on the way in which genealogists adopt the same tone in speaking 
of all families — well worth reading, still : — 

‘ John Rolle, Esq., is descended from ‘the ancient Duke Hollo of Nor- 
mandy. Hollo passed over into Britain anno 983, where he soon begat 
another Hollo upon the wife of a Saxon drummer. Our young Rcdlo 
' was 
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was dibtinguished by his gigantic stature, and was slain by Hildebrand, 
the Danish champion, in a fit of jealousy. We j5nd in Camdeu tliat 
the race of the Hollos fell into adversity in the reign of Stephen, and jn 
the succeeding reign Caspar de Hollo was an ostler in Denbiglisliire. 
But during tlie unhappy contests of York and Lancaster the Venerable 
Bede, and indeed the Chronicle of Croyland, have it that the Kollos 
became S(‘heriffes of Devon — Scherijfi Devonienses Rolli fuertmt — 
and, ill another passage, arresiaverunt Pehitores ])Iurimi Uollorum ; 
hencii a doubt in Fabian whether this Kollo was not Bailin' ipse potim 
quam Svheriffus, From this period, however, they gradually advancini 
in circumstances — Kollo in Henry the Eighth being amerced in HOO 
marks for pilfering two manelicts of beef from the King’s buttery, the 
whicli, saith payavit^ &c. &c.’ 

This bit of pleasantry was written, we believe, by 
Something quite as absurd may often l)e seen in comic earnest, 
when a prosperous Mr. Buggins changes his name to Fitz- 
Bogyn, and blooms out as a rival to the Courtenays and Tallxits. 

We remark in the fragments from the imaginary cpit^ a felicit- 
ous command of our English heroic metre. The art of writing 
that glorious kind of verse seems nearly extinct. Was the fol- 
lowing severe sketcdi of Pitt written by George Ellis? — 

‘ Pert without fire, without experience sage. 

Young with more art than Shelburne gleaned from age, 

Too proud from pilfered greatness to descend, 

Too humble not to call Dundas his friend, 

In solemn dignity and sullen state, 

I'his new Octavius rises to debate I ’ 

Ellis afterwards became one of Pitt’s friends and supporters, 
just as certain gentlemen of the ‘New Whig Guide’ set are 
now Whigs ; and the exquisite felicity with whicdi Pitt quoted 
Virgil on one occasion when the ‘ llolliad ’ was mentioned in 
his company will bear another repetition. One ol the party 
having asked some question about the authorship, Pitt turned to 
Ellis with an — 

‘ Irno age, et a prima, die, hospes, origine nohis, 

Insidias •’ 

leaving the erroresqtie tuos of the next line to be implied, with 
equal humour and delicacy. These felicitous adaptations of an 
age when classic quotations were thought, like classic olives, to 
give a relish to wine, are strange we fear to the ears of the new 
generation* 

♦ Lord Braybrooke contributed u> Notes and Queries^ voL ii, 114-6, a paper on the 
authorship of the Moliiad, to which, and the other communications it evoked, we 
have to express our obligations. 

There 
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There is a story about Pitt in the ‘ Rolliad,’ founded, we be- 
lieve, on fact : — 

‘ How as he wandered darkling oW the plain, 

His reason drowned in .fenkinson’s champagne, 

A rustic’s hand, but righteous fate withstood, 

Had shed a Premier’s for a robber’s blood.’ 

The host Avas accustomed to do equal ju slice to his own cham- 
pagne, if we may trust the anecdote which records that, as two 
junior members of the party were wandering about the purlieus 
of the House Commons — 

‘ IPs wig awry, his papers on the ground, 

Drulfik and asleep Charles Jeiikinson tliey found/ 

They wrote freely, as they lived freely, temp. Geo, III , ; and 
one of the standing qualities for which Pitt — the ‘ V'irtuous 
Youth ’ — was ridiculed Avas his chastity. It certainly was not a 
failing which could be attributed with justice to the leader of 
the OjDposition ! The grossness of some of the passages in this 
popular collection is amazing when Ave consider how near it 
ewes to our own time and that it was intended for general 
reading. The personalities are sufficiently broad. A certain 
duke, who was accused of being a screw, is addressed in these 
words : — 

^ Whether thou gocst, Avhile summer heats prevail, 

To enjoy the freshness of thy kitclien’s gale, 

Where, unpolluted by luxurious ht^at, 

Its large expanse aflbrds a cool retreat.’ 

There is a facetious paper on a then well-known voter on the 
side of Government — Sir Samuel Hnnnay — whose l)aronet('y 
of 1630 did not induce the wits to forgive liim for having been 
a chemist and having in that capacity invented medicines. 

Of the Probationary Odes included in the authentic collec- 
tion of 1785, the one written in the name of the Attorney-General, 
Pepper Arden, is said to have come from the pen of Brumiiiell ; 
but small as is its merit, Ave doubt whether he was mast(*r of the 
legal phraseology in which it is chiefly couched, or whether he 
was capable of constructing an ode at all. TJmse Avho knew him 
in his palmy days, when he was the fashion and the arbiter of 
fashion, have always assured us that he was utterly destitute of 
talent.* The Political EclogUe% in the * Rolliad * are very clever, 

, especially 

* The notion tliat 13ruinmell was a wit is a pure, nay th. His qualities were t 
impudence and foppeiy, and if he prevailed Over better men it was tjirough the 
same method hy which Prior found himself cast into the shade by the Beaus of 
Queen Anne's time: — 

‘My 
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especially ‘The Lyars’ and * Margaret N icliolsori/ the latter of 
which is attributed to Sir Robert Adair. 

AVhile the ‘ Kolliad ’ was appearing, there was satire of one 
Jdnd or other flying about the \fhole press. Caricatures against 
Warren Hastings are given by Mr. Wright; and we found among 
the ‘ Cross-readings ’ of the papers during February that year — 

‘ Mrs. Tlastiiigs has presented to the a very beautiful bouquet of 

jewels valued at above 50,000/., which infallibly removes all spots 

an(J|ptains of ever so long standing.* 

Unqiujstionably, when we consider personality ih tlio abstract, 
it is 1o be regretted that literary war should take a form. 

But therci is a great deal of cant talked on the subject. No rules 
can be laid down which the necessities and excitements of periods 
of agitation will not naturally break tlmmgh. Satirical Ireedom 
is part of political freedom, and wit has often servc<l the <*ause 
of religion and truth. ‘ Tlie faculty of ridicule,’ said .lolinson, 

‘ may be lawfully used and he used it, accoixlingly, as freely as 
Pascal had. Luther was wont to say that nothing so much dis^ 
concerted the Evil One as laughing at him ; which we lake tolR* 
true in a larger sense tlian he intended. A strict process against 
‘ personality ’ — were that word to be used rigidly — would not 
f)nly play sad havock with our English oratory and political 
literature, but would wound Cicero and Deinostlumes more 
deeply than the worms of centuries did. Men must ai:t accord- 
ing to tlicir best lights, and it is for posterity to pronounce the 
^ erdict. 

In the case of the Anti-Jacobin^ for example, to which We 
have now arrived, what are we to say? A hundred opinions 
may he adopted respecting the French Revolution. Some hate 
it with unmitigated hatred. Spine regret it, but accept its con- 
scfpaences as beneficial to mankind on the whole. Some cherish 
its meuiory as a new political revelation of which they hope to 
see still further results. But a candid man of any of these 
persuasions must remember that the aim of the Anti-Jacobin 
was to keep England from revolution during 1797-8. It was 
thereforv'? necessary to fight as our soldiers afterwards did in 
Spain — to wage such a literary war as suited the agitated spirit 


‘ My Cowley and Waller how vainly I quote, 

While my negligent Judge only hears with her eye; 

In a long flaxen wig and embroidered new coat 
Her spark saying nothing talks better than 1.' 

It was natural for young girls to bj; influenced by such arguments, but that their 
party-giving elders of both sexes should have vied in doing homage to a weUf 
dressed puppet like Brammell, is one of those pieces of epidemic folly which deftr 
explanation. 


of 
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of Europe. Those who blame Canning for speaking as he did of 
Madame Roland should not forget that what he attacked was the 
indecorum of her Memoirs, and that it was from persons of lier 
party that kindred aspersions had been cast upon the character of 
Marie Antoinette. There were men quite ready to begin the* 
same work over here that had been done in France, and that in a 
spirit of vulgar imitation, and under quite difl'erent circumstances. 
They had to be shot down, like mad dogs ; for a cur, though con- 
temptible in ordinary cases, becomes tragic when he iias^ot 
hydrophobia. Accordingly, in opening the Anti-JacoUn^ wmile 
we talk of its violence we must not overlook the provocation. 

For Jacobin must be claimed an honour which can he 

claimed for scarce one of the works we have passed under review. 
Let us waive the question how much England may have owed it 
for helping to inspire that unity and stout insular self-confidence 
which carried us through the great war — whole within and 
impervious without. Let us consider it only in a literary point 
of view, and it enjoys the rare distinction that its best satir(‘s live 
i^ real popular remembrance. The ‘ Knife-Grinder,’ with his — 

‘ Story, God bless you, J have none to tell, Sir,’ 

* 

is almost as widely known as our nursery rhymes. It may be that 
we have men alive who have written it esprit (juiteas cl(*ver. 
We arc pampered with pleasantry. Rut, somehow, these 
d'espritiWei and the ‘ Knife-Cirinder ’ remains. Wc criticise him 
— we pick him to pieces as children do their toy-figures — to try 
and get at his charm. We say, ‘ You are not so wonderful after 
all ! ’ and yet we find our deligiit in him continually recur- 
ring. There goes something of lin k to such a success as this. 
First, there was the philanthropic cant in full swing waiting its 
satirist; for the world heard it in some shape or other every 
day. Then there concurred— what was equally advantageous 
— the happy chance that Southey had been weak enough to 
publish Sapphics, Lastly, there was the lucky circumstance 
that, in spite of the absurdity of some of his effusions both in 
metre and sentiment, he was a great man, whose reputation kept 
alive the memory of his failunts. Thus Canning had an universal 
and enduring topic to ridicule in a novel shape ; tlie last new 
popular nonsense to burlesque in the form of the last new 
literary blunder. His execution was as felicitous as the occasion. 
The dramatic and homely reality of the Knife-Grinder — his 
thoroughly English indifference to politics, and his natural pre- 
ference of a pot of beer to an hour (jf gabble — give him a place 
in standard English comedy. No. 2 of the Anti’-Jacohin (27th 
November, 1797) lies open before us, with the introductory prose 
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to this famous satire, from whicli, as less known, we shall take 
a paragraph or two : — 

‘ Another principle no less devoutly entertained * — tlie writer is speak* 
ing of the Jacobins — ‘and no le^ sedulously disseminated, is thi 
natural and eternal warfare of the Poou and the llicn. In those 
orders and gradations of society whicli are the natural result of the 
original difhnvnce of talents and of industry among mankind, the 
Jacobin secs nothing but a graduated scale of violence and cruelty. . . * 
A human being in the lowest state of penury and distress is a treasure 
to ayeasoner of this cast. He confeniplates, he examines, he^turns lain 
in every possible light witfi a view to extracting from^the varii’ty of 
his wretchedness new topics of invective against the pride of property, 
lie ind(M‘d (ii‘ he is a true Jacobin) refrains from relierii^^ th(» object 
of his compassionate contemplatiou ; as well knowing that every dimi- 
nution from the general mass of human misery must proportionably 
diminish the force of his argument.’ • 

sarcasm of the last sentence is good ; and the view quite 
prepares us for the conduct of the ‘ Friend of Humanity ’ to our 
needy acquaintance, after vain attempts to beget in him a spirit 
of discontent against some person or thii^ : — 

* IVKIFK-GllTNDKn. 

‘ 1 should be glacf to drink your Honour’s health in 
A i\)t of Beer if you will give me Six-pence, 

But for my part I never love to meddle 

With Tolitics, Sir/ 

‘FrIENU of llUMANJTV. 

‘ 7 give thee Sixpence ! I Mill see thee first. 

Wretch ! whom no sense of wrongs can rouse to vengeance, 
Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, 

Spiritless outcast ! 

‘ [^Kicks the Knife-grinder^ overturns his wheels ami exit in 
a transj)ort of republican enthusiasm and imirersal 
philanthropy ’ 

We cannot wonder that from two contributors to the Anti'- 
Jacobin — William Gifford and John Hookham FVere — wo should 
have had the best modern translations of Juvenal^ and of Aris- 
tophanes. The school did something for the pupils ; and the 
pupils threw back a lustre on tlie school which would alone 
preserve it in literary remembrance. 

But if f\\c Anti- Jacobin all similar works in popularity, 

and in the eminence of its contributors, it also excels tbojii in 

* Such of the satires of Juvenal an Dnrden translated must be excepted. They 
leave all competitors behind, though Gifford may have surpassed him ih par- 
ticular couplets. 

another 
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anptber important particular* , It containa on tbe whole a greater 

number of really good things thapanyone of them. The ‘ Loves 

of the Triangles/ in which, 

♦ ^ * 

‘ Th’ obedient Tulley sfrong Mechanics ply, 

And wanton Ojjtics roll the melting eye I * 

is an irresistible parody, and likely to keep the original of 
Darwin in remembrance, Gray^s Odes have survived the bur- 
lesques of Colman ; and the ‘ Country and City Mouse ^ of Prior 
and Mdiktague is neglected by nine-tenths of tliose who read 
with admiration the ^ blind and the Panther/ But Darwii/s case 
is peculidft^j, Other poems live in spite of ridicule ; and his 
‘ Loves of the Plants ’ in consequence of it. The Attic salt of 
his enemies has preserved his reputation. 

An universal characteiistic of the Ardi-- Jacobin is irs vigour. 
It smacks of the energetic time when it appeared, and of the 
events which it chronicles among its news. In the first number 
we have anecdotes of the recent battle of Camperdown — how the 
gallant Duncan chased the Dutch on to a lee-shore, and engaged 
tliem to leeward. Sirflichard Strachan is sent off to blockade 
the mouth of the Seine. A Whig Duke makes a foolislx after- 
dinner speech about the Majesty of the People ; he is instantly 
dismissed from the lord-lieutenancy of his county and the com- 
inand of his regiment of militia. The vivacity of the satire suits 
the stir qf all this activity and glory ; and very refreshing it is to 
recur to both in the days in which we live. Tiicre is always a 
purpose in the Anti- Jacobins view, — something more important 
than the mere persiflage that teases individuals. Like the blade 
of Damascus, which has a verse of thPKoran engraved on it, its 
fine wit glitters terribly in the cause of sacred tradition. J\ one, 
however, of the lighter, graces of satire are absent, and the 
parodies of Horace and Catullus are especially neat. 

The shop of Mr. Wright, in Piccadilly, where the Anii- 
Jacobin was published, was the scene of a famous encounter 
between its editor, Gifford, and Dr. Wolcot. The Anti-Jacohm^ 
however, was not the cause of the assault. Wolcot had attacked 
Gifford, who retaliated in his ‘ Epistle to Peter Pindar,' in which 
be describes his libeller in such lines as these:— 

* A bloated mass, a gross, blood-boltered clod, 

A foe to man, a renegade from God, 

From noxious childhood to pernicious age, 

Separate to infamy, in every stage*' ^ 

Among other invectives equally strong there appefir^i tlhe fol- 
lowing* invocation to combat ; — , , 

^iOothe, 
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‘ Come, then, all filth, all venom as thou art, 

Kaj^e in thy eye, and rancour in thy heart, 

Come with iliy boasted arms, spite, malice, lies, 

Smut, scandal, execration^ blasphemies ; 

I brave them all. Lo, liere I fix my stand, 

And dare the utmost of thy tongue and hand ; 

Prepared each threat to batfie or to spurn, 

Each blow with ten-fold vigour to return.* 

This passage certainly seems a direct challenge to the assault 
which ensued; and accordingly, as Gifford was entering Wright’s 
shop, Wolcot (Peter Pindar) fell upon him with a ciulgel. Though 
a small man, Gifford did not belie the bravery of bis«v*erses He 
stood up to Wolcot, wrested the cudgel from bis hand, and 
returned each blow, as he had promised, with ten-fold vigour. 
The crowd, moreover, which gathered was with the Tory wit ; 
l^eter was rolled in the kennel, and tlius returned to what was 
often the Castalia of his inspiration ! This is a specimen, whelfier 
we regard the violence of the language or the violence of the 
acts, of tlie fierce animosities of those days. Tlie renown of 
Peter Pindar was great in his time, and, though he could not 
beat (iiftbrd at savage point, he was his superior in coarse buf- 
foonery. Wolcot is the Radical satirist, the street Swift, — a 
rough, tough, scurrilous, but really funny wag. There is the 
true caper of the Satyr in his style. His favourite tojiic was 
George the Third, whose habit of saying ^ What ! what t ’ was 
an inexhaustible source of merriment ; but his chief satin* has 
an unrepeatable title, and we have no wish to revive specimens 
of a man who, if he hat^ anybody, fell foul of their sisters, 
mother, and grandmothelP He was a ruffian with his p('ri 
as with his cudgel. Gifford had fought his way up with 
dauntless resolution from the position of a shoemaker; the c liief 
attack on him by Peter Pindar is therefore entitled A Cvt at 
a Cobbler ! Volumes could not say more in illustration of the 
man or of his Red Indian style of warfare ; and the fact pre- 
pares us to find satirists of his school of politics parodying the 
Atlianasian Creed to ridicule the King and Eldon. But the 
records of these infamous followers of a bad original are the 
criminal trials, and their works are now known only to students 
of the law of libel. ^ 

We have arrived by this time at our own century, and the 
career of the gayest of squib- writers, tlie airiest of wits — Tom 
Moore. The effervescence of his light ridicule is as superior to 
meaner mixtures as sparkling Moselle to ginger-beer. He i« 
not a great satirist ; but the bow of Cupid can wound as well ^ 
the bow of Apollo. He was as quick and as vexatious as a mos- 
Vol. 101. — No. 202. 2 F quito; 
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quito ; and he had an eminent advantage in his musical com- 
mand of versc^ for his hum charms the ear while liis sting 
tortures the flesh. Our climate seems almost too cold for so irav 
and gorgeous an insect. He whs like his own — 

‘ bees-of Trebizond, 

, Which fiom the sunniest flowers that glad 
With their pure smile the gardens round, 

Draw venom forth that drives men mad.’ 

During his palmy.days the Whigs were the lords of political 
wit till ‘Blafckwood' and the ‘New Whig Guide* turned the 
tables, an&.after these ‘John Bull* scattered terror among their 
ranks. But they may justly be proud of their light horseman 
from the Irish brigade. Never was a neater swordsman, nor one 
with a prettier plume of poetry in his helm. His ornaments do 
not encumber his weapon : nay, he wounds more severely by the 
aid of them, like a man striking with his fist when he has his 
rings on. His satire belongs to the same school as tliat of the 
‘ Rolliad ’ and Sir Hanbury Williams ; but the ‘ llolliad * men 
did not equal him in point, and Sir Hanbury never livalled him 
in fancy. 

His main characteristic being sparkle^ his talent can be judged 
perfectly well by bits. Pound him into fragments, and the dust 
will glitter. No one satire is a great satire, but all are full of 
delicate little brilliancies which represent his kind of genius a^ 
effiictually as a whole poem.* They stick to the memory 
naturally. Mention the Prince Royal and his golden donkeys 
holding the salt, and forthwith you remember — 

‘ those Iwie asses, 

Which in that rich and classic dome 
Appear so perfectly at home ! ’ 

The corpulence of his old patron was as staple a theme of mirth 
to him as Sheridan’s nose to Gilray ; and we have it jested upon 
in a short piece, entitled ‘Reinforcements to Wellington,’ which 
we may quote as a fair specimen of a satirist 

‘ Whose humour, as gay as the fire-flyjs light, 

Play’d round every subject, and shone as it play’d.’ 

The date of the poem is 1813. 


* Some of his epigrams, which are not political, are exceedingly neat and of 
wide application— as, for instance, the quatrain entitled ‘A Speculation 

‘Of all speculations the marjjet holds forth, 

The oest that I know for a lover of pelf 
Is to buy Marcus op at the price he is worth, 

And then sell him at that which he i^ts on himself.' 
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‘ As recruits in these times are not easily got, 

And the Marshal must have them — pray, whV should we hot, 
As the last, and, I grant it, the worst of our loans to him^ 

Ship off the Ministry, bodysarid bones, to him ? 

Tliere’s not in all England, Fd venture to swear, 

Any men we could half so conveniently spare ; 

And though they’ve been helping the French for years past, 
We may thus make them useful to England at last. 

Castlereagh in our sieges might save sdhie disgraces, 

Being us’d to the taking and keeping of places ; 

And volunteer Canning, still ready for joining, ^ 

IVliglit show off his talent for sly underminmg. 

Could the Household but spare us its glory and p^e, 

Old 11 — df — t at horn-tvorks again might be tried. 

And the Chief Justice make a bold charge at his side : 

While Vansittart could victual the iroops upon tick. 

And the Doctor look after the baggage and sick. 

Nay, I do not sec why the great Regent himself 
Should, in times such as these, stay at home on the shelf ; 
Though through narrow defiles he’s not fitted to pass, 

Yet who could resist if he bore down en masse? 

And tliough oft, of an evening, perhaps he might prove, 

Like our Spanish confed’rates, ‘‘ unable to move,” 

Y(‘t there ’s owe thing in war of advantage unbounded, 

Which is, that he could not with case be surrounded,^ 

Tills waggery — so petulant and p6tillant — had at least no great 
malignity in it. The same cannot be said of such a passage as the 
fallowing from the well-known ‘ Parody on the Regent’s letter — 

‘ I need , not remind vou how cursedly bad, 

Our affairs were looking when father went mad ; 

A strait waistcoat on him and restrictions on me, 

A more limited Monarchy could not well be/ 

This is inexcusably indecent; arid the recollection of it 
ought to have hindered Moore from ever complaining, as he 
afterwards did in his Life of Sheridan^ of the violence of party 
satire. While he was firing away his rockets in the ‘ Times’ and 
‘Chronicle;’ — while Byron himself Wiis occasionally throwing 
out party lampoons ; — while Rogers was dropping neat epigrams 
which fidl and blistered like drops of burning sealing-wax,'*' 
— the Whigs had things all their own way. It was not 1^1 

♦ Byron thought that the epigram of Rogere on Ward (Lord Dudley) was not 
to be surpassed : — 

* Ward has no heart, they say ; but I deny it ; 

He has a heart, aiM gets his speeches by it/ 

Hogers, however, confessed to Mr. Dyce tliat he had been assisted in it by Bl^aEtd 
Sharp! and this leaves i^oubtful to which of the two the merit of the idea belongs* 
^ 2 F 2 aWt 
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iabout the period of the Peace, when the New Whig Guide was 
coming out in the papers, and Blackwood appeared in the 
North like the Aurora Borealis, that the spell of that great 
Party’s rule in literature began Sp break, both in Edinburgh and 
London. An age followed, of most brilliant activity, but too 
near to our own to be yet discussed in much detail. Tlie re- 
membrance of their castigations still rankles in the blood of the 
Cockney Radicals oitwhom the heaviest part of the Tory severity 
fell ; and they gratify themselves by biting at the rods, now that 
the hands which wielded them are harmless in the grave. 

To the ^ew Whig Guide attaches a peculiar interest. Not only 
was it supported by the keen satiric wit of Mr. Crokcr, but our 
present Premier is understood to have contributed to it. ‘ What 
a facetious Consul we have ! ’ exclaimed Cato, when Cicero de- 
livered that charming raillery of tlie Stoics which we find in 
the Pro Murend. We open the merry pages of the Guide with a 
certain veneration, when we know that we are perusing the squibs 
of a First Lord. What is still more to the purpose in this par- 
ticular is, that the late Sir Robert Peel had a considerable hand 
in the fun, though in maturer years he kept under stern control 
that rich sense of humour which belonged to him as a great man. 
The best piece, perhaps, in the volume is from his truly face- 
tious pen. Apparently borrowing an idea from Addison’s ex- 
quisite papers on the exchange of afflictions at the Mountain of 
Miseries, he supposed pairs, selected from the Ministerial and 
Opposition sides of the House, to exchange heads. This happy' 
^device enabled him to place in ludicrous contrast the members 
who exhibited the strongest points dissimilarity, and, while 
depicting antagonists with a slight satiric touch, to draw a com- 
plimentary portrait of friends. Yet upon the whole both sides 
are traced with a tolerably equal hand ; and it forms no small 
part of the interest with which we read the piece, that it is 
a lively sketch of the style of speaking of many of the cele^ 
brities of the last generation. Mr. Clive and Sir Everard Home 
are employed by the House to effect the transference, and the first 
couple whom Mr, Speaker summons to undergo the experiment 
are Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Tierney : — 

* The effect of the operation was immediately visible ; Mr. Tierney’s 
manner became open and candid ; he spoke, indeed, in a more involved 
and intricate style than usual, and he frequently talked of hinges^ 
features, and bottoms ;♦ but then his matter was so good, his principles 


* The iocobereat metaphors of I-ord C^tlereagh were, it is well known, a 
good-honnotirefi subject of jest both with friend and foe. ‘ And now, Sir, I must 
embark into the Jeature on which this question chiedx was an actual 

ieatenoe in one of his speeches. 
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so noble, and his feeling so upright and honourable, that it was easy to 
see that he made a strong impression on the whole House^ attd, strange 
to tell, even his own friends appeared to place the greatest coUfideirce 
in him. ^ - 

‘ Lord Castlereagh, on the contrary, began to speak in a plain, matter- 
of-fact, intelligible manner, but what he gained in style he appeared to 
lose in substance; for, notwithstanding his affected plainness, it was 
evident that there was always some little paltry trick or dexterity at 
bottom : the House was, indeed, much amused at his sallies, but be 
made no sort of impression ; the members on his own side appeared to 
place little confidence in him, and even Mr. Bobinson and Colonel 
Wood seemed to regard him with evident marks of disthist. 

‘ Mr. Speaker next mentioned the names of Mr. Canribg and Mr. 
Ponsonby. When the operation was over, Mr. Ponsonby’s manner was 
quite altered ; his eyes shot fire, his countenance was illuminated, his 
gestures were at once lively and graceful, .his conversation became in 
the highest degree entertaining ; everything he said was either new or 
put in so happy a point of view as to have all the graces of novelty ; 
his language was at once admirable for its precision and its spirit ; and 
everything he said was received with attention and applause. 

^ !^lr. Canning in the mean while slunk away to his seat with his hat 
pulled down over his eyes. He said very little, and that little was 
attended to by no one on either side of the House. Indeed, there was 
so much coughing and confusion while he spoke, that I could catch but 
a few words here and there. But what seemed to me most extraor- 
dinary was to observe Lord Binning and Mr. Sturges Bourne quizzing 
Mr. Canning, and laugliing immoderately at old Twaddle, as I over- 
heard them calling him. 

‘ Tlie next couple that presented themselves were Mr. Vansitfart and 
Mr. Grattan. As soon as the interchange of their heads was effected 
the most surprising alterations became visible in their deportments. 
Mr. Vaiisittart began to throw himself into the oddest postures imagin- 
able, and to play all manner of antics ; he strode up and down the 
House, as if he was measuring ground for a duel ; when he spoke his 
action was so violent that I observed he scratched off the skin of his 
knuckles against the floor ; * ever and anon he gave the red box on the 
table a thump that electrified the House; his st>le was wild and de- 
sultory ; he dealt chiefly in short, enigmatical sentences— intentionally 
antithetical and unintentionally profane ; the country gentlemen seemed 
to toil after him in vain ; he talked “ of Chaos carrying Noah’s flood on 
its back,” likened Sir Cox Hippesley to the witch of Eiidor, and said 
a motion for a committee would shoulder omnipotence from altar'* 

* Mr. Grattan, on other hand, immediately withdrew, and drei^ed 
himself in a full suit of black : on his return he walked up the llpuse 
with a very modest gait, and looked around him with a smile of general 

* * Curran used to take Grattan^off, bowing to the very ground, and thatildng 
Ood that he had no peculiarities of gesture or appearance, in a way imiiatthly 
ludicrous.’ — L obi> 

eomfriiacseney. 
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complacency. When he rose to speak he placed himself in a certain 
position, from which lie did not afterwaids deviate in the slightest 
degree, and in the utmost vehemence of his action I did not observe 
him to do more than to entwine ver^^ lovingly the two fore-tingers of the 
right hand with the two fore-fingers of the left. Whenever he spoke 
he showed his deference to the House by treating every matter with 
the same degree of attention and fonnality, and he moved “ that this 
Bill be read a third time to-morrow, if then engrossed^"' with the same 
tone in w^hich he defended our whole system of finance. But in all he 
said there was such perfect candour, and such an intimate acquaintance 
with his subjec|, so much clearness in his views, so much integrity in 
his propositions, so much good-nature and kindness in his manner, that 
he seemed tdveceive the entire confidence of the House, and to possess 
the esteem equally of his adversaries and friends.* 

Lord Palmerston changes heads with Lord Folkestone, the 
present Lord Radnor; but, .as our Premier was one of the ‘ New 
Whig Guide * fraternity, his portrait, as might be expected, is 
confined to insipid generalities, and is entirely wanting in dis- 
tinctive traits. Not so the speech which he delivers when he 
gets the head of his vis^a-vis upon his shoulders : — 

^ He objected — he objected to all estimates, original or su[) piemen tal 
—or supplemental. He saw portentous signs — signs, in every street, 
that this — this country was on the eve of becoming a military — a 
military country ; — Punch — Punch, who in the days of our ancestors 
>vas accompanied — companied by a fiddle, or a — fiddle or a dulcitner, 
was now accompanied — companied by a drum — by a drum and fife — 
and fife : — every servant wore cock — cockades, and several cocked — 
and several cocked-hats ; — These were enormities — ormities not to be 
ftrne.’ 

After this pleasant exaggeration of Lord Folkestone*s redupli- 
cative style of oratory, it is but justice to add that Canning pro- 
nounced his speech on the Duke of York’s case to be one of the 
very best he had liver heard. Moore about the same time had made 
one of his Fudge Letters turn upon this fancy of changing heads, 
and it is thus that Mr. Fudge addresses Lord Castlercagh 

Went to the madhouse — ^saw the man 

Who thinks, poor wretdh, that, while the Fiend 
Of Discord here full riot ran, 

jHc, like the rest, was guillotin'd ; — 

But that when, under Boney's reign 

(A more discreet, though quite a#8trong one), 

The heads were all restored again, 

He, in the scramble, got a wrong one. 

Accordingly, he still cries out 

This strange head fits him most unpleasantly^; 

And always runs, poor wretch, about, 

Inquiring for his own incessantly. 

Whilt^ 
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While to liis case a tear I dropp’d, 

And saunter’d home, thought I, ye Gods I 

How many heads might thus be swopp’d, 

And, after all, not make much odds I 

’Tvvas thus I ponder’d on, my Lord ; 

And, e’en at night, when laid in bed, 

I found myself, before I snor’d, 

Thus cliopping, swopping head for head. 

At length I thought, fantastic elf! 

How such a cliange would suit myself. 

’Twixt sleeping and waking, one by one, 

With various pericraniuuis saddled, 

At last I tried your Lordship’s on, 

And then I grew completely addled — 

Forgot all other heads, ’od rot Jem ! 

And slept and dreamt that I was — Bottom,^ 

If wit such as this had ever a scathing power, it wounds no 
longer, and, like summer-lightning, is as harmless as it is bright. 
But though the verse is admirable in its kind,^it is, to our 
thinking, surpassed by the prose. There is far more humour 
in the conception of making opposites exchange heads than 
in making like exchange with like, while Moore has nothing 
answering to Peel’s sketches of character, which are as vivid as 
they are brief, and almost as faithful as they are ludicrous. 

Another excellent paper in the Guide is the account ’of the 
Opposition in the ‘ Letters of Ezekiel Grubb, a Quaker of Penn- 
sylvania, to Mr. Tobias Brande of Bigmuddy.’ Whitbread is 
touched off, very neatly, by the imaginary Quaker : — ♦ 

# 

* Whitbread (not Whifebread as thou callest him) hath more weight 
I think, than the Loader. He is a very boisterous and lengthyjgpeaker, 
and strongly remindeth me of Bully Fycroft of Ke^ucky, whom thoti 
knowest, though he is inferior to Pycroft in taste tmi elegants* 

There are one or two especially good parodies. Moore afforda 
two very lively subjects, — 

— ‘ there’s nothing half so sweet in life, 

As Quarter-Day V 

and another, from which we take an inimitably happy stanza 

* Oh the fool who is truly so never forgets, 

But still fools it on to the close ; 

As Ponsonby leaves the debate when he sets, 

^ Just as dark as it was when he rose.’ 

The Gikide belongs to the same school of light party satire, 

half 
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half clubbish, half parliam^entary, — which includes the ‘Rolliad’ 
and Sir Hanbury Williams, and most of Moore’s pasquinades* 
Thus it occupies, as these do, a middle place between the highi 
literary satires of a Swift or Addison, and the sheet broadsides 
addressed to the mob. It nowhere reaches the level of the best 
pieces of the Anti-Jacobin^ the result, as Dr. Johnson said of the 
‘ Rape of the Lock,’ of skilful genius with happy casualty ; but 
for generations, writers of memoirs and historians who wish to 
catch the spirit of its time will come to its pages, where they 
will find Mackintosh and other celebrities sketched with the 
same humorotis power that H. B. sketched his heroes. For, 
though thes2 a fashion in wit as in everything, and every age 
thinks its own wit the best, the faculty itself is scattered pretty 
equally over them all, and, whatever may be the shape it assumes, 
employs itself alivays foe* much the same purposes and objects. 
We repeat that no branch of the belles-lettres more completely 
illustrates an age ; and though little of it is purely readable in 
after times for its own sake, it all has a solid value when studied 
for the purpofe of this illustration. Our literature still desiderates 
a work devoted to the subject. 

We are not going to deal on this occasion with the ‘ John 
Bull ’ of Theodore Hook. Spirat adliuc odium. Its sratiiing 
satire only began in December, 1820, when it was earned on 
with such zeal, that in printing his famous song, ‘Mrs. Muggins’ 
Visit to the Queen,’ in the nineteenth number, Hook absolutely 
printed the music. As much of the story as was proper was told 
in this journal a few years ago, in language which we cannot 
ifciprove upon, and need not repeat.* A single sentence must 
be quoted as necessary to our historical sketch — ‘that all persons 
of influence seem to have concurred in the determination that such 
things should no longer be patronized.’ This reaction, for which 
no one party exclusively — and certainly not the general spirit of 
our best English satire — is to blame, lasted almost till the other 
day ; not only by its own force, but because circumstances in 
political life concurred to prolong it. The party-squibbing of 
the old school has, during the last quarter of a century, ^been 
scarcely known. Since its venom has abated it has nearly 
vanished from the daily papers, of which, up to that period, it 
was a regular feature. Mr. Macauky, as well as Moore, em- 
ployed the light artillery of his wit in aid of the heavier metal 
of the newspaper leader ; and a shot which he fired off in The 
Times on the 14th May, 1827, when Mr. Bankes was a candidate 

wi 

. * See ‘ Theodore Hook/ reprinted from vol. Ixxii. of the QmrUrly Review: 
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for the representation of the University of Cambridge is the 
last example which we shall give of this species of political 
warfare.* ^ 

The Country Clergymai^s Trip to Cambridge. 

1 . 

^ As I sat down to breakfast in state, 

At my living of Tithing-cum-Boring, 

With Betty beside me to wait, 

Ca^ a rap that almost beat the door in. 

^ laid down my basin of tea, 

And Betty ceased spreading the toast : 

** As sure as a gun, Sir,” said she, 

That must be the knock of the post.” 

2 . 

A letter — ‘and free — ^bring it here: 

1 have no correspondent who franks, 

Ko ! Yes I Can it be? Why, my dear, 

’Tis our glorious, our Protestant Bankes. 

Dear Sir, as T know your desire 

That tlie Church should receive due protection, 

I humbly presume to require 

Your aid at the Cambridge election. 

3. 

It has lately been brought to my knowledge 
Tliat the Ministers fully design 
To suppress each cathedral and college, 

And eject every learned divine. 

* A passage in Moore's Diary, in which he relates a conversation that took 
place at the breakfast-table of Rogers in June, 1831, first made known to th^ 
world at large the authorship of these capital verses : — * In tlie J^rse of oonversa* 
tion, Campion quoted a line, ” 

“ Ye diners out, fW)m whom we guard our spoons,” 
and looking over at me, said siraificantly, ** You ought to know that line." 1 
pleaded not guilty ; upon which he said, “ It is a poem that appeared in Tfuf 
TimeSf which every one attributes to you” But I again declared that 1 did not 
oven remember it. Macaulay then broke silence, and said, to our general surprise, 
“Thai is mincf* on which we all expressed a wish to have it recalled to our 
memories, and he repeated the whole of it. I then remembered having been 
much struck with it at the time, and said that there was another squib, still better, 
on the subject of William Bankes’s candidateship for Cambridge, which so amused 
me when it appeared, and showed such power in that style of comiwsitlon, that 
1 wrote up to Barnes about it, and advised him by all means to secure that hand 
as an ally. “ That was mine also,” said Macaulay ; thus discovering to us a new 
power, in addition to that varied store of talent which we had already known him 
to possess .* — Memoirs of Thomas Moore^ vol. vi. p. 213. The recommendation to 
the Editor of The Times to secure the new ally was generous in Moore, for he 
must have been well aware that his own effusions in this kind never ran such a 
risk of being eclipsed. 


To 
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To assist this detestable scheme 

Three nuncios from Rome are come over ; 
They left Calais on Monday by steam, 

And landed to dinner <at Dover. 


4. 

An army of grim Cordeliers, 

Well furnished with relics and vermin, ‘ 
Will follow, Lord Westmoreland fears, 

To effect what their chiefs may determine 
Lollards* tower, good authorities say, 

Is* again fitting up for a prison ; 

And a wood-merchant told me to-day, 

*Tis a wonder how faggots have risen. 


5 . 

The finance scheme of Canning contains 
A new Easter-ofiering tax ; 

And he means to devote all the gains 
To a bounty on thumbscrews and racks. 
Your living, so neat and compact — 

Pray, don’t let the news give you pain ! — 
Is promised, 1 know for a fact, 

To an olive- faced Padre from Spain.” 

6 . 


I read, and I felt my heart bleed, 

Sore wounded with horror and pity ; 

So I flew, witli all possible speed, 

To our Protestant champion’s Committee. 
True gentlemen, kind and well bred I 
No fleering^! no distance ! no scorn I 
They asked after my wife who is dead, 

And my children who never were born. 


7. 


They then, like high-principled Tories, 
Called our Sovereign unjust and unsteady, 
And assailed him with scandalous stories, 
Till the coach for the voters was ready. 
That coach might be well called a casket 
Of learning and brotherly love : 

There were parsons in boot, and in basket ; 
There were parsons below and above. 


8 . 

There were Sneaker and Griper, a pair 
Who stick to Lord Mules^by like leeches j 
A smug chaplain of plausible air, 

Who writes my Lord Goslingham’s speeches. 


Dr. Buzz, 
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Dr. Buzz, who alone is a host, 

Wiio, with argfuments weighty as lead, 

Proves six times a week in the Post 
That flesh somehow difleas from bread. 

• 9. 

Dr. Nimrod, w^hose orthodox toes 

Are seldom withdrawn from the stiri%) ; 

Dr. Ilunulnim, whose eloquence flows 
Like droppings of sweet poppy syrup ; 

Dr. llftsygill puffing and fanning, 

And wiping away perspiration ; 

Dr. llmnbug, w ho proved Mr. Canning 
Tiie beast in 8t. John’s Revelation. 


10 . 

A layman can scarce form a notion 
Of our wonderful talk on the road ; 

Of tfic learning, the wit, and devotipn, 

Whieli almost each syllable showed : 

Why divided allegiance agrees 
So ill with our free constitution; 

31ow Catholics SNvear as they please, 

In hope of the priest’s absolution ; 

11 . 

How the Bisliop of Norwich had bartered 
His faith for a legated commission ; 

How Lyndliurst, afraid to be martyr’d, 

Had stooped to a base coalition ; 

How Papists are cased from compassion 
By bigotry, stronger than steel ; ^ 

How burning would soon come in fashion, 

And how very bad it must feel. 

12 . 

We were all so much touched and excited 
By a subject so direly sublime, 

That the rules of politeness w’^ere slighted, 

And w'e all of us talked at a rime ; 

And in tones, which each moment grew louder. 
Told how W’e should dress for the show, 

And where we should fasten the p>wder, 

And if we should bellow or no. 

13. 

Thus from subject to subject we ran, 

And the journey passed pleasantly o’er, 

Till at last Dr. Humdrum began ; 

From that time I remember no more. 
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At Ware he commenced his prelection, 

In the dullest of clerical drones ; 

And when next I regained recollection, 

We were rumbling o’pr Trumpington stones/ 

This is admirable pleasantry, and as laughable ^now as the 
day it was penned. It would be absurd to comment gravely 
upon such humorcAs extravagance, or in any way to make an 
historical sketch of Political Satires the vehicle for instilling 
political principles. Wherever the pepper has not lost its pun- 
gency by keeping, we have not cared to consider whether it was 
of the black kind or the white. The portion which has retained 
its savour is little enough. The man of the most catholic taste 
will not discover many squibs that he thinks worthy to be repro- 
duced, and he who is most fastidious in his transcriptions must 
sometimes expect 

‘ To tell the jest without the smile/ 

he satire of the present generation has been purified from 
t of the faults which had begun to render it unendurable, 
have now the ‘ comic paper’ — an institution not unknown to 
our ancestors, but one which never existed before under such 
advantages ; and the best of t^at kind of political wit which 
once glittered in such things as the ‘ Rolliad ^ is now embodied 
in the apolitical novel/ Here are new developments of the 
tendency which will be studied a century hence by our descend- 
ants, and which we must admit they will have a right to regard 
as exponents of our life. 

One or two remarkable and obvious characteristics distinguish 
* Punch ^ from the kind of works we havp examined. Its wit is 
neither Whig nor Tory ; and though it lii^ft kt one time a pretty 
strong political bias — which, if w'caker, is 6y no means extinct at 

f ►resent — still the largest part of its fun has always been social. 
t is rather a combination of scattered excellences than anything 
essentially new ; for, not to mention that it was preceded by 
^ Figaro,^ a satirical journal of much cleverness, edited, and indeed 
for the most part written, by the late Mr. A’Beckett, and that it 
li|ars the second title of ‘ Charivari,’ it is certain that all the forms 
wit and humour employed in it can be traced in the political 
satire of old times. Bill what the world never had before was 
a specially comic journal of so much merit, combining social and 
political matter, and combining also the satire of the pen with 
the satire of the pencil. The talent of Gilray and the talent of 
Hook are found in it together. Bpt it would be unjust to limit 
its merit to the light shafts whibh are shot at folly as it flies, for 
the ‘ Snob Papers ’ belong to another sphere, and would not have 

disgraced 
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disgraced the ‘ Tatler f and the domestic sketches of Mr. Leech 
are charming little works of art, which it would be libellous to 
class with ‘ caricatures * at all.* The fanciful wit again whicli 
flavours the writings of Mr. .lerrdld carries us back to Fuller or 
Cowley, and is of a far rarer growth than the men of past times 
would have expected in a paper professedly comic and poleinitj. 
In the bright sallies of conversational wit he has no surviving 
equal. The decorum which distinguishes ‘ Punch ^ from the best 
effusions of the class in olden days belongs as much to the age as 
to the periodical. At the worst of times our facet^us friend i$ 
innocent ; and though our progenitors seem to have thought that 
all wit required great licence, the student finds that they were of ten 
licentious and dull too, sacrificing decency and getting nothing 
in exchange. The greatest proof of ‘ Punch's ' success is the num* 
ber of* its imitators, — the ‘ Pasquins,’ ‘ Pucks,* ‘ Puppet-Shows/ 
‘Squibs,* ‘ Sparks,’ ‘ Great Guns,* ‘Journals for Laughter^ ‘ Joe 
Millers,* ‘ Mephistophelcses,* ‘Diogeneses,* ‘Judys,*‘lc“ 

‘ Fal staffs,* and ‘ Punchinellos — all those loose bantlings of 
wit of the great city, now no more 1 

‘ Quos dulcis vitae exsortes et ab ubere raptos, 

Abstulit atra dies et funere mersit acerbo.* 

.J^ong may ‘ Punch * survive ^these short-lived off-shoots from 
the parent stem ! That ‘ political wit * will ever cease, any 
more than eloquence, to be part of politics, we no more believe 
than we believe that the earth will cease to bear prickly roses, 
or white nettle-flowers. There may be an occasional lull, but 
the wind of party excitement will continue to blow, and, like 
certain winds in the^^uth which bring locusts, it bears wit and 
satire on its wings^^^ 



* The secondMseries of * Pictures of Life and Character/ from the collection of 
Mr. Punch, by tnis delightful artist, is in nothing inferior to the first. Thcge 
volumes are equally amusing to seniors and juniors, and, from their enduring 
power of pleasing, have really added to the happiness of the children who are fbr- 
tunate enough to possess them. The range of Mr. Leech is surprising. Horses 
and horsemen, good riders and bad, exquisite dandies and vulgar snobs, citizens 
and country bumpkins, old-fashioned English gentlemen and upstart boys, foot* 
men and maid-servants, blooming young ladies apd elderly matrons, are allji^l- 
picted with equal fidelity and spirit. The beauty, gracefulness, and nature ofnis 
women have never been approached in any similar productions. Sailors, police- 
men, cab-drivers, street-boys, every variety of person and calling, are repre- 
sented with an Individuality which might lead us to imagine that there were ae 
many arUsts as characters. He even draws Frenchmen as we should have sup- 
posed they could have been drawn by none but.FrencUmen. 


Art. 
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Art. V. — 1. History and Practice of Photogenic Drawing^ on 
the true principles of the Daguerreotype^ with the New Method of 
Dioramic Painting » Secrets purchased by the French Govern-- 
ment^ and hy their command published for the benefit of the Arts 
and Manufactures. By the Inventor, L. J. M. Daguerre, 
Officer of the Legion of Honour, and Member of various Aca- 
demies. Translated from the original by J. S. Memes, LL.D. 
London^ 1839. 

.2* A Practical Manual of Photography^ containing a concise 
History -of the Science and' its connection with Optics^ together 
with simple and practical details Jor the Production of Pictures 
hy the* Action of Light upon prepared Surfaces of Paper ^ Glass^ 
and Silvered Plates^ by the Processes hioum as the Daguerreotype^ 
Calotype^ Collodion^ Albumen^ By a Practical Photo- 

grapher. London. 

3. On the Practice of the Calotype Process of Photography. By 
George S. Cundell, Esq. Philosophical Magazine, vol. xxiv.. 
No. 160. May, 1844. 

4. Researches on the Theory of the Principal Phenomena of 

Photography in the Daguerreotype Process. By A. Claudet. 
Read before the British Association at Binningham,^^ Sept. 
14, 1849. ^ 

5. Researches on Lights an Examination of all the Phenomeiia 
connected with the Chemical and Molecular Changes produced hy 
the influence of the Solar Rays^ embracing all the hkown Photo- 
graphic Processes and new Discoveries in the Art, By Robert 
Hunt, Secretary to the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society. 
London^ 1844. 

6. Progj^ess of Photography — CollodionfOjfiw Stereoscope, A 
Lecture by Joseph Ellis(| Read at the^Jpferary and Scientific 
Institutift of Brighton, Nov. 13, 1855. 

7. The Journal of the Photographic Society, Edite® by the Rev. 
J, R. Major, M.A., F.S.A., King’s College, London. 

TT is now^ more than fifteen years ago that specimens of a new 
•L and mysterious art were first exhibited to our wondering gaze. 
They consisted of a few heads of elderly gentlemen executed in 
a bistre-like colour upon paper. * The heads were not above an 
inch long, they were little more than patches of broad light and 
shade, they showed no attempt to idealise or soften the harshr 
nesses and accidents of a rather ragged style of physiognomy — 
on the contrary, the eyes were decidedly contracted, the mouths 
expanded, and the lines and wr^inkles intensified. Nevertbeleas 
we examined them with the ke^lest admiration, and felt that the 
apirit of Rembrandt had revived. Before that time little was 
A ' , the 
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the existence of a power, availing itself of the eye of the sun both 
to discern and to execute, suspected by the world — still less that 
it had long lain the unclaimed and unnamed legacy of our own 
Sir Humphry Davy. Since th%n photography has become a 
household word and a household want; is used alike by art and 
science, by love, business, and justice; is found in the most 
sumptuous saloon, and in the dingiest attic — in the solitude of the 
Higliland cottage, and in the glare of the London gin-palace — 
in the pocket of the detective, in the cell of the convict, in the 
folio of tlie painter and architect, among the papers and patterns 
of the millowner and manufacturer, and on the colcT brayc breast 
on the battle-field. 

The annals of photography, as gathered from the London 
Directory, though so recent, are curious. As early as 1842 
one individual, of the name of Beard, cfssumed the calling of a 
daguerreotype artist. In 1843 he set up establishments in four 
ditrererit quarters of London, reaciiing even to Wharf Koad, City 
Koad, and thus alone supplied the metropolis until 1847. In 
1848 Claudet and a few more appear on tlic scene, but, owing 
to tlien existing imp(?diments, their numbers even in 1852 did not 
amoimt to more than seven. In 1855 the expiration of the 
p^enT and the influence of the Photographic Society swelled 
tfflwn to sixty-six — in 1857 photographers have a heading to 
themselves and stand at 147. 

These arc the higher representatives of the art. But who can 
number the legion of petty dabb]^rs, who display their trays of 
specimens along every great thoroughfare in London, executing 
for our lowest servants, for one shilling, that which no money 
could ])ave commanded for the Rothschild bride of twenty years 
ago ? Not that photographers floc]|||specially to the metropolis ; 
they are wanted everywhere and found everywhere*# The large 
provincial cities abound with, the sun’s votaries, the smallest 
town is not without them ; and if there be a village so poor and 
remote as not to maintain a regular establishment, a visit from a 
photograj)hic travelling van gives it the advantages which the 
rest of the world are enjoying. Thus, where not half a genera^ 
tioD ago the existence of such a vocation was not dreamt of, lens 
of thousands (especially if we reckon the purveyors of photogra- 
phic materials) are .now following a new business, practising a 
new pleasure, speaking a new language, and bound together by 
a new sympathy. 

For it is one of the pleasant characteristics t)f this pursuit that 
it unites men of the most diverse lives, habits, and stations, so 
that whoever enters its ranks fi^ds himself in a kind of republic, 
where it needs apparently but to be a photographer to be a 
brother. The world was believed to have grown sober and 

matter-of-fact. 
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matter-of-fact, bat the light of photography has revealed an an- 
suspected source of enthusiasm. An instinct of our nature, 
scarcely so worthily employed before, seems to have been 
kindled, which finds something of the gambler’s excitement in 
the frequent disappointments and possible prizes of the photo- 
grapher’s luck. When before did any motive short of the stimulus 
of chance or the greed of gain unite in one uncertain and laborious 
quest the nobleman, the tradesman, the prince of blood royal, the 
innkeeper, the artist, the manservant, the general officer, the 
private soldier, the hard- worked member of every learned pro- 
fession, the gentleman of leisure, the Cambridge wrangler, the 
man who bears some of the weightiest responsibilities of this 
country on his shoulder, and, though last, not least, the fair woman 
whom nothing but her own choice obliges to be more than 
the fine lady ? The records of the Photographic Society, estab- 
lished in 1853, are curiously illustrative of these incongruities. 
Its first chairman, in order to give the newly instituted body the 
support and recognition which art was supposed to owe it, was 
chosen expressly fropi the realms of art. Sir Charles Eastlake 
therefore occupied the chair for two years ; at the end of which 
the society selected a successor quite as interested and efficient from 
a sphere of life only so far connected with art or science as%eing 
their very antipodes, namely. Sir Frederick Pollock, the Cfifef 
Baron of England. The next chairman may be a General fresh 
from the happy land where they photograph the year round ; the 
fourth, for aught that can be urged to the contrary, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, A clergyman of the Establislied Church 
has already been the editor to the journal of the society. The 
very talk of these photographic members is unlike that of any 
other men, either of busini||B or pleasure. Their style is made 
up of the driest facts, the l<mgest words, and the most high-flown 
rhapsodies. Slight improvements in processes, and slight varie- 
ties in conclusions, are discussed as if they involved the welfare 
of mankind. They seek each other’s sympathy, and they resent 
each other’s interference, with an ardour of expression at variance 
with all the sobrieties of business, and tlie habits of reserve ; add 
old-fashioned English mauvaise honte is extinguished in the ex- 
citement, not so much of a new 4 >ccupation as of a new state. 
In one respect, however, we can hardly accuse them of the lan- 
guage of exaggeration. The photographic body can no longer be 
considered only a society, it is becoming ‘ one of the institutions 
of the country.’ Branches from the parent tree are flourishing all 
over the United Kingdom. Liverpool assists Norwich, Norwich 
congi|:atalates Dubliq, Dublin fraternises with the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute, London sympathises with each, and all 
Off , liking with impatience to Manchester. Each of these 

societier 
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societies elect their officers, opeti their ejchibitionl* dISjiltiy 
the same encouraging medley of followers. The ttei««ity 
for regular instruction in the art is being extensit'ely 
The Council of King’s Collegethave instituted a l^cturOifelp' of 
photography. Photographic establishments are attached to 'tlie 
Royal Arsenal at Woolwich; a piiotographic class is op^W 
for the officers of the Royal Artillery and Engineers ; lectutOs 
are given at tlie Royal Institution, and popular discourses ttt 
Mechanics’ Institutes. Meanwhile British India has kept 
with the mother country. The Photographic Society at Bonibay 
is only second in period of formation to that of London. Calcutta, 
Madras, Btmgal, and minor .places all correspond by means of 
societies. The Elpbinstone Institution has opened a class fbr 
instruction. Nor is the feeling of fellowship confined th oUr 
own race. The photographic and thfe political alliance with 
France and this country was concluded at about the sairm jierioci, 
and we can wish nothing more than that they may be inain tamed 
with equal cordiality. The Duke de Luynes, a French nobleman 
of high scientific repute^ has placed the sum of 10,00() francs at 
the disposal of the Paris Photographic Society, to be dividi^d 
into two prizes for objects connected with the advance of the 
art, — ^the prizes open to the whole world. The best landscape 
pijbtogiapljs at the Exposition des Beaux Arts were Englisli, the 
best architectural specimens in the London Exhibitions 
French. The Exhibition at Brussels last October was inoro 
cosmopolitan than Belgian. The Emperors of Russia and 
Austria, adopting the old way for paying new debts, are be- 
stowing snuff-boxes on photographic merit. These are but a 
few of the proofs that could be brought forward of tiie wide 
dissemination of the new agent, ancjpyf the various modes of its 
reception, concluding with a juxtapSition of facts which almost 
ludicrously recall paragraphs from the last speech fit)m the 
throne ; for while our Queen has sent out a complete photographic 
apparatus for the use of the King of Siam, the King of Naples 
alone, of the whole civilised world, has forbidden the practice of 
the works of light in his dominions I 

Our chief object at present is to investigate the connexion df 
photography with art — to decide how far the sun may be cou|* 
sidered an artist, and to what branch of imitation his powers arb 
best adapted. But we must first give a brief history of those dii^ 
CO varies which have led to the present efficiency of the solar pen- 
cil* ; It appears that the three leading nations — the French, thd 
English, and the Germans— all share in the ineiit of havin|^ fioil 
suggest^, then applied, and finally developed the eiUtfinffcO of 
the photographic element It may Obt be supet^ubus 1b bur 
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teaders to state that the whole art in all its varieties rests upon 
the fact of the blackening effects of light upon cer&in substances^ 
and chiefly upon silver, on which it acts with a decomposing 
po^er. The silver being dissclved in a strong acid, surfaces 
steeped in the solution became encrusted with minute particles 
of the metal, which in this state darkened with increased ra- 
pidity. These facts were first ascertained and recorded, as 
regards chloride of silver, or silver combined with chlorine, 
in 1777, by Scheele, a native of Pomerania, and in 1801, 
in connexion with nitrate of silver, by Ritter of Jena. Here 
therefore were the raw materials for the unknown art ; the next 
step was to employ them. And now we are at once met by 
that illustrious name to which we have alluded. Sir Humphry 
Davy was the first to make the practical application of tliese 
materials, and to foresee their uses. In conjunction with 
Mr. Thomas Wedgwood, only less eminent than his brother 
Josiah, Sir Humphry succeeded, by means of a camera obscura, 
in obtaining images upon paper, or white leather prepared with 
nitrate of silver — of which proceeding he has left tbci most inte- 
resting record in the Journal of the Royal Society for June, 
1802.* Their aim, as the title shows, was not ambitious ; but 
the importance lay in the first stain designedly traced upon the 
prepared substance, not in the thing it ]>oitrayed. In one sense, 
however, it was very aspiring, if colour as well as form were 
sought to be transferred, as would appear from the attempt to 
copy coloured glass ; otherwise, it is difficult to account for their 
selecting this particular material. 

Besides showing the possibility of imprinting the forms of 
objects thus reflected in the camera, the paper in question pro- 
ceeds to describe the process since known as ‘ Photographic 
Drawing,’ by which leaves, or lace, or the wings of insects, or 
mny flat and semi-transparent substances, laid upon prepared 
paper, and exposed to the direct action of the sun, will leave the 
perfect tracery of their forms. But having thus conjured up the 
etherial spirit of photography, they failed in all attempts to re- 
tain it in their keeping. The charm once set agoing refused to 
stop — the slightest exposure to light* even for the necessary 
purposes of inspection, continued the action, and the image 
was lost to view in the darkening of the whole paper. In short, 
they wanted the next secret, that of rendering permanent, or, in 
photographic language, oi fixing the image. Here, therefore, 


* An account of a method of copying puiutings upon glass and of making 
wofiks by the agency of light upon nitrate of silver, vrith observations by 
Humphry BaVy. 

the 
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the experiment was left to be taken up by otharai though not 
without a memento of the prophetic light cast on the ininas eye 
of the great elucidator ; for Sir Humphry observeS| * Nothing 
but a method of preventing the^inshaded parts of the delineation 
from being coloured by the exposure to the day is wanted to 
render this process as useful as it is elegant/ 

Meanwhile, in 1803, some remarkable experiments were made 
by Dr. Wollaston, proving the action of light upon a resinous 
substance known in commerce as ‘ gum guaiacum ; ^ and in due 
time another workman entered the field who availed himself of 
this class of materials. The name of Joseph ’Nicd})hure de 
Niepce is little known to the world as one of the founders of the 
now })oj)ular art, iiis contributions being exactly of that laborious 
and ruilimeiital nature which later inventions sefve to conceal* 
He was a Frencli gentleman of private fortune, who lived at 
Chalons-sur-Saone, and pursued chemistry for his pleasure. 
Except also in the sense of time, he cannot be called a successor 
to Davy and Wedgwood; for it is probable that the path they 
had traced was unknown to him. Like them, however, he matle 
use of the camera to ca6t his images ; but the substance on whieli 
he received them was a polished plate of pewter, coated with a 
thin bituminous surface. His process is now rather one of the 
curiosities of photographic history ; but, such as it was, it gainc^d 
the one important step of rendering his creations permanent. 
The labours of tlic sun in his hands remained spell-bound, and 
remain so still. He began his researches in 1814, and was ten 
years before he attained this end. To M. Niepi^e also belongs 
the credit of having at once educed the high philosophic prin- 
ciple, since then universally adopted in photogiaphic practice, 
which put faith before sight — the conviction of what must bo 
before tlje appearance of what is. His pictures, on issuing fmm 
the camera, were invisible to the eye, and only disengaged Jiy 
the application of a solvent. which removed those shaded pai^ 
unhardened by the action of the light. Nor do they present the 
usual reversal of the position of light and shade, known in pho- 
tographic language as a negative appearance ; but whether taken 
from nature or from an engraving, are identical in effect, or what 
is called positives. But though, considering all these advantages^ 
the art of Hcliography, as it was called by its author, was at that 
early period as great a wonder as any that liave followed it, yet 
it was deficient in those qualities which recommend a discjovery 
to an impatient world. The process was difficult, capricious^ 
and tedious. It does not appear that M. Niepce ever obtained 
an image from nature in less than between seven to twelve hours, 
so that the change in lights and shadows necessarily rendered it 
, 2 G 2 imperfect; 
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imperfect ; and in a specimen we have seen, th^un is shining 
on opposite walls. Deterred probably by this“lfBculh^ from 
any aspirations after natural scenes, M. Niepce devoted his dis- 
covery chiefly to the copying ofuengravings. To this he sought 
to give a practical us6 by converting his plate, by means of the 
' application of an acid, into a surface caj)able of being printed by 
the ordinary methods. Here again he was successful, as speci- 
mens of printed impressions still show, though under circum- 
stances too uncertain and laborious to encourage their adoption. 
Thus the comparative obscurity in which his merits have re- 
mained is not* diflicult to comprehend ; for while he conquered 
many of the greater difficulties of the art, be left too many 
lesser ones for the world to follow in his steps. To these reasons 
may be partisily attributed the little sensation which the efforts 
of this truly modest and ingenious gentleman created in this 
country, which he visited in 1827, for the purpose, he states, of 
exhibiting his results to the Royal Society, 'and of rendering 
homage of his discovery to his I^ritannic Majesty. A short me- 
morial, drawn up by himself, was therefore forwarded, with 
specimens, to the hands of George IV. ; but a rule on the part 
of the Royal Society to give no attention to a discovery which 
involves a secret prov(?d a barrier to the introduction of M. 
Niepce’s results to that body. Dr. Wollaston was the only 
person of scientific eminence to whom they appear to have been 
exhibited ; and, considering their intrinsic interest, as well as 
the fact of hij| being in some sort their progenitor, it is diflicult 
to account for the litth? attention he appears to have paid them. 
M. Niepce therefore returned to his own country, profoundly 
convinced of the .English inaptitude for photographic knowledge. 

In the mean time the indiscretion of an optician revealed to 
the philosopher of Chalons the fact that M. Daguerre, a dioramic 
airtist by profession, was pursuing researches analogous to his 
oi\'n in Paris, This led to an acquaintance between the two, and 
finally to a legal partnership in the present pains and possible ^ 
profits of the new art. M. Niepce died in 1833 without, it 
seems, contributing any further improvement to the now common 
stock ; and M. Daguerre, continuing bis labours, introduced 
certain alterations which finally led to a complete change in the 
process. Suffice it to say that, discarding the use of the bitu- 
minous varnish, and substituting a highly polished tablet of 
silver, he now first availed himself of that great agent in photo- 
graphic science, the action of iodine, by raeaiR of which the 
sensitiveness of his plate was so increased as ip render the 
production of -the image ^ affair of few^sr minutes than it. had 
|>i'evioasly beep of lipprs, , At the same time the . p}ct]ure, atill 
. lilfmble, 
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invisible, was iffougbt to light by the application of tho funtes of 
mercury, after which a strong solution of common salt removed 
those portions of the surface which would otherwise Imv^ edit- 
tinned to darken, and thus rendAed the im]^*>ression permanent 

Here, therefore, was a representation obtained in a few minutes 
by a definite and certain process, which was exquisitely minute 
and clear in detail, capable of copying nature in all her stationary 
forms, and also true to the natural conditions of light and shade. 
For the fumes of mercury formed minute molecules of a white 
colour upon parts of the iodised tablet darkened by the 

light, thus producing the lights to which the silver ground sup- 
plied the shades. 

In 1839 the results of M. Daguerre's years of labour, called 
after himself tlie Daguerreotype, came forth fully furnislied for 
use ; and in the June of that year gjiveVise to a remarkable scene 
in the French Chambers. The question before the tU'puties was 
this : MM. Daguerre and Niepce jun. (for the partnership gave 
all the advantages of M. Daguerre’s discovery to the son of bis 
late colleague) were possessed of a secret of the utmost utility, 
interest, and novelty to the civilised world — a Secret for which 
immense sacrifices of time, labour, and money had been made, 
but wliicb, if restricted by patent for their protection, would be 
comparatively lost to society. A commission had there foi*e been 
appointed by the French Government to inquire into its merits, 
and the secret itself intrusted to M. Arago, who succeeded at 
once in executing a beautiful specimen of the artfi Thus prao- 
tii^ally convinced, he addressed the Chamber in a speech which 
is a masterpiece of scientific summary and philosophic conclu- 
sion. He pointed out the immense advantages which might have 
been derived, ‘ for example, during the expedition to Egypt, by 
a means of reproduction so exact and so rapid.' He observed 
that ‘to copy the millions and millions of hieroglyphics whidb 
entirely cover the great monuments at l^hcbes, Memphis, and 
Carnac, <Scc., would require scores of years and legions of artists ; 
whereas with the daguerreotype a single man would suffice to 
bring this vast labour to a happy conclusion.' He quoted thu 
celebrated painter Dc la Roche in testimony of ‘ the advantage tO 
art by designs perfect as possible, and yet broad and energetic 
— where a finish of inconceivable minuteness in no respect dts*^ 
turbs the repose of the masses, nor impairs in any manner the 
general effect.' ^JpThe scene was French in the highest sense—at 
once scientific, patriotic, and withal dramatic, — France herself 
treating for the creations o{ genius on the one hand, hnd on the 
other dispensing them, ‘a gift to the whoje wiirld.’ It Was re- 
peaUd in the Chamber of Peers, who, in addition to othet atgn- 

meiiti 
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Hietits addressed to them by M. Gay-Lussae, were |pniinded, with 
a true French touch, that ‘even a field of battle in all its phases 
may be thus delineated with a precision unattainable by any 
other means I ^ The result was %at a pension of 10,000 francs 
was awarded for the discovery — 6000 to M. Daguerre, 4000 to 
M, Niepce, The seals which retained the secret were broken, 
and the daguerreotype became the property of the world. 

We unwillingly recall a fact which rather mars the moral 
beauty of this interesting proceeding, viz. that by some chicanery* 
a patent for thp daguerreotype was actually taken ^ut in England, 
which for a time rendered this the only country which did not 
profit by the liberality of the French Government. The early 
history of photography is not so generous in character as that of 
its maturity. 

It may be added that all that has been since done for the 
daguerreotype are improvements in the same direction. It has 
that mark of a great invention — not to require or admit of any 
essential deviation from its process. Those who have contri- 
buted to perfect it are also of the same race as the inventor. 
The names of M. Fizeau and M. Claudet are associated with its 
present state. The first, by using a solution of chloride of gold, 
has preserved the daguerreotype from abrasion, and given it a 
higher tone and finish ; while M. Claudet, who has variously 
contributed to the advance of the art, by the application of 
chloride of bromine with iodine, has accelerated a hundred-fold 
the action of|||le plate ; at the same time, by a prolongation of a 
part of the process, he has, without the aid of mercury, at once 
converted the image into a positive, the silver ground now giving 
the lights instead, as before, of the shades of the picture. 

We may now turn to England, and to those discoveries which, 
though less brilliant in immediate result, yet may be said to have* 
led to those practical uses which now characterise the new agent. 
The undivided honour of having first successfully worked out the 
secret of photography in England belongs to Mr. Fox Talbot. 
He also is a private gentleman, living in the country, and pur- 
suing chemical researches for- his own pleasure. In his case it 
may be^strictly said that hb took up the ground to which Davy 
and Wedgwood had made their way. Paper was the medium 
he adhered to from the beginning, and on which he finally gained 
the victory. We have no account of the repeated essays and 
disappointments by which this gentleman advsafpd step by ste|f 
to the end in view. All we know is that the ]^neh success oit 
metal and the English success on were, Strainge to say; 

nerfecdy coincident in date. Dfguerre^S discovery wa'S made 
l^wnln PaHs in Janutiry, 1839; aftd in the saine ttfcnih 'Mr. 

, Fox 
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Fox Talbot s(^t a paper to the Rojal Society, giving an acconnt 
of a method oy which he obtained pictures on paper, rendered 
them unalterable by light, and by a second and simple p|pcesS| 
which admitted of repetition t® any extent, restored the iiglits 
and shadows to their right conditions. 

^ This announcement fell, like the pictures of light tbemselvefp 
upon ground highly excited in every way to receive and carry it 
forward. It was immediately taken up by Sir John Herschel, 
who commenced a series of experiments of the utmost practical 
importance to photography and science in general,, one of the 
first results of which was the discovery of the h3^posulphate of 
soda as the best agent for dissolving the superfluous salts, or, in 
other words, of fixing the picture. This was one of tliose steps 
^hich has met with general adoption. Another immediate im* 
pulse was given by a lecture read at Vhe London Institution in 
April, 1839, and communicated by the Rev. J. B. Readc, recom- 
mending the use of gallic acid in addition to iodide or chloride 
of silver as a means of greatly increasing the sensitiveness of the 
preparation. Again, Mr. Robert Hunt, since known as the 
author of the work that heads this article, published at the 
British Association at Plymouth, in 1841, another sensitive 
process, in which the ferrocyanate of potash was employed; 
and in 1844 the important use of the protosulphate of iron in 
bringing out, or, as it is termed, developing the latent picture. 
Other fellow-labourers might be mentioned, too, all itealous to 
offer some suggestion of practical use to thejjtew-born ait* 
A^^anwhile Mr. Fox Talbot, continuing to improve on his ori- 
ginal discovery, thought fit in 1842 to make it the subject for a 
patent, under the name of the calotj^e process. In this he ia 
accused of having incorporated the improvements of others at 
well as his own, a question on which we have nothing to sajj^ 
except that at this stage of the invention the tracks of th4 
numerous exploring parties run too close to each otlioar to b# 
clearly identified. As to the propriety of the patent itself, no 
one can doubt Mr. Fox Talbot’s right to avail himself of 
though the results show that the policy may be questioned* 
For this gentleman reaped a most inadequate return, and the 
development of the art was materially retarded. In the executioii 
of a process so delicate and at best so capricious as that of 
photography, the experience of numbers, such as pnly free-trad^ 
can secure, is^equired to define the more or less practicid 
methods. Mr.T. Talbot’s directions, though sufiicient for hif 
own pre-instructed Ijiaqd, were too vague for the tym ; and an 
enlistment into the ri^s of*tbe ‘ Pilgrims of the Sun * seldpm M 
to any result but that of disappointment Thus, with^ itiapedi^ 

menii 
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nienfs of this serious nature, photography made %ut slow way 
in England ; and the first knowledge to many even of her 
exist^cc came back to us from across the Border. It was 
in EcRnburgh where the first earnest, professional practice of 
the art began, and the calotypes of Messrs. Hill and Adamson 
remain to this day the most picturesque specimens of the new 
discovery. 

It was at this crisis that a paper published in the ‘ Philoso- 
phical Transactions* of May, 1844, by Mr. George Cundell, 
gave in great measure the fresh stimulus that was needed. The 
world was fiill of the praise of the daguerreotype, but Mr. 
Cundell stood forth as the advocate of tfie calotype or paper 
process, pointed out its greater simplicity and inexpensivencss 
of apparatus, its infinite feuperiority in the power of multiplying 
its productions, and then proceeded to give those careful direc- 
tions for the practice, which, though containing no absolutely 
new clement, yet suggested many a minute correction where 
every minutia is important. With the increasing band of experi- 
mentalists who arose — for all photographers are such — now ensued 
the demand for some material on which to receive their pictures 
less expensive than the silver plate, and less capricious than 
paper. Plowevcr convenient as a medium, this latter, from the 
miscellaneous nature of its antecedents, was the prolific parent 
of disappointment. Numerous expedients were resorted to 
to render it more available, — it w’as rubbed, polished, and waxed, 
but, neverthd|KS, blotches and discolorations would p'erpetually 
appear, and ^nat at the very moment of success, which sorely 
tried the photographic heart. The Journal of the Society sends 
up at this time one vast cry of distiess on this subject, one 
member calling unto another for help against the common 
enemy. Under these circumstances many a longing eye was 
fixed upon glass as a substitute ; and numerous experiments, 
among which those by Sir John Hcrschel were the earliest and 
most successful, were tried to render this material available. But 
glass itself was found to be an intractable material ; it has no 
powers of absorption, and scarcely any affinities. The one thing 
evidently needed was to attach some transparent neutral coating 
of extreme tenuity to its surface, and in due lime the name of 
Niepce again appears supplying the intermediate step between 
failure and success. M. Niepce de St. Victor, nephew to the 
inventor of hcliography, is known as the author of the albumen 
process, which transparent and adhesive substance being applied 
to glass, and excited with the same ch«anical agents aa in the 
calotype . process, is found to produce pictures of great beauty 
and finish. But, ingenious as is the process, and often as. it is 

Still 
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still used, it falls of that unsurpassable fitness Ivliich isloiie cofti- 
inands universal adoption. The amalgamation of the subitances 
is tedious and coin plicated, and the action of the %ht Inttch 
slower. The albumen process wlis a great step, and moreovot* a 
step in the riglit direction ; for it pointed onward to that dis- 
covery which has reduced the difficulties of the art to the lowest 
sum, and raised its powers, in one respect at all events, to the 
highest possibility, viz. to the use of collodion. The Daguerre 
to this Niepce was a countryman of our own-- Mr. Scott Archer 
— who. is entitled to fame not only for this marvellous improve- 
ment, but for the generosity with which lie threw if ojien to the 
public. The character of the agent, too, adds interest to the 
invention. The birth and parentage of collodion are both among 
the recent wonders of the age. C5un-cAtton — partly a French, 
partly a German discovery — is but a child in the annals of clie- 
niical science ; and collodiop, which is a solution of this com- 
pound in ether and alcohol, is its offspring. Its first great use 
was, as is well known, in the service of surgery ; its second in 
that of photography. Not only did the adoption of this vehicle 
at once realise the desires of the most ardent photographer — not 
only, thus applied, did it provide a film of perfect transparency, 
tenuity, and intense adhesiv^eness — not •nly was it found easy of 
manipulation, portable and preservable — but it supplied that ele- 
ment of rapidity which more than anything else has given the 
miraculous character to the art. Under the magician who first 
attempted to enlist the powers of light in his se||||cc, the sun 
seems at best to have been but a sluggard ; under toe sorcery of 
Niepce he became a drudge in a twelve-hours^ factory. On the 
prepared plate of Daguerre and on the sensitive paper of Fox 
Talbot the great luminary concentrates his gaze for a few earnest 
minutes ; with the albumen-sheathed glass he takes his timej 
more leisurely still ; but at the delicate film of collodion— ^whit^^ 
hangs before him finer than any fairy's robe, and potent only 
with invisible spells — he literally does no more than wink his 
eye, tracing in that moment, with a detail and precision beyond 
all human power, the glory of the ^hea> ens, the wonders of the 
deep, the fall, not of the avalanche, but of the npplc, the most 
fleeting smile of the babe, and the most 'I'ehenient action of tbe 
man. 

Further than this the powers of photography can never go 5 
they are already more nimble than we need. Light is made io 
portray with a celerity only second to that with which it travels ; 
it has beeii diOSicult to contri^ the machinery of the camera ^ 
keep pace with it, and collodion has to be tveakened in order to 
clog its wheels. 


While 
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While these practical results occupied the worju, more lunoa-w 
mental researches had been carried on. By the indefatigable 
exertions of Sir John Herschel and Mr. Hunt the whole scale of 
mineral and other simple subs6inces were tested in conjunction 
with tried and untried chemical processes, showing how largely 
nature abounds with materials for photogiaphic action. Prepara- 
tions of gold, platinum, mercury, iron, copper, tin, nickel, man- 
ganese, lead, potash, &c., were found more or less sensitive, and 
capable of producing pictures of beauty and distinctive character. 
The juices cjf beautifitl flowers were also put into requisition, 
and paper prepared with the colours of the Corchorus japonica, 
the common ten-weeks* stock, the marigold, the wallflower, the 
poppy, the rose, the Senecio splendens, &c., has been made to 
receive delicate though in most cases fugitive images. By these 
experiments, though tending little to purposes of utility, the 
wide relations and sympathies of the new art have been in some 
measure ascertained, and its dignity in the harmonious scale of 
natural phenomena proportionably raised. 

When once the availability of one great primitive agent is 
thoroughly worked out, it is easy to foresee how extensively it 
will assist iri unravelling other secrets in natural science. The 
simple principle of the ^ereoscope, for instance, might have been 
discovered a century ago, for the reasoning which led to it was 
independent of all the properties of light, but it could never have 
been illustrated, far less multiplied as it now is, without photo- 
graphy. diagrams, of sufficient identity and difference to 

prove the truth of the principle, might have been constructed by 
hand for the gratification of a few sages, but no artist, it is to be 
hoped, could have been found possessing the requisite ability 
and stupidity to execute the two portraits, or two groups, or 
two interiors, or two landscapes, identical in every ininutia of 
the most elaborate detail, and yet differing in point of view by 
the inch between the two human eyes, by which the principle 
is , brought to the level of any capacity. Here, therefore, the 
accuracy and the insensibility of a machine could alone avail ; 
and if in the order of things the cheap popular toy which 
the stereoscope now represents was necessary for the use of 
man, the photograph was first necessary for tlie service of the 
stereoscope. 

And while photography is thus found ready to give its aid 
to other agencies, other agencies are in turn ready to co-operate 
with that. The invention now becoming familiar to the public 
by the name of photo-galvanic engra^d^g is a most iifteresting 
instance of this reciprocity of action. That which was the chief 
aim of Niepce in the humblest dawn of the art, via* to trans- 
^ * <fonn 
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♦form the photogmphic plate into a surface capable ef being 

S rinted, which had been b(ynd fide realised by Mr. Fox Talbot^ 
I. Niepce de St. Victor, and others, but by methods too Cbm- 
plicated for practical use, is ndW by the co*>operation of eleo* 
tricity with photography done with the simplicity and perfectioit 
which fulfil all conditions. This invention is the work of 
M. Pretsch of Vienna, and deserves a few explanatory wordti 
It differs from all other attempts for the same purpose in^ not 
operating upon the photographic tablet itself, and by discarding 
the usual means of varnishes and bitings in. TJ^e process i$ 
simply this. A glass tablet is coated with gelatine diluted till it 
forms a jelly, and containing bichromate of potash, nitrate of silver 
and iodide of potassium. Upon this when dry is placed, face 
downwards, a paper positive, through which the light, being 
allowed to fall, leaves upon the gelatine a representation of the 
print. It is then soaked in water, and while the parts acted 
upon by the light are comparatively unaffected by the fluid, the 
remainder of the jelly swells, and rising above the general surface 
gives a picture in relief, resembling an ordinary engraving upon 
wood. Of this intaglio a cast is now taken in gutta-percha, to 
which the electro process in copper being applied, a plate or 
matrix is produced bearing on it an exact repetition of the ori- 
ginal positive picture. All that now remains to be done is to 
repeat the electro process, and the result is a coj)per plate, in 
the necessary relievo, of which, as the company who have under- 
taken to utilise the invention triumphantly set fort||||f nature fur- 
nishes the materials, and science the artist, the inferior workman 
being only needed to roll it through the press. 

And here, for the present, terminate the more important step! 
of photographic development, each in its turn a wonder, and 
each in its turn obtained and supported by wonders only a little 
older than itself. It was not until 1811 that the chemical sub- 
stance called iodine, on which the foundations of all popular 
photography rest, was discovered at all ; bromine, the only 
other substance equally sensitive, not till 1826, The invention 
of the electro process was about simultaneous with that of photon 
graphy itself. Gutta-percha only just preceded the substance 
of which Collodion is made ; the ether and chloroform, which 
are used in some methods, that of collodion. We say nothing 
of the optical improvements purposely contrived or adapted 
fot the service of the phjj^graph — the achromatic lenses, which 
correct the discrepancy uet ween the visual and chemical foci 5 
the doitble lenses, which^ injxease the force of the actioii ; tbh 
binocular lenses, which do the work of the stereoscope $ Itor dT 
innumerable other mechanical aids w^ich have s|>ruiig up 
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for its use ; all things, great and small, working together to produced 
what seemed al first as delightful, but as fabulous, as Aladdin’s 
ring, which is now as little suggestive of surprise as our daily 
bread. It is difficult now to believe that tlie foundations of all 
this were laid within the memory of a middle-aged gentleman, 
by a few lonely philosophers, incognizant of each other, each 
following a glimmer of light through years of toil, and looking 
upward to that Land of Promise to which beaten tracks and 
legible handposts now conduct an army of devotees. Never- 
theless, there is no royal road thrown open yet. Photography 
is, after all, too profoundly interwoven with the deep things of 
Nature to be entirely unlocked by any given method. Every 
individual who launches his hap])iness on this stream finds 
currents and rocks not laid down in the chart. Every sanguine 
little couple who set up' a glass-house at the commencement of 
summer, call their friends* about them, and toil alternately in 
broiling light and stifling gloom, have said before long, in their 
hearts, ‘ Photography, thy name is disappointmont I ’ But the 
photographic back is fitted h) the burden. Although all things 
may be accused in turn — their chemicals, their friends, and even 
Nature herself — yet with the next fine day there they are at 
work again, successively in hope, excitement, and despair, for, 
as Schiller says, — 


‘ Etwas furchteii, uiid hofFen, und sorgeu 
Muss dor Mensch fur don kouimendcu Morgen.’ 


At present no observation or experience has sufficed to deter- 
mine the state of dtinosphere in wdiich the photographic spirits 
are most propitious ; no rule or order seems to guide their pro- 
ceedings. You go out on a beautifully clear day, not a br,eath 
stirring, chemicals in order, and lights and shadows in perfection; 
but something in the air is absent, or present, or indolent, or 
restless, and you return in the evening only to develop a set of 
blanks. The next day is cloudy and breezy, your chemicals are 
neglected, yourself disheartened, hope is gone, and with it the 
needful care ; but here again something in the air is favourable, 
and in the silence and darkness of your chamber pictures are 
summoned from the vasty deep which at once obliterate all 
thought of failure. Happy the photographer who knows what 
is his enemy, or what is his friend ; but in either case it is 
too often ‘ something,’ he can’t tell wlmt ; and all the certainty 
that the best of experience attains is, fnat you are dealing with 
one of those subtle agencies whiejh, though Ariel-likfe it will 
serve you bravely, will never be taught implicitly to obey. 

As respects the time of the day, however, one law seems 


to 
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#o be thoroughly established. It has been observed by Da*»* 
guerre and subsequent photographers that the sun is far more 
active, in a photographic sense, for tlie two hours before, than 
for the two hours after it has passed the meridian. As a 
general rule, too, however numerous the exceptions, the cloudy 
day is better than the sunny one. Contrary, indeed, to all 
preconceived ideas, experience proves that the brighter the 
sky that shines above the camera the more tardy the action 
within it. Italy and Malta do their work slower than Paris. 
Under the brilliant light of a Mexican sun, half an hour is re** 
quired to produce effects which in England wouldf occupy but 
a minute. In the burning atmosphere of India, though photo* 
gra})hical the year round, the process is comparatively slow and 
difficult to manage; while in the clear, beautiful, and, more- 
over, cool light of the higher Alps of Europe, it has been proved 
that tile production of a picture Te)|uires many more minutes, 
even with the most sensitive preparations, than in the murky 
atmosphere of London. Upon the whole, the temperate skies 
of this country may be pronounced most favourable to photo* 
graphic action, a fact for which the prevailing characteristic of 
our climate may partially account, humidity being an indis** 
pensable condition for the working stote both of paper and 
chemicals. ♦ 

But these are utmost but superficial influences — deeper causes 
than auy relative dryness or damp are concerned in these 
})henomena. Tlic investigation of the solar attributes, by tlie 
aid of photographic machinery, for which we are chiefly ixidebtcd 
to the researches of Mr, Hunt and M. Claudelf are, scientifically 
speaking, ' the most interesting results of the discovery. By 
these means it is proved that besides the functions of light and 
heat the solar ray has a third, and what may be called photo* 
graphic function, .the cause of all the disturbances, decomposi-f 
tions, and chemical changes which affect vegetable, animal, and 
organic life. It had long been known that this power, whatever 
it may be termed — energia — actinism — resided more strongly, or 
was perhaps less obstructed, in some of the coloured rays of the 
spectrum than in others — that solutions of silver and other 
sensitive surfaces were sooner darkened in the. violet and the blue « 
than in the yellow and red portions of the prismatic spectrunti. 
Mr. Hunt's experiments further prove that mere light, or the 
luminous ray, is little needed where the photographic or ‘ chemical 
ray ’ is active, and that sensitive paper placed beneath the com**' 
parative darkness of a glass containing a dense purple fluid, ox, 
under that deep blue glass commonly used as a finger-glass, isr, 
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pliotograpbically affected almost as sooo as if not shaded from 
the light at all. Whereas, if the same experiment be tried under 
a yellow glass or fluid, the sensitive paper, though robbed neither 
of light nor heat, will remain a^ considerable time without under* 
going any change. ^ 

We refer our readers to this work for results of the ulmost 
interest — our only purpose is to point out that the defects or 
irregularities of photography , are as inherent in the laws of 
Nature as its existence — being coincident with the first created 
of all things. The prepared paper or plate which we put into 
the camera may be compared to a chaos, without form and void, 
on which the merest glance of the sun’s rays calls up image after 
image till the fair creation stands revealed : yet not revealed in 
the order in which it met the solar eye, for while some colours 
have hastened to greet his coming, others have been found slum- 
bering at their posts, and ^ave been left with darkness in their 
lamps. So impatient have been the blues and violets to perform 
their task upon the recipient plate, that the very substance of the 
colour has been lost and dissolved in the solar presence ; while so 
laggard have been the* reds and yellows and all tints partaking of 
them, that they have hardly kindled into activity before the light 
has been withdrawn. Thus it is that the relation of one colour to 
another is found changed and often reversed, the deepest blue 
being altered from a dark mass into a light one, and the most 
golden-yellow from a light body into a dark. 

It is obvious, therefore, that however successful photography 
may be in the closest imitation of light andtshadow, it fails, and 
must fail, in the x^idering of true chiaroscuro, or the true imita- 
tion of light and dark. And even if the world we inhabit, 
instead of being spread out with every variety of the palette, were 
constituted but of two colours — black and white and all their 
intermediate grades*-if every figure were seen in monochrome 
like those that visited the perturbed vision of the Berlin Nicolai 
— photography could still not copy them correctly. Nature, we 
must remember, is not made up only of actual lights and 
shadows ; besides these more elementary masses, she possesses 
innumerable reflected lights and half-tones, which play around 

: 

* We may add, though foreign to our subject^ that the same experiment applied 
by Mr* Hunt to plants has been attended with analogous results. Bulbs of 
tulips and ranunculuses have germinated beneath yellow and red glasses, but the 
plant has been weakly and has perished without forming buds. Under a green 
glass (blue being a component part of the colour) the plants have been less feeble, 
and Imve advanced as mr as flow^-buds ; while beneath the blue m^ium per- 
fectly healthy plants have grown up, developing their buds, and flowering in 
pt^ectiom 
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every object, rounding the hardest edges^ and Ulniiunitting tbe 
blackest breadths, and making that sunshine in a shi^y {dao^ 
which it is the delight of the practised painter to render. 
of all these photography gives campaiatively no account. TW 
beau ideal of a Turner and the delight of a Kubens are caviar Ip 
her. Her strong sliadows swallow up all timid lights within 
them, as her blazing lights obliterate all intrusive half*ton^ 
across them ; and thus strong contrasts are produced, which, so 
far from being true to Nature, it seems one of Nature’s most 
beautiful provisions to prevent. 

Nor is this disturbance in the due degrees of chi^oscuro attri-* 
butable only to the different affinities for light residing in 
different colours, or to the absence of true gradation in light and 
shade. The quality and texture of a surface has much to do 
with it. Things that are very smooth, such as glass and polished 
steel, or certain complexions and |>arts of the human face, or 
highly-glazed salin-ribhon — or smooth leaves, or brass^-buttons 
— everything on whiph the light shines^ as well as everything that 
is perfectly white, will photograph much faster than other objects, 
and thus disarrange the order of relation. Where light meets 
light the same instantaneous command seems to go forth as that 
by which it was at first created, so that, by the time the rest of 
the picture has fallen into position, wliat are called the high 
lights have so rioted in action as to be found far too prominent 
both in size and intensity. 

And this brings us to the artistic part^f our Hbject, and 
to those questions which sometimes puzzle the spectator, as 
to how far photography is really a picturesque agent, what 
are the causes of its successes and its failures, and what in 
the sense of art are its sucebsses and failures? A these 
questions may be fairly asked now when the scientific pro- 
cesses on which the practice depends are brought to suoh 
perfection that, short of the coveted attainment of colour, 
no great improvement can be further expected. If we look 
round a photographic exhibition we are met by results which 
are inde^ honourable to the perseverance, knowledge, and in 
some cases to the taste of man. The small, broadly-treated, 
Rembrandt-like studies representing the sturdy physiogm^imei 
of Free Church Ministers and their adherents, which first cast 
the glamour of photography upon us, are replaced by portraits af 
the most elaborate detail, and of every size not excepting 
life itself. The little bit of landscape efiect, all blun^ and 
uncertain in forms, and those lost in a confused and discolours^ 
ground, which was nothing aftid might be anything, is suj^ods^ 
by large pictures with minutdi foregrounds, regulai^ pWes df 
* distance, 
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distance, and perfectly clear skies. The small attempts at 
architecture have swelled into monumental repre^ntations of a 
mag’nitude, truth, and beauty which no art can surpass— animals, 
jflowers, pictures, engravings, ail come within the grasp of the 
photographer ; and last, and finest, and most interesting of all, 
the sky with its shifting clouds, and the sea with its heaving 
waves, are overtaken in their course by a power more rapid than 
themselves. 

But while ingenuity *and industry — the efforts of hundreds 
working as one— have tblire enlarged the scope of the new agent, 
and rendered' it available for the most active, as well as for the 
merest still life, has it gained in an artistic sense in like pro- 
portion ? Our answer is not in the affirmative, nor is it pos- 
sible that it should be so. Far from holding up the mirror to 
nature, which is ah assertion usually as triumphant as it is 
erroneous, it holds Up tl:^at which, however beautiful, ingenious, 
and valuable in powers of reflection, is yet subject to certain 
distortions and deficiencies for which there is no remedy. The 
science therefore which has developed the resources of photo- 
graphy, has but more glaringly betrayed its defects. For the 
mote perfect you tender an imperfect machine the more must 
its imperfections come to light: it is superfluous therefore to 
ask whether Art has been benefitet^ where Nature, its only 
source and model, has been but more accurately falsified. If 
the photo^aph in its early and imperfect scientific state was 
mote coni^ant to ^ur feelings for art, it is because, as far jis 
it went, it was more ,true to our experience of Nature. Mere 
broad light and shade, with the coii'ectness of general forms and 
absence of all convention, which are the beautiful conditions of 
photography, will, when nothing further is attempted, give 
artistic pleasure of a very high kind ; it is only when greater 
precision and detail are superadded that the eye misses the 
further truths which should accompany the further 'finish. 

For these reasons it is almost needless to say that we sym- 
pathise cordially with Sir William Newton, who at one time 
created no little scandal in the Photographic Society by pro* 
pdundltg the heresy that pictures taken slightly out of focus, 
disilkfis, with slightly uncertain and undefined forms, * though 
would be found mgjre artistically beautiful/ 
Much «LS photography is supposed to inspire ife vdtarieit *#ith 
s^thetie instincts, this excellent artist could hardly have Chosen 
an audience less fitted to endure fedch a proposition. Ai soon 
could itn accountant admit the morality of a false balanCei df a 
sempstress the neatness of a puckereW seam, as yenr merely scien^ 
tifie plmtn|jlaphe^ be made to 4dmprehen^he 
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of ‘ a slight Jwrr/ His mind proud science never taught to 
doubt the closest connexion between cause and eflect, aod the 
suggestion that the worse photography could be the better nyt 
was not only strange to him, but discordant. It was hard too* to 
disturb his faith in his newly acquired powers. Holdings as bo 
believed, the keys of imitation in his camera, he bad tasted for 
once something of the intoxicating dreams of the artist ; gloating 
over the pictures as they developed beneath his gaze, he had 
said in his heart ‘ anch’ io son pittore,’ Indeed there is no lack 
of evidence in the Photographic Jouml) of Ijis believing that art 
had hitherto been but a blundering groper after tbaf truth which 
the cleanest and precisest photography in his hands was now 
destined to reveal. Sir William Newton, therefore, was ftiiii to 
^ allay the storm by qualifying his meaning to the level of photo-* 
graphic toleration, knowing that, of all th^ delusions which 
possess the human breast, few are so intractable as those about art* 
But let us examine a little more closely those advances which 
photography owes tojicience — we mean in an artistic sense* We 
turn to the portraits, our premiers amours^ now taken under 
every appliance of ^cility both for sitter and operator. Far 
greater detail and precision accordingly appear. Every button is 
seen — piles of stratified flounces in most accurate drawing are 
there, — what was at firs^only suggestion is now all careful 
making out, — but the lihRiess to Rembrandt and Reynolds is 
^gone! There is no mystery in this. The first principle in art 
is that the most important part of a picture jhould bd^ best done* 
Here, on the contrary, while the dress has been rendered worthy 
of a fasl lion-book, t)ie face has remained, if nqt so unfinished as 
before, yet more unfinished in proportion to the rest. Without 
referring to M. Claudet’s well-known experiment of a falsely 
coloured female face, it may be averred that, of all the surfaces a 
few inches square the sun looks upon, none offers more difficulty, 
artistically speaking, to the photographer, than a smootii, bloom- 
ing, clean washed, and carefully combed human head. The high 
lights which gleam on this delicate epidermis so spread and 
magnify themselves, that all sharpness and nicety of mo^lling 
is obliterated — the fineness of skin peculiar to the uolbr lip 
reflects so much light, that in spite of its deep colour it presenhi 
a light projection, instead of a dark one — tlm specti*um or 
intense point of light on the eye is magnified to a thing like a 
cataract. If the cheek be very brilliant in colour, it is as often at 
not represented by a dark stain. If the eye be blue, it turns oui 
^ colourless as water ; if the hair be golden or red, it looke as if 
it had been dyed, if very gloisy it is cut up into lines of ligkt an 
big as ropes. This^ k what a lair young girl has to eapeel from 
VoL 101. — No. 2m 2 H the 
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the tender mercies of photography — the male and the older 
head, having less to lose, has less to fear. Strong||ght and shade 
will portray character, though they mar beauty. ^' Kougher skin, 
less glossy hair, Crimean moustaches and beard overshadowing the 
white under lip, and deeper lines, are all so much in favour of a 
picturesque result. Great grandeur of feature too, or beauty of 
pose and sentiment, will tell as elevated elements of the pic- 
turesque in spite of photographic mismanagement. Here and 
there also a head of fierce and violent contrasts, though taken 
perhaps from the meekest of mortals, will remind us of the 
Neajmlitan 6r Spanish school, but, generally speaking, the in- 
spection of a set of faces, subject to the usual conditions of 
humanity and the camera, leaves us with the impression that a 
photographic portrait, however valuable to relative or friend, has 
ceased to remind us of a»work of art at all. 

And, if further proof were wanted of the artistic inaptitude of 
this agent for the delineation of the human countenance, we 
should find it in those magnified portraits qjjiich ambitious ope- 
rators occasionally exhibit to our ungrateful gaze. Rightly con- 
sidered, a human head, the size of life, of#average intelligence, 
and in perfect drawing, may be expected, however roughly 
finished, to recall an old Florentine fresco of four centuries ago. 
But, ^ex nihilo, nihil fit:’ the best minifying lenses can in this 
case only impoverish in proportion aP they enlarge, till the flat 
apd empty Magog which is born of this process is an insult, < 
even in remotest coipparison with the pencil of a Masaccio. 

The falling off of artistic effect is even more strikingly seen if 
we consider the department of landscape. Here the success witli 
which all accidental blurs and blotches have been overcome, and 
the sharp perfection of the object which stands out against the 
irreproacliably speckless sky, is exactly as detrimental to art as 
it is complimentary to science. The first impression suggested 
by these buildings of rich tone and elaborate detail, upon a 
glaring white background without the slightest form or tint, is 
that of a Chinese landscape upon looking-glass. We shall be 
asked why the beautiful skies we see in the marine pieces cannot 
be alsiHlrepreBented with landscapes; but here the conditions of 
phetography again interpose. The impatience of light to meet 
light is, as we have stated, so greats that the moment required to 
trace the forms of the sky (it can never be traced in its cloudless 
gradation of tint) is too short for the landscape, and the moment 
more required for die landscape too long for the sky. If the sky^ 
be giveti^ therefore, tbe landscape remains black and underd^mo; 
if &e landscape be rendered^ the {mpatient action of the light 
baa hwM out all cloa<ybfiii one >blase 4 id white; But it Jp 
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different with the sea, which, from the liquid nature of ita sur- 
face, receives^ much li^ht as to admit of simultatieoua repre- 
sentation witll'ihe sky above it. Thus the marine painter has 
both liemispheres at his commaild, but the landscape votary but 
one ; and it is but natural that be should prefer Rydal Mount and 
Tintern Abbey to all the baseless fabric of tower and hill whiob 
the firmament occasionally spreads forth. But the old moral 
holds true even here. Having renounced heaven, earth makes 
him, of course, only an inadequate compensation. The colour 
green, both in grass and foliage, is now his great difficulty, Tfc^ 
finest lawn turns out but a gloomy funeral-pall in Ais hands ; hit 
trees, if done with the slower paper process, are black, and from 
the movement, uncertain webs against the white sky, — if by col- 
lodion, tliey look as if worked in dark cambric, or stippled with 
innumerable black and white specks ; in either case missing all 
the breadth and gradations of nature. For it must be remem- 
bered that every leaf reflects a light on its smooth edge or sur- 
face, which, with the tendency of all light to over-action, is seen 
of a size and prominence disproportioned to things around it ; so 
that what with the dark spot produced by the green colour, and 
the white spot produced by the high light, all intermediate gi odes 
and shades are lost. This is especially the case with hollies, 
laurels, ivy, and other smof>th-leaved evergreens, which form so 
conspicuous a feature in English landscape gardening — also with 
foreground weeds and herbage, which, under these conditioie, 
instead of presenting a sunny effect, look rather as if strewn with 
shining bits of tin, or studded with patches of snow. 

For these reasons, if there be a tree distinguished above the 
rest of the forest for the harshness and blueness of its foliage, we 
may expect to find it suffer less, or not at all, under this process. 
Accordingly, the characteristic exception will be found in the 
Scotch fir, which, however dark and sombre in mass, is rendered 
by the photograph with a delicacy of tone and gradation very 
grateful to the eye. With this exception it is seldom that we 
find any studies of trees, in the present improved state of photo- 
graphy, which inspire us with the sense of pictorial trutk Now 
and then a bank of tangled brushwood, with a deep, dirk pool 
beneath, but with no distance and no sky, and therefore no con- 
dition of relation, will challenge admiration. Winter landscapes 
also are beautiful, and the leafless Burnham beeches s real boon 
to the artist; but otherwise such matetiak as Hobbeim# Rnyo- 
dael, and Cnyp converted into pictures nnsurpassaUu Jb 
turesque effect are presented in vain* to the impeoved scieneeHiff 
pbotograpbie artist Wbat strikes us most fire^elilly i$ tlm 
general lemptfuSM li^the seme be giveti« A hoase sSsmte^beiUv 
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sharp and defined like a card-box, with black blots of trees on 
each side, all rooted in a substance far more lik^ burnt stubble 
than juicy, delicate grass. Through this winds a white spectral 
path, while staring palings or Icnen hung out to dry (oh ! how 
unlike the luminous spots on Ruysdaers bleaching-grounds !), like 
bits of the white sky dropped upon the earth, make up the 
poverty and patchiness of the scene. We are aware that tliere 
are many partial exceptions to this ; indeed, wc hardly ever saw 
a photograph in which there was not something or other of the 
most exquisite kind. But this brings us no nearer the standard 
we are seeking. Art cares not for the right finish unless it be in 
the right place. Her great aim is to produce a whole ; tlie more 
photography advances in the execution of parts, the less does it 
give the idea of completeness. 

There is nothing gained either by the selection of more am- 
bitious scener3\ The photogrjiph seems embarrassed with the 
treatment of several gradations of distance. The finish of back- 
ground and middle distance seems not to be commensurate with 
that of the foregyund ; the details of the simplest light and 
shadow are absent ; all is misty and bare, and distant hills look 
like flat, grey moors washed in with one gloomy tint. This 
emptiness is connected with the rapidity of collodion, the action 
of which upon distance and middle ground does not keep pace 
with the hurry of the foreground. So much for the ambition of 
a picture. On the o|her hand, we have been struck with 
mere studies of Aljiinc masses done with the j)aper process, 
which allows tlie photograph to take its time, and where, from 
the absence of all foregiouud or intermediate objects, the camera 
has been able to concentrate its efforts upon one thing only — the 
result being records of simple truth and precision which must be 
invaluable to the landscapcj-painter. 

There is no doubt that the forte of the camera lies in the 
imitation of one surface only, and that of a rough and broken 
kind. Minute light and shade, cognisant to the eye, but unat- 
tainable by hand, is its greatest and easiest triumph — the mere 
texture^ of stone, whether rough in the quarry or hewn on the 
wall, its especial delight. Thus a face of rugged rock, and the 
front of a carved and fretted building, are alike treated with a 
perfection which no human skill can approach ; and if asked to 
say what photography has hitherto best succeeded in rendering, 
we should point to everything near and rough — from the texture 
of the sea-worn shell, of the rusted armour, and the fustian 
jacket, to those glorious ai'chitectural pictures of French, Eng- 
lish, and Italian subjects, which, whbther in quality, tone, detau, 
or drawing, leave nothing to be deaired. 
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Here, therefore, the debt to Science for additiotiftl eleartiesH^ 
precision, and size may be gratefully acknowledged. What 
pliotoa^raphy can do, is now, with her help, better done tbiui 
before ; what she can but partially achieve is best not brought td<i 
elaborately to light. Thus the whole question of success ami 
failure resolves itself into an investigation of the capacities of the 
machine* and well may wc be satisfied with the rich gifts it 
bestows, without straining it in^o a competition with art. For 
everything for which Art, so-called, has hitherto been the means 
but not the end, photography is the allotted agenj — for all that 
requires mere manual correctness, and mere manual slavetyr^ 
without any employment of the artistic feeling, she is the pro* 
per and therefore the perfect medium. She is made for the 
present age, in which the desire for art resides in a small 
minority, but the craving, or rather necessity, for cheap, prompt, 
and correct farts in the public at large. Photography is the 
purveyor of such knowledge to the world. She is the sworn 
witness of everything presented to her view. What are her 
unerring records in the service of mechanics, engineering, geo- 
logy, and natural history, but facts of the most sterling and 
stubborn kind? What are her studies of the various stages of 
insanity — pictures of life unsurpassable in pathetic truth — but 
facts as well as lessons of the deepest physiological interest Y 
What arc her representations of the bed of the ocean, and the 
surface of the moon — of the launch^ of tlie Marlborough, anc)|||f 
the contents of the Great Exhibition — of Charles Keanes now 
destroyed scenery of tlie ‘ Winter's Tale,’ and of Prince Albert’s 
now slaughtered jirizc ox — but facts which are neither the pro- 
vince of art nor of description, but of that new form of commu- 
nication between man and man — neitlier letter, message, nor 
picture — which now happily fills up the space between them? 
What indeed are nine-tenths of those facial maps called pho- 
tographic portraits, but accurate landmarks and measurements 
for loving eyes and memories to deck with lK?auty and animate 
with expression, in perfect certainty, that the ground-plan is 
founded upon fact? 

In this sense no photographic picture that ever was taken, in 
heaven, or earth, or in the waters underneath the earth, of any 
thing, or scene, however defective when meaipred by an artist^ 
scale, IS destitute of a special, and what we may call an historic 
interest. Every form wliich is traced by light is the impress of 
one moment, or one hour, or one age in the great passage of time. 
Though the faces of our children tnay not be modelled aiad 
rounded with that truth and beauty erhioh art attains; yet iiiiildr 
things— the very shoes of the one, the inseparable lOjf of the 
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other — are given with a strength of identity which art does not 
even seek. Though the view of a city be deficient in those 
niceties of reflected lights and harmonious gradations which 
belong to the facts of which Aft takes account, yet the facts of 
the age and of the hour are there, for we count the lines in that 
keen perspective of telegraphic* wire, and read the characters on 
that playbill or manifesto, destined to be torn down^ on the 
morrow. 

Here, therefore, the much-fauded and much-abused agent 
called Photography takes her legitimate stand. Her business is 
to give evidence of facts, as minutely and as impartially as, to our 
shame, only an unreasoning machine can give. In this vocation 
we can as little overwork her as we can tamper with her. The 
millions and millions of hieroglyphics mentioned by M. Arago 
may be multiplied by fnillions and millions more, — she will 
render all as easily and as accurately as one. When people, 
therefore, talk of photography as being intended to supersede 
art, they utter what, if true, is not so in the sense they mean. 
Photography is intended to supersede much that art has hitherto^ 
done, but only that which it was both a misappropriation and a 
deterioration of Art to do. The field of delineation, having two 
distinct spheres, requires two distinct labourers ; but though 
hitherto the freewoman has done the work of the bondwoman, 
there is no fear that the position should be in future reversed. 
Gprrectness of drawing, truth of detail, and absence of conven- 
tion, the best artistic characteristics of photography, are qualities 
of no common kind, but the student who issues from the academy 
with these in his grasp stands, nevertheless, but on the threshold of 
art. The power of selection and rejection, the living application 
of that language which lies dead in his paint-box, the marriage of 
his own mind with the object before him, and the offspring, half 
stamped with his own features, half with those of Nature, which 
is born of the union — whatever appertains to the free-will of the 
intelligent being, as opposed to the obedience of the machine, — 
this, and much more than this, constitutes that mystery called 
Art, in the elucidation of which photography can give valuable 
help, simply by showing what it is not. There is, in truth, 
nothing in that power of literal, unreasoning imitation, which 
she claims as hem^own, in which, rightly viewed, she does,, not 
relieve the artist of a burden rather than supplant him in an 
office. We do not even except her most pictorial feats — those 
splendid architectural representations — from this rule. Exquisite 
as they are, and fitted to teach the young, and assist the experi- 
enced in art, yet the hand of the artist is but ignobly employed 
in closely imitating the texture of stone, or in servilely following 
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the intricacies of the zigzags ornament. And it is not only ill 
what she can do to relieve the sphere of art, but in what she can 
sweep away from it altogether, that we have reason to congratulate 
ourselves. Henceforth it mayabe hojied that we shall hiir 
nothing further of that miserable contradiction in terms * biiA 
art ’ — ^md see nothing more of that still more miserable mistalc# 
in life ‘ a bad artist.’ Photography at once does away wilh 
anomalies with which the good sense of society has always boau 
more or less at variance. As what she does best is beneath the 
doing of a real artist at all, so even in what she does worst she is 
a better machine than the man who is nothing but & machine. 

Let us, tlierefore, dismiss all mistaken ideas about the bam 
which photography does to art. As in all great and stidileii 
imjnovements in the material comforts and pleasures of the 
public, numbers, it is true, have found their occupation gone, 
simply because it is done cheaper and better in another way. 
But such improvements always give more than they take. 
Where ten self-styled artists eked out a precarious living by 
painting inferior miniatures, ten times that number now earn 
their bread by supplying photographic portraits. Nor is even 
such manual skill as they possessed thrown out of the market. 
There is no photographic establishment of any note that does not 
employ artists at high salaries — we understand not Ic^ss than If, 
a day — in touching, and colouring, and finishing from nature 
those portraits for which the camcrannay be said to have laid 
foundation. And it must be remembered that those who (om*- 
plain of the encroachments of photography in this clepartment 
could not even supply the demand. Portraits, as is evident to 
any thinking mind, and as photography now proves, belong to 
that class of facts wanted by numbers who know and care nothing 
about their value as works of art. For this want, art, even of the 
most abject kind, was, whether as regards correctness, prompt!* 
tude, or price, utterly inadequate. These ends are not only 
now attained, but, even in an artistic sense, attained far betto 
than before. The coh)ured portraits to which we have alludefl 
are a most satisfactory coalition between the artist and the ma- 
chine. Many an inferior miniature-painter who understood tlm 
mixing and applying of pleasing tints was wholly unskilled ip 
the^true drawing of the human head. Uiith ttiis defioiouey 
supplied, their present productions, thereforiPare far superior 
anything they accoiaplished, single-handed, before. Pliotogtapha 
taken on ivory, or on substances invented in imitation of ivory, 
and coloured by hand fioin nature, such as are seen at the rooms 
of Messrs. Dickinson, Claudet, Mayall, Kilbum, aro all 
that can be needed to satisfy the mere portrait waiity and in some 
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instances may be called artistic productions of no common kind 
besides. If, as we understand, the higher professors of minia- 
ture-painting — and the art never attained greater excellence in 
England than now — have found their studios less thronged of 
late, we believe that the desertion can be but temporary. At all 
events, those who in future desire their exquisite productions will 
be more worthy of them. The broader the ground which the 
machine may occupy, the higher will that of the intelligent 
agent be found to stand. If, therefore, the time should ever 
come when art is sought, as it ought to be, mainly for its own 
sake, our artists and our patrons will be of a far more elevated 
order than now : and if anything can bring about so desirable a 
climax, it will be the introduction of Photography. 


Art. VI. — 1. Lavengro ; Hie Scholar — The Gypsjj — The Priest. 

By George Borrow. 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1851. 

2. The Romany Rye ; a Sequel to Lavengro. By G eorge Borrow. 
2 vols. 8vo. London, 1857. 

M il. BORROW is very tingry with his critics. They have 
attacked Lavengro with ‘much virulence and malice/ and 
he relates for their reproof a fable by Yriarte. The viper says 
to the leech, ‘ Why do people invite your bite and flee from mine ? ’ 
* Because,’ says the leech, ‘people receive health from iny bite 
and poison from yours,’ ‘ There is as much difference,’ says the 
clever Spaniard, ‘ between true and malignant criticism as between 
poison and medicine.’ This only means that Mr. Borrow pnd’ers 
praise to censure — that he derives pleasurable sensations from the 
first, and such torments from the last as are produced by an acrid 
poison. He confesses, to be sure, that his work is full of ble- 
mishes, but the adders who sting him are blind as well as deaf, 
and have ‘ not detected one of them.’ This is the universal cry 
of every irritated author. In whatever part the critic had fixed 
his fangs, Mr. Borrow would, doubtless, have believed that it was 
not the seat of his disorder, and would have persuaded himself 
that he was bitten by a malignant viper instead of by a medicinal 
leech. He has, we suspect, the same feeling about strictures upon 
his writings that ^ Fuller had about mortal sicknesses. ‘ #ften 
have I thought wmi myself what disease I should be best con- 
tented to die of. Nmxe please meJ But the wise and witty divine 
subjoins an observation which has not yet found its way into Mr. 
Sorrow’s philosophy — ‘The mark must not choose what arrow 
shall be shot against it,’ Mr, Borrow proceeds upon ^the assump- 
tion that the author of a work is the best judge of its merits and 
, defects. 
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defects, which, if it be true, authors ought always to bo theiftwn 
reflcwers. Con he seriously imagine that the world would 
receive a juster account of books than at present, and is he pfe-» 
pared to admit that all the nulhufarturers of last year*s e|ldcs 
were Miltons, and all the dramatists Shakespeares ? Yet tliis be 
must do, unless he denies to others the privilege which he claims 
for himself. Tfie consideration might suggest to him the possfe 
hility, that when he differs from his critics he is not necessarily 
right, nor theg invariably wrong. * Commonly,’ to quote again 
from old Fuller, ‘that sickness seizeth on men which they least 
suspect. He that expects to be drowned with a dropsy may be 
burnt with a fever ; and she that fears to be swoln with a tympany 
may be shrivelled witii a consumption.’ It is the same in lite- 
rature. What a man fancies to be his strengtli is often his W'cak- 
ness. If a work is neglected, he lUainfains it to be his master- 
piece ; if he is praised for his humour, he vaunts his pathos ; if 
Ids prose alone finds favour, he rests his hope of immortality upon 
his verse. ^ 

Mr. Borrow seems to us to be no exception to the ordinary rule. 
He asserts that Lavengro is a philological book, and that the phi- 
lology was ‘ the really w’onderful part of it.’ It is, at least, a very 
insignificant part, for all the information it contains upon the 
subject might be written iij)on a visiting-card, and, when dis- 
persed among three octavo volumes, attracts little more notice 
tlian a solitary thistle in a field of corn. Admitting that philo- 
logy is Mr. Borrow’s strength, he has been far too sparing of it 
in Lavengro to derive much advantage from the plea. Never- 
theless the blemishes to which he confesses are confuiod, by Ins 
own ac count, to this boasted philology : ‘ That was the point, and 
the ovhj points on which those who wished to vilify the author 
might have attacked him successfully — he was vulnerable there. 
How was this?’ His answer is, that it was a trap tu cattjh the 
viper-brood. Kesedved ‘to hold them up by their tails and show 
the (Teatures wriggling, blood and foam streaming from their 
broken jaws, he quietly prepared a stratagem by means of which 
he could, at any time, exhibit them helpless in his iiand.’ He 
wilfully spelt some Welsh, Italian, and Armenian words wrong, 
and probably, without designing it, some English words also, and 
no reviewer thought proper to print for him|| list of ids errata. 

‘ The word for ])read in ancient Armenian is hatz ; yet the Arme- 
nian on London Bridge is made to say zhatz^ and the anthnr 
calls upon his opponents to say ‘ why they did not discover that 
weak point?’ This is exactly the kind of criticism which may 
be expected from a man wfien he sits in judgment on his own 
works. He can detect no other fault than a few misspellings, and 

these, 
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these, without exception, wilful. He candidly acknowledges that 
he wrote zhatz for hatz ; but then the additional 2 , far from shy- 
ing ignorance or carelessness, was a cunningly-devised viper-trap 
for the confusion of everybody'who does not adopt Lavengro's 
opinion of Lavengro. 

Mr. Borrow considers that he has gained a complete triumph 
over the unhappy critics who neglected to make an assault upon 
the weak place in his philological fortress. He tauntingly asks 
them, ‘ Were ye ever served so before and we have no liesita- 
tion in answering ‘ Never.’ He supposes the critic to plead in 
his defence tliat lie is not an Armenian scholar ; but wiiy then, 
retorts Mr, Borrow, does a man ignorant of Armenian ‘pretend 
to review a book like Lavengro?’ I^)rd Byron, speaking of his 
Armenian studies at Venice in 1816, thus writes to Mr. Moore : — 
‘ I found that my mind wanted something craggy to break upon ; 
and this, as the most diflicult thing I could discover here for an 
amusement, I have chosen, to torture me into attention. Four 
years ago the French instituted an Armenian professorship. 
Twenty pupils presented themselves on M onday morning. They 
persevered with a courage worthy of the nation and of universal 
conejuest till Tliursday, when fifteen of the twenty succumbed to 
the six-and-twentieth letter of the alphabet.’ From this we infer 
that the Armenian is not an easy tongue, that it would be a severe 
discipline to acquire it for the sake of criticising half a dozen 
words in Lavengro, and that it would be a small reward for months 
of unremitting toil to be able to announce to the Lnglisli public 
that zJmtz should have been spelt hatz* But the reviewer, to 
satisfy Mr. Burrow’s requirements, must go much further still. 
Since Lavengro contains a few Welsh, Irish, Danish, and Ro- 
many or (lipsy words, the critic must be a master of the wliole 
of these languages, as well as of Armenian, Italian, French, Ger- 
man, Greek, and Latin. Life would be spent in preliminary 
studies, and fifty years of preparation must be endured before the 
hoary student would be qualified to pronounce upon Mr. Borrow’s 
spelling. Or if even Mr. Borrow should think that it was hardly 
worth while for a scholar to devote existence to training himself 
to review a few scattered phrases in Lavengio, would he think it 
much more reasonable if every editor had refused to notice the 
work until he coul^ command a polyglot contributor, who, besides 
being versed in Greek, Latin, French, German, and Italian, 
should possess the Armenian, Danish, Welsh, Irish, and Ro- 
many tongues? Mr. Borrow is exceedingly bitter upon virulent 
critics. The spirit in which he himself would execute their officse 
may be judged from the specimen we have given. ‘ So here ye are/ 
he concludes as he began, ‘ held up by the tails, blood and foam 

streaming 
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str^ning from your jaws and all this murderous spleen is be- 
caiflithey did not comment upon the misspelling of an occasional 
Welsli and Armenian word which had been dragged into a nar- 
rative of English adventures. *The punishment he supposes 
himself to have inflicted is, indeed, purely imaginary ; but it is 
the measure of what he would have done if he could, and, <'on- 
sidering the nature f)f the offence, is by far the bloodiest code of 
criticism ever yet put forth. 

Men of wit and fashion about town, a certain class of Scotch** 
men and modern radicals, are said by Mr. Rorrow^to have been 
particularly hostile to him and his work. He is delighted with 
their malignity. ^ Nothing could have given him greater morti- 
fication than their praise.’ l^ord Bolingbroke relates in ‘ 'rhe 
Craftsman ’ that a houseless pauper, who slept one night upon a 
j)iece of rough pavement, found his bac4t somewhat sore in the 
morning. Puzzled to divine the cause, he searched carefully 
about his craggy bed, and, at last discovering a downy featlier, 
lie exclaimed that here was the source of the evil. The story 
was invented to illustrate just such another case as Mr. Hi>rrow^s. 
I’liere are men in the world who, when they are flogged with a 
cat-of-nine-tails, declare that they dance with delight, and that 
the sole thing which could have made them wince would have 

i) een an apj)roving pat on the back. Mr. Borrow^oasts that he 
is the uncompromising enemy of cant in all its varieties,^ but a less 
stern judge than himself would hardly apply any milder term to 
liis profi'ssion that he could have suffered no greater mortification 
than to have extorted praise where he has provoked abuse. Such 

j) ro testations only show how much his opponents have succeedetl 
ill vexing him, and it would have been batter if he had possessed 
a little more of the spirit of Bentley, wlio, when an enemy talkcnl of 
writing him down, rejilied ‘ that no author was ever written down 
except by himself.’ I’liere is some spiteful, and a vast deal of igno- 
rant and mistaken criticism, but there is nothing to be gained by 
dolorous whining or blustering contempt. Nobody sympathises 
with wounded vanity, and the world only laughs when a man 
angrily informs it that it does not rate him at his true value. 

‘ The person,' said Dr, Johnson, ‘ who writes a book, thinks 
himself wiser or wittier than the rest of mankind ; he supposes 
that he can instruct or amuse them, and the puldic to whom 
he appeals must, after all, be the judges of his pretensions/ 


♦ Mr. Borrow^s notions of what constitutes cant have not always been the 
same. In his * Gypsies in Spain' he speaks of pugilistic combats as ^disgraceful 
and brutalizing exhibitions,' but in the appendix to the * Romany Rye* we ^nd 
that he now considers such language to be cant. This is one of the cases in 
which second thoughts are worst. 

I’heir 
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Their verdict at first is frequently wronpr, but it is they tbems^cs 
who must reverse it, and not the author who is upon liisVial 
before them. When Dr. Warren was asked what would cure an 
acute attack of the rhenmatisrn5’ he answered, ‘Six weeks.’ The 
attacks of critics, if they are unjust, invariably yield to tlie same 
remedy. Time is the specific. 

Though we do not think that Mr. Borrow is a good counsel in 
his own cause, we are yet strongly of opinion tliat Time in his 
case has some wrongs to repair, and that ‘Lavengro’ has not 
obtained the fame which was its due. It contains passages 
which in their way are not surpassed by anytliing in hinglisli 
literature. The truth and vividness of the descriptions both 
of scenes and persons, coupled with the purity, Ibrce, and 
simplicity of the language, should confer immortality upon many 
of its pages. That they have not attracted more notice is 
partly \ve believe owing to the introduction into the narrative 
of numerous details which were hardly worthy to be recorded, 
and partly to the uncertainty which was felt as to whether the 
circumstances related were facts or fiction. Very much of their 
interest and value depends upon their being actual transcripts 
from life, and an occasional air of romanc e destroyed the con- 
fidence of the reader. Mr. Borrow leas rather increased tlian 
reitioved the floubts which previously existed upon the point. 
‘ The writer,’ he states, speaking of Lavengro in his new 
volumes, ‘never said it was an autobiography, never authorised 
any person to say that it was one, and lias in innumerable instances 
declared in public and private, both before and after the work 
was published, that it was not what is generally termed an 
autobiography.’ Yet when he comments upon his work in his own 
person he treats the incidents as real, and speaks of Lavengro 
and the author as the same individual. In The Romany Rye, 
for instance, the liero encourages a Papist who is fond of 
spirituous liquors to drink more than is good for him, that he 
may be beguiled into betraying the knavish schemes of his 
church. ‘ Such conduct,’ writes Mr. Borrow in his own name, 
‘ was inconsistent with strict fair dealing and openness ; ami the 
mitkov advises all those whose conscicuices never reproach them 
for a single unfair or covert act committed by them, to abuse him 
heartily for administering hollands and water to the priest of 
Rome.’ To this we must add that various portions of the history 
are knovvn to be a faithful narrative of Mr. Borrow’s career, while 
we ourselves can testify, as to many other parts of his volumes, 
that nothing can excel the fidelity with which he has described 
both men and things. Far from his showing any tendency to 
exaggeration, such of his characters as we chance to have known, 

and 
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antHhey arc not a few, are rather within the truth tlxaii beyond 
it. wlowevor picturesquely they may be drawn, the lines are 
invariably those of nature. Why under these circumstances he 
should envelop the question in %nystery is more tlian we can 
divine. There can be no doubt that the larj^cr part and possibly 
the whole of the work is a narrative of actual occurrences, and 
just as little that it would gain immensely by a plain avowal of 
the fact. 

The Romany Rye, which is the continuation of Laven^ro, 
opens with a scene in a retired dingle. To make the story intel- 
ligible, we must go a little back, and show how the*hcro was led 
there, and by what means he became associated with the fair < om- 
panion of his solitude. UjM>n the death of his father, Laveugvo, 
which means ‘word-master’ — a title bestowed upon him the 
gij)sies for his extcmslve acquaintance with many tongues — goes to 
London, at the age of nineteen, to get a livelihood by literature. 
He (‘arried witli him an introduction to a well-known publisher of 
that day, who was a singular mixture of cleverness, folly, vanity, 
tyranny, and meanness. The acquirements of Laveugvo were 
almost identical with those which Fielding ascribes to Mr. 
Abraham Adams: ‘ He was a perfect master of the (iveek atul 
Latin languages, to which he added a great share of knowh'dge 
in the Oriental tongues, and could read and translate French, 
Italian, and Spanish. He liad applied many years to the most 
severe study, and had treasured up a fund of learning rarely to 
be nuit with in a university.’ Our hero resembled Adams in 
anoUier particular — that he had the same opinion of the })ecimiavy 
value of the wares he took with liim to the metropolis as the poor 
parson had of his nine volumes of manuscript sermons, and both 
alike were mistaken in their estimate. Lavengro builds liis 
hopes of profit and reputation uptm translations of the ancient 
songs t)f Denmark, with notes philological, critical, and historical, 
and is instantly informed by the publislier that his time and 
labour have been entifely Hung away. He receives no greater 
encouragement when he substitutes fur the songs of Denmark the 
songs* of Ab Gwilym, the Welsh bard, with an equally learned 
and ponderous commentary. He then proposes to turn to accoutit 
his German lore, and is told that German is a drug. The pub- 
lisher, who considers only the state of the literary market, with-* 
out any regard to the qualifications of the workman, suggests to 
the man of many languages, the student of dusty parchments and 
dim antiquities, to write a series of evangelical tales in the style 
of the ‘ Dairyman’s Daughter :* — 

‘ I never heard of the work till the present moment. 

‘ Then, sir, procure it by all means. Sir, I could afford as miich as 
* ten 
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ten pounds for a welUwritten tale in tlie style of the Dairyman’s 
Daughter that is the kind of literature, sir, that sells at the pAerit 
day; the evangelical body is becoming very strong, sir — the canting 
gcoundrels ! • 

‘ But, sir, surely you would not pander to a scoundrelly taste ? 

‘ TJien, sir, I must give up business altogether. Sir, I have a great 
respect ior the goddess Beason — an infinite resp(‘ct, sir; but, sir, I 
cannot altogether ruin myself for the goddess Keason. Sir, I am a 
friend to liberty, as is well known : but 1 must also be a friend to my 
own family.’ — LavmgrOj vol. ii. p. 18. 

The final flecision Avas deferred to the following Sunday, when 
Lavengro was imdtod to dine with the publisher. His host ale 
no animal food. ‘ I have forsworn it,’ he said, ‘ upwards of 
tweiily years. I abhor taking away life ; the brutes have as 
much right to live as •ourselves.* But he did not think that 
authors had as much right to live as publishers. One of the 
reasons why Ritson refused to eat flesh was the belief that the 
practice led to cannibalism. Men began, he maintained, with 
the sheep and ended with the shepherd. The publisher, on the 
contrary, who showed such sympathy for brutes, liad none for his 
fellow-creatures. He had abandoned the idea of Evangelical 
Tales, and had hit upon a scheme the very antipodes of the first, 
and one Avhich was likely to be still more startling to a student 
overflowing with abstruse learning — a com])ilation of Newgate 
lives and trials. There were to be six volumes, and ‘ each 
volume to contain by no manner of means less than one tljousand 
pages.* ‘ The remuneration,* continued the publisher, ‘ which you 
will receive when the work is completed will be fifty pounds, 
Avhich is likewise intended to cover any expenses you may incur 
in procuring boc^ks, papers, and manuscripts necessary for tlie 
compilation.’ This payment was at the rate of 2d, a page, and 
was an illustration, we suppose, of the ‘ great respect * of the pub- 
lisher ‘ for the goddess Reason.’ He was about to establish a 
new Review, and hastened, in the saiii% breath, to prove the 
justice of his other profession, ‘ that he was a friend to liberty.’ 
‘In the second place, you will be expected to make yourself 
useful in the Review, — generally useful, sir, — doing whatever is 
re<]uired of you ; for it is not customary, at least with me, to 
permit writem, especially young writers, to choose their subjects,* 
That the lingual accomplishments of his new recruit might not 
altogether be idle, the publisher, who was the author of a book 
of philosophy, ordered him to turn it into German, adding, ‘ Sir, 
your remuneration will be determined by the success of your 
translation.’ The Review was tfietl, and failed. The book of 
philosophy was so faithfully rendered that it was as nonsensical 

as 
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as the original, and, being: pronounced unintelligible by several 
GJlrnans, tlie publisher laid the blame upon the translator, 
and stamped upon the manuscript in a rage. The ‘ New^te 
Ciironicles ' were completed ; btft the 2d. a page was liable to 
such numerous drawbacks that the most diligent drudge must 
either have starved or taken to courses which would have quali- 
fied him to appear in his own compilation. The history of 
notorious villains was a description of literature which was not 
easy to find or cheap to purchase ; time and money were both 
consumed in gleaning the materials ; the publisher added to the 
difiiculties by continually demanding, with angry vehemence, 
that some fresh worthy should be added ta the list, and, in the 
plenitude of his tyranny, he at last insisted upon having the lives 
and trials of men wlio liad never lived. When the work was 
finally accomplished, he discharged his* part of the bargain by 
bills payable at 12 or 18 months after date, and which could only 
be discounted at a loss of 30 per cent. Poor Lavengro had to do 
with a man who not eating meat himself seemed determined 
that his dependents should not even eat bread. Yet no better 
patron was to be found by a stranger, and the learned philologer, 
with broken spirits and failing health, was as eager to leave 
‘London as ever he had been to enter it. The difficulty was to 
raise a few pounds for the purpose, and, while lost in perplexity, 
he saw, in the window of a bookseller, a paper, on which \xaH 
written, ‘ A novel or tale is much wanted.^ He felt no capacity 
for fiction, but resolved to make the attempt. He thought 
upon it till a plan rose up in his mind, composed the ‘ Life of 
Joseph Sell’ in a single week, received twenty pounds for it from 
the bookseller, and set off from London to recover his health and 
spirits by a pedestrian tour. 

In the course of his wanderings Lavengro enters a public- 
house, which, from other indications, appears to have been not 
very distant from Chester, and there a circumstance occurred 
which determined his future movements. A grimy-looking man 
dressed in faded velveteens, a meanly-dressed woman, and two 
ragged children four or five years old, sat upon a bench by the 
table. ‘ A more disconsolate family I had never seen ; a mug^ 
which when filled might contain half-a-pint, stood empty before 
them — a very disconsolate party indeed/ Lavengro called for an 
earthen pitcher of ale, and, having slaked the first cravings bf 
his thirst, invited the tinker to follow his example : — 

“‘You had better mend your draught,” said I it is a sad heart that 
never rejoices.” • 

“ That’s true,” said tlie tinker $ and again raising the pitcher to his 
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lips, he mended his draught as I had bidden him, drinking a larger 
quantity than before. 

“’Pafes it to your wife,*’ said I. 

The poor woman took the pitcher from the man’s hand ; before, 
liowever, raising it to her lips, she looke^d at the children. True 
mother’s heart, thought I to myself; and taking the half-pint mug, I 
made her fill it, and then held it to the children, causing each to take 
a dmught. The woman wiped her eyes with the corner of lier gown 
before she raised the pitcher, and drank to my health. In about five 
minutes none of the family looked half so disconsolate as before, and 
the tinker and I were in deep discourse.’ — iii. p. 4. 

The magical effects produced by the foaming contents of the 
pitcher call forth fntm Mr. Borrow a glowing panegyric on the 
virtues of generous ale : — 

jOh, genial and gladdenjng is the power of good ale, the true and 
proper drink of Englishmen ! He is not deserving of the name of Eng- 
lishman who speaketli against ale, — that is, good ale, like that which has 
just made merry the hearts of this poor family ; and yet there are beings 
calling themselves Englishmen who say that it is a sin to driiik a cup 
of ale, and who, on coming to tliis passage, will be tempted to fling 
down the book, and exclaim, ‘‘ I'he man is evidently a bad man, for 
behold, by his own confession, he is not only fond of ale himself, l»ut is 
in the habit of tempting other people with it.” Alas! alas! what a* 
number of silly individuals there are in tlm world ! J wonder what they 
would have had me do in this instance — given the afHicted family a cup 
of cold water?— go to! They could have found water in the road, for 
there was a pellucid spring only a few yards distant from the house, as 
they were v^ell aware ; but they wanted not water. What should I 
have given them ? . Meat and bread ? — go to ! Tijey were not hungry ; 
there was stifled sobbing in their bosoms, and the first mouthful of 
strong meat would have choked them. What should I Jiave given 
them ? Advice ! Friends, there is a time for everything ; there is a 
time for a cup of cold water ; there is a time for strong meat and bread ; 
there is a time for advice ; and there is a time for*ale; and I have gene- 
rally found that the time for advice is after a cup of ale.’ — p. G. 

The drunkard who cannot be temperate should by all means take 
the pledge. The folly of the total abstinence advocates is, that 
they maintain that because some people drink too much nobody 
else is to drink at all, or, in other words, that whatever one 
person abuses nobody else is to use : — 

‘ Should intemperate Peter get fuddled with porter, 

He must beg sober Paul to drink nothing but water ; 

Should Tom once exceed, Dick will never be free 
To taste any beverage stronger than tea.’ 

Thqse who can gravely employ suah arguments prove at least 
that a man’s intellect may be muddled without the aid of beer. 

When 
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When the ale had unloosed poor Slings by ’s tongue, he dis- 
cussed with his entertainer the comparative blessings of the 
scholar’s and the tinker’s lot ; and as neither of them had reason 
at the moment to be satisfied witb his own craft, each declared 
for the calling of the othen Lavengro, who had recently smarted 
under the misery of compiling 6000 pages of biographical vil- 
lany at a clear profit, after all deductions, of probably less than 
Id, a page, and who had just been tasting the luxury of freedom, 
country air, and refreshing ale, maintained that the life of an 
itinerant kettle-mender was the happiest under heaven. The de- 
lightful picture he drew had a strange effect upon Slingsby : — 

‘ Suddenly he covered his face with his hands, and began to mob and 
moan like a man in the deepest distress ; the breast of his wife lieaved 
with emotion ; even the children were agitated ; the youngest began to 
roar. 

Myself — “ What ’s the matter with you ; what are you all ciying 
about ? ” 

Tinker (uncovering his face). — “Why, to hear you talk ; isn’t that 
enough to make anybody cry — even the poor l)abes? Yes, you said 
right ; ’tis life in the garden of Eden — the tinker’s. I see so now that 
I’m about to give it up.” 

Myself. — “ Give it up ! You must not think of such a thing.*’ 

Tinker. — “ No, I can’t bear to think of it, and yet I must; what’s 
to be done ? How hard to be frightened to death, to be driven off the 
roads ! ” 

Myself. — “ Who has driven you off the roads? ” 

Tinker. — “ Who? The Flaming Tinman ! ” ’ — p. 10. ♦ 

This Flaming Tinman was a burly ruffian from Yorkshire, who 
resolved to establish himself in business by force of arms. He 
went to Slingsby, and offered to fight him for the beat. The 
tinker declined to go to buffets with a man twice his siase for 
that which was already his own, whereupon the Flaming I'inman 
knocked him down and threatened to cut his throat. For some 
months the vanquished kettle-mender contrived to keep out of 
the way of his furious rival ; but the previous day they had acci- 
dentally met, and, without a word of warning, the Yorkshiremun 
rushed like a wild bull at the affrighted Slingsby. ‘ I had not a 
chance with the fellow; he knocked me here, he knocked me 
there — knocked me into the hedge, and knocked me out again.* 
Mrs. Slingsby ran to the aid of her husband, which brought upon 
her the wife of her husband's antagonist, who held the same }>!ace 
among women that her spouse did among men. ‘ In the hands 
of Grey Moll,’ says the tinker, ‘ she was nothing better tlian a 
pigeon in the claws of a buzzard-liawk, or I in the hands of tho^ 
Flaming Tinman.’ This decided the contest. To save his wife 
from, worse usage, the kettle-mender cried out, in an agony of 
Vol. 101. — No. 202. 2 I affection, 
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affection, that he would give up trade, connexion, bread — dis- 
appear from the roads, and go down upon his knees into the 
bargain. The obdurate Yorkshireman resolved to follow up his 
advantage. As his enemy (died for quarter, he struck him a 
blow which drove liim against free, and then, seizing liiin by 
the throat, he roared for a Bibles Wortliy Mrs. Slings b} hastened 
to produce one which always accompanied her in their rounds ; 
the Flaming Tinman llirust it violently into the inoutli of her 
husband, breaking a dec ayed tooth in tlie ac^t, and exclaiming as 
he did it, ‘ Swear, swear, you mumping villain, that you will 
quit and give up the beat altogether/ I’he tinker swore as lie 
was bid, and his vanquisher, to add force to the oath, informed 
him that if he broke it lie should pay for the crime witii liis 
life. Lavengro was still without an occupation ; travelling was 
expensive ; Ins funds were small, and, being conscious that lie 
had ‘ some slight tendency to madness,’ emjdoyment was nec es- 
sary to divert his mind, as well as to furnish sustemanee to his 
body. He had learnt something of tlie blacksmith’s craft in his 
youth, A little practice*, he thought, would render him a pro- 
ficient in kettle-mending : and the tinker being anxious to scdl 
his ))ony, emrt, and tools, that he might remove with the money 
to Bristol, Lavengro })rov<*d the sincerity of his panegyric* upon 
tlie calling by proposing to bc*comc the j)urcliasc*r. Mr. Slingsby 
was reluc'tant at first to dispose of his stock-in-trade to a bene- 
factor. He assured him tl at if the Flaming Tinman c aught him 
the beat bis ribs would be stove in, and his hc*ad knocked off 
his shoulders ; ^but his scruplc*s yielded to the confidence of his 
customer, and the entire ccuicern was made over to Lavc*ngro for 
tlie sum of five pounds ten shillings. In human changes effexts 
seem frequently to have no redation to their cause. Philological 
learning was the occasion of Lavengro becoming a compiler of 
the Lives of Murderers and Highwaymen, and the compilation 
of the Newgate Chronic le was the occasion of his becoming a 
travelling tinker. He doubtless thought the profession of litera- 
ture * life in the garden of Eden ’ before imagination had been 
corrected by experience, and he was not long in discovering that 
even tinkering had its trials. 

On driving away with Ids newly-purchased cait, he allowed 
the pony, who was much belter acquainted with the country than 
himself, to choose his own road. Night came on, and with it a 
cold wind and a drizzling rain. ‘ Pitching his tent under plea- 
sant hedge-rows, and listening to the song of the feathered 
.tribes,’ were part of the d(*ligbts which he had pressed upon the 
tinker when arguing for the superiority of kettle-mending over 
scholarship. But there were no songs now, and the dripping 

hedge-rows 
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liedge-rows did not present an idea of pleasantness. KhfUi:)|^ 
from the dark, the damp, and the cold, and dctermiried for one 
more night to sleep in a public-house. None, however, appeared. 
As he proceeded along a <||trk and miry l?foe, where he could 
neither see nor be seen, ihe solfbd of hoofs struck his c?ar, and 
apprehensive, from the narrowness of the road, that some acci-* 
dent might occur, he ran forward to draw his pony and cart to 
one sitle : — 

‘ On came the lioofs — trot, trot, trot — and evidently more than those 
of one horse ; their speed as they advanced appeared t(f slacken, — it 
was only, liowever, for a moment. I heard a voice cry, Push on, — 
this is a desperate robbing-place, — never mind tlie dark;’* and the^ 
hoofs came op quicker than before. “ 8top,** said I, at the top of my 
voice ; “ stop, or . . Before I could finish what 1 was about to say 
there was a stumble, a heavy fall, a cry, and *a groan, and putting out 
my foot I felt what 1 conjS3tured to be the liead of a horse stretched 
upon the road. “ Lord liave mercy upon us ! whats the matter? ” ex- 
claimed a voice. “ Sparc my life,” cried another voice, apparently 
from the ground ; “ only spare my life, and take all I have.” “ Where 
are you, Master Wise? ” cried the other voice. Help 1 here, Master 
Bat,” cri<id the voice from the ground ; “ help me up, or I shall be 
murdered.” Why, Avjuit’s the matter?” said Bat. “ Some one hai 
knocked me down, and is robbing me,” said the voice from the ground^ 

Help ! murder! ” cried Bat;*and, regardless of tlie entrea^es of the 
man on the ground that he wmuld stay and ludp him up, he urged his 
horse forward, and galloped away as fast as he could. I remained for 
some time quiet, listening to various groans and exclamations uttered 
by the ])erson on tlie ground: at length I sjiid, pdloa! are you 
hurt?” “ Spare iny life, and take all I have!** said the voice from 
the ground. “ Have they not done robbing you yet? ” said I ; “ when 
they have finished let me know, and 1 will come and help you.” 

Who is that ? ’* said the voice ; “ pray come and help me, and do me 
no miscliief. ” “ You were saying that some one was robbing you,” 

said I ; “ don’t tliink I shall come till he is gone avay.” “ Then you 
ben’t he ? ” said the voice. “ Ar n’t you robbed ? ” said I. “ Can’t 
say I be,” said the voice ; “ not yet, at any rate : but who are you ? I 
don’t know you.” “ A traveller, tvhom you and your partner m ere 
going to run over in this dark lane ; you almost frightened me out of 
my senses.” “ Frightened ! ” sjiid the voice, in a louder tone ; 

“ frightened ! oh ! ” and thereupon I heard somebody getting upon his , 
legs. This accomplished, the individual proceeded to attend to his 
horse, and with a little difficulty raised him upon his legs also. “ Ar*n*t 
you hurt?” said I. “ Hurt!” said the voice; tiot I; don’t think 
it, whatever the horse may be. 1 tell you wliat, my fellow ; I thought 
you were a robber ; and now I find you are not, I have a good, 

mind ” “To do what?” •“To serve you out. Ar’n’t you 

ashamed — — ? ” “ At what ? ” said I ; “ not to Iiave robbed you ? 

atiall I set about it now ? ” . “ Ha^m ! ” said the man, dropping the 

2 I 2 bullying 
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bullying tone which he had assumed ; “ you are joking ; — robbing ? 
who talks of robbing ? I wonder how iny horse’s knees are ? not much 
hurt, I think — only mired.” The man then got upon his horse, and, 
after moving him ab||it a little, <Uid, Good night, friend ; where are 
you ? ” “ Here I am,” said I, “ ju^bAind you.” “ You are, are you ? 
Take that.” I know not what he did, but, probably pricking his horse 
with the spur, the animal kicked out violently. One of his heels struck 
me on the shoulder, but luckily missed my face, I fell back wjth the 
violence of the blow, whilst the fellow scampered off at a great rate. 
Stopping at some distance, he loaded me with abuse, and then, con- 
tinuing his way at a rapid trot, I heard no more of him.’ — iii. 28. ,, 

This inimitable scene is no less conspicuous for its nature than 
• its humour. The cowardice and brutality are common concomi- 
tants in vulgar dispositions, and those who wander much in the 
country by night can hardly have failed to meet with somewhat 
similar adventures. Nobody is asked* to stop in the dark but 
he assumes that it must be for the purpose of taking bis money 
or his life, and we have seen drivers in a gig respond to a holloa 
from a pedestrian who had lost his way, by furiously whipping 
the horse into a gallop, preferring the risk of being upset to the 
|isk of being murdered and robbed. The greeting of foot- 
p«'issengers at night who never utter a greeting by day tells the 
same tale of general alarm. By the tone of the answer, as by 
the watdbword in reply to the challenge of the sentinel, they 
hope to gather whether they are in the presence of a friend or a 
foe, ‘ In utter darkness,’ says Burke, ‘ it is impossible to know 
in what degree of safety we stand; wisdom can only act by 
guess ; the boldest are staggered ; and he who would pray for 
nothing else towards his defence is forced to pray for light.’ 
Such may be the case with those who are actually attacked ; but 
it is only the Master Bats and Master Wises that tremble at one 
another, each glad to increase as rapidly as possible the distance 
between himself and his fellow-coward. 

Lavengro got into his cart, fell into a doze, and was at last 
awakened by the cessation of the jolting. The pony had stopped 
at one of the accustomed lodging-places of Slingsby — a grassy 
road, with a plantation of bushes on either side. Here Lavengro 
pitched his tent, and passed the remainder of the night. The 
morning broke beautifully, and between sauntering and attempts 
at kettle-mending he realised for a few days the Elysium he had 
painted. But a serpent soon introduced itself into his Eden. 
One Mrs. Herne, a gipsy beldame whom he had known in 
former times, and who had left her clan in indignation because 
her son persisted in teaching hiru their language, arrived in her 
Wanderings at his retteat, and^ve him, through the hands of a 
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young girl, a poisoned cake. While he was lying between death 
and life, a Welsh Methodist preacher and his wife came by in 4 
cart, administered medicine to him, and readily prevailed on him 
to accompany them. It was dark V hen thejl^urned from a lane 
into a meadow where three largpe oaks threw their arms over a 
brook. The trees were the canopy of the Methodist, who was 
understood to have something heavy upon his mind, and never, 
except in the severest weather, slept beneath a roof. A farm- 
house stood on an eminence hard by. The mistress was a Welsh- 
woman, whom the preacher visited in his rounds, jjnd who, in- 
formed of Ills arrival, came down the hill to welcome him. ^ We 
hoped to liave heard you speak to-night, Peter,’ she sai<l ; ‘ but 
we cannot expect that now, seeing that it is so late, owing to 
your having been detained by the way, as Winifred tells me; 
nothing remains for you to do now but td sup ; to-morrow, with 
Ood’s will, w^e shall hear you.’ ‘And to-night also, with God’s 
will, provided you be so disposed.’ The farmer, his children, 
und his servants assembled. Peter, mounting upon a stool,, 
addressed them for three-quarters of an hour, writh the heavens 
for a roof and the moon for a lamp, while each individual of his 
congregation listened to his exhortations with breathless interest 
— a lovely scene of piety and nature. The sermon ended, bread, 
cheese, milk, and curds were brought for the guests, and all 
retired except the farmer’s wife, who remained for a fel^v minutes 
to converse with her compatriots : — 

‘ “ Mary,” said the preacher, addressing himself to the wouuui of the 
house, every time I come to visit thee I find thee lews inclined to 
speak W elsh. I suppose in a little time thou wilt entirely Jiave for- 
gotten it; hast thou taught it to any of thy children ? ** “The two 
eldest understand a few words,’’ said the woman, “ but rny husband 
does not wish them to learn it; he says sometimes, jocularly, that 
though it pleased him to marry a Welsh wife, it does not please him to 
have Welsh children. Wlio, I have heard him say, would be n Welsh- 
man, if he could be an Englishman ? ” “1, for one,” said the preacher, 
somewliat hastily ; “not to be king of all England would 1 give up 
iHy birthright as a Welshman. Your husband is an excellent person, 
Mary, but I am afraid he is somewhat prejudiced.” “ You do him 
justice, Peter, in saying that he is an excellent person,” said the 
woman : “ as to being prejudiced, I scarcely know what to say ; but 
he thinks tliat two languages in the same kingdom are almost as bad m 
{two kings.” ’ — iii. 79. ^ 

Mary proceeded to relate that she bad heard her husband say 
that the Welsh in old times were a ferocious people, for they 
had once hanged a mayor of Chester. ‘ Ha, ha I’ returned Peter 
with flashing eyes ; ‘he told you that, did he and he exuUingly 
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went on to inform Mary that, when two hundred mM of Chester 
invaded the Welsh borders to take revenge for the death of their 
mayor, the chieftain enticed them into a tower, set fire to it, and 
burnt them all. ‘ '3||l^t .... \^s a very fine, noble — God f6rgive 
me ! what was I about to say a very bad, violent man. But, 
Mary, this is very carnal and unprofitable conversation.’ After 
this conflict in Peter between the Welshman and the Methodist, 
in which the latter remained the master, the preacher and his 
wife retired to their tilted c art, where, before falling asleep, they 
talked in their native tongue of Lavengro as of a ‘ poor feljovi^ 
who seemed almost brutally ignorant.’ They had still greater 
reason to think so on the following morning, when they found 
that he kept no count of time, and was not aware that it was 
Sunday. Peter invited him to accompany them to their preaching 
place, a mile and a half distant, but he declined the offer. 

* Wherefore?’ said Peter. ‘I belong to the church, and not to 
the congregations.’ ‘ Oh the pride of that Church!* said the 
.Methodist to his wife in their native tongue, ‘ exemplified even 
in the lowest and most ignorant of its members.’ Upon the 
preacher observing that ho doubtless then meant to go to church, 
he still answered ‘ No ;’ and to the reiterated question, ‘ Where- 
fore ? ’ he re{)lied that he preferred to remain as he was, listening 
to the rustling of the leaves and the tinkling of the waters. 
He watched the family depart dressed in their Sunday best, and 
felt half inclined to follow their example, but his evil genius 
prevailed, and the contrast between his j)rcsent state of mind and 
the scene he liad witnessed gave rise as he sat at the foot of the 
oak to this exquisite and touching retrospect : — 

‘ I tliought on the early Sabbaths of my life, and the manner in 
which 1 was wont to pass them, llow carefully I said my prayers 
when I got xip on the Sabbath morn, and how carefully 1 combed my 
hair and brushed my clothes, in order that I might do credit to the 

Sabbath-day. 1 thought of the old church at pretty 1) , the 

dignified rector and yet more dignified clerk. I thought of England’s 
grand liturgy, and Tate and Brady’s srinorous minstrelsy. I thought 
of the Holy Book, portions of which I was in the habit of reaclii% 
between service. I thought too of the evening walk which 1 sometimes 
took in fine weather like the present witli my mother and brother — a 
quiet sober walk, during which I would not break* into a run, even to 
chase a biitterfiy, or yet more a honey-bee, being fully convinced of the 
dread importance of the day >^iich God had hallowed. And how glad 
I was when I had got over the Sabbath -day without having done any- 
thing to profane it. And how soundly I slept on the Sabbath-night 
after the toil of being veiy good throughout the day. And when I had 
mused on those times a long while, i sighed and said to myself I am 
much altered since then ; am 1 altered for the better ? And then I 

looked 
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looked at my hands and my apparel and sighed again. 1 was not wont 
of yore to appear tlms on the Sabbath-day.’ — iii. 87. 

Potent is the influence of a holy childhood. It remains a 
standard to shame the carelcssnes#of after y^rs, and, rising upon 
the memory with a reproving melancholy, brings bacl^ the mind, 
corrupted by the world, to its primitive reverence. 

At midnight on tliat Sunday Lavengro heard grpans from the 
tilted earl, and the voice of Peter exclaiming in accents of anguish 
‘ Pechod Ysprydd Gian — O pechod Ysprydd GlanP whicli was 
answered by the sweet an<l gentle voice of Winifred, his wife, 
endeavouring to console him. Still he repeated fn despairing 
tones — ‘ Poeliod Ysprydd Gian — O pcchod Ysprydd Gian I * 
’‘Now', JVchod Ysprydd Gian interpreted is the sin against 
the Holy (iliost.’ Tlie reason of this piteous cry of the saintly 
Pel(‘r Williams was explained when upon further intiinaiiy lie 
related his story to Lavtuigro— a story beautifully told, abound- 
ing in strokes of nature, and as simple atul pathetic as any 
narrative of Methodist ‘ experience ’ which we ever remember to 
have read. 

‘ JMy fatlier was a luemher of the Clmrcli of England, and was what 
is g('nerally called a si'iious man. He want to church regularly arul 
read tlie l>il)l(3 every Sunday evening. One autiuini afternoon, on a 
weok-day, he sat witli one of liis neighbours tiiking a cup of ale by the 
oak table in our stone kitchen, I sat near them and listened to th(‘ir 
discourse. I was at that time seven years of age. 'J'hey werAalking 
of religious matters, ‘‘It is a hard matter to get. to henven,” said luy 
father. “ lOxceedi ugly so,” sitid the other. “However, I don’t desponU ; 
uoiu! ne(Ml (IcsjKiir of getting to licaven, save those who have conniutted 
the sin again-st tiie Holy Ghost.” “Ah,” said my father, “thank. 
G<)<i J never comniitfed that! — liow' awful must be the state of a person 
who has committed the sin against the Holy Glmst! I can scarcely 
think of it witliout niy ludr stuiuliug on an end.” And then my father 
and ins fiieiid began talking of the nature of lire sin, and I heaiii them 
say what it was as I sat with greedy ears listening to their discourw*. 
T lay awake the gr<‘ater part of the night musing upon what I had 
heard. Once or twice I felt a strong inclination to commit the sin ; a 
strange kind of fear, however, prevented me; at last I determined not 
to commit it, and having said my prayers I fell asleep. Wiieii 1 awoke 
in the morning, the (irst thing I ilmught of was the mysterious aiii, and 
a voice within seemed to say “ Comiiiit it.” I was just about to 
yield when the saifti dread of which I have spoken came over me, and 
springing out of bed I went down op my knees. After breakfast I 
went to school and endeavoured to employ myself upon my txwks, but all 
in vain. I could think of nothing but the sin against the Holy Ghost. 
My master reproached me, and, yet more, he beat me; l«fe)t sbanie 
and anger, and I went home witii a full determination to commit the 
sin/— iii. 106 . 


That 
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That same night the child arose from his bed and walked out 
upon the wooden stair, open to the air, which was the ^approach 
to Ills room. ‘ Having stood for a few moments looking at the 
stars with which the heavens Svere thickly strewn, I laid myself 
down, and supporting my face with my hand I murmured out 
words of horror, words not to be repeated, and in this manner I 
committed the sin against the Holy Ghost.’ On the following 
morning from the force of habit he fell on his knees to pray, but 
before he had uttered a word he recollected what he had done, 
and immediately got up again. 

‘ Days and weeks passed by. I had once been cheerful and fond of 
the society of cliildren of my own age ; but I was now reserved and 
gloomy. I seemed in my own eyes a lone monstrous being, and yet, 
strange to say, 1 felt a kind of pride in being so. 1 was unhappy, but I 
frequently thought to myifelf, 1 have done what no one else would dare 
to do ; there is something grand in the idea ; I had yet to learn the 
horror of my condition.’ — p. 111. 

The event which brought him to a sense of his misery was the 
death of his father. Time had been wearing out the impression ; 
he had returned to his love of sports, be was making progress in 
learning, but a deeper dread than he had yet entertained took 
entire possession of him, when the good man said with his dying 
breath, ‘ God bless you, my children I I am going from you ; but 
take (^mfort ; I trust that we shall meet again in heaven.’ — ^ Meet 
my father in heaven I How could I ever hope to meet him 
there? ’ It now became one of his terrors to imagine liis sainted 
parent looking down from the clouds upon his wretched son with 
a countenance of inexpressible horror. He speculated in agony 
upon the number of years he was likely to live, and counted the 
days and hours which separated him from his dreadful doom. 
But this too passed away. One beautiful morning a sense of 
felicil^’' stole over bis soul, and this feeling was the commence- 
ment of a total change. He prayed, he went to church, his days 
were peaceful, his slumbers light. 

^ One Sunday morning the subject of the sermon was on the duty of ^ 
searching the Scriptures ; all 1 knew of them was from the liturgy. I 
now, however, determined to read them and perfect the good work 
which I had begun. My father’s Bible was upon tl^ shelf, and on that 
evening I took it with me to my chamber. My h%irt was filled with 
pleasing anticipation. I opened the book at random and began to read ; 
the first passage on which my eyes lighted was the following : — ‘‘ Who- 
soever speaketii against the Holy Ghost it shall not be forgiven him, 
neither in tins world, neither in the worjid to come.” I will hot dwell 
on that peridit I should only shock you. I could hot bear'ray feelings ; 
BO, bidding my friends a hasty farew|ll» I abandoned myself to hoiior 
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and despair, and ran wild through Wales, climbings mountains and 
wading streams.’ — p. 1 16. * 

For years he continued a conscience* stricken wanderer* In 
a fit of anguish he was at lasf about to fling himself into the 
sea, when an elderly dissenting preacher, who came up at the 
moment, hindered the design, and conducted him to las house. 
The minister was acquainted with his mother, and, having told 
him of the tears she had shed over her lost son, induced him 
after a while to return to his home. A cousin he found had died 
and left him a farm. In the cultivation of his j^state he once 
more grew calm ; he prayed, he attended a Methodist ehapel| 
and improved his mind by study. The want of a companion 
directed his thoughts to marriage, and he jiroposed to a young 
woman whom lie liad met in the house of the preacher who pre- 
served him from committing suicidd. He had not ventured 
before their union to confide to her his dreadful secret, and it 
was not till after a considerable period that circumstances re- 
newed the ancient horror and compelled the disclosure of its cause. 

‘ ‘‘ IIow is it,” said Winifred, ‘‘that you, who are so fond of good 
books, and good things in general, never rea!d the Bible?” And wlien 
1 heard her mention the Ihble I shook, for 1 thought of my own con- 
demnation. However, I dearly loved ray wife, and, as she pressnl 
T coimnenced on that very night readin^the Bible. All went on 
sinootlily for a long time; for months ana months I did not find the 
fatal })assage, so that 1 almost thought that I had imagined it. My 
affairs pr<)sj)ered much the while, so that I was almost lmp])y, taking 
pleasure in everything around me; till one night, as I was reading the 
Bible, feeling j)articularly comfortable — oh God — God \ 1 came to 
the fatal passage, I ruslied out. My wife followed me, asking what 
was the matter. I could only answer with groans.’ — p. B14. 

On a winter’s night, over the dying embers of the fire, when 
every one else had retired to rest, Peter Williams breathed his 
awful secret into the ears of bis faithful partner. He expected 
her to shrink from liim as a polluted being, but, gently pressing 
his iiand and looking up into his face, she merely replied, ‘ Let 
us go to rest, my love; your fears are groundless.’ But the 
sj>ectre which had been laid now again haunted her afflicted 
husband. In vain she told him that he was afraid of a shadow, 
that a child of seven years old could not be guilty of the un- 
pardonable sin, that it was not to convince him that he had com- 
mitted, but rather to prevent his committing it, that God had 
brouglit the passage before his eyes^ Finding him inconsolable, 
she advised him, as the only means of relief, to gqj about doing 
good. He began by visifing the sick; next heUbecame cele- 
brated as the possessor of a great gift of prayerj and lastlv, 

people 
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people urged him to preach, ^ I — 1 — outcast Peter, became the 
preacher *Peter Williams. In this way I have gone on for 
thirteen years. Occasionally I am visited with fits of indescrib- 
able agony, generally on the bight before the Sabbath ; for 
then I ask myself how dare I, the outcast, attempt to preach the 
word of God?’ Comfort was at hand. His tale ended, La vengro 
repeated a sentence from the ‘ Moll Flanders ’ of Dc Foe : — 
^Lach one carries in his breast the recollection of some sin 
which presses heavy upon him. Oh, if men could but look into 
each other’s hearts, what blackness would they find there ! ’ A 
new light brofce in upon the mind of the despairing preacher. 
Others also might have their secret pangs of consciemc^, and 
each might think his own case peculiar and his burthens intole- 
rable. Before the next Sunday came, the p(^acc which passeth 
understanding had visited the troubled heart of the holy man. 
On the return of the farmer’s family from the meeting-house, 
Lavengro observed that there was a kind of excitement among 
them, and he advanced to one of the groups, wherc^ a servant- 
girl was speaking with eagerness : — 

‘ ‘‘ Such a sermon,” said she, it has never been our lot to hear. 
Peter never before spoke as he has done tins day. lie was always a 
powerful preacher, but, oIj, the unction of the discourse of this morning, 
and yet more of that afternoon, which was the continuation of 

it I” What was the sulpjct.?” said J, interrupting lier. Ah ! you 
should have been there, young man, to have heard it ; it would have 
made a lasting impression upon you. 1 was bathed in tears all thci 
time ; tliose who heard it will never forget the preaching of the good 
Peter Williams on the Power, Providence, and Goodness of God.” ’ — 
p. 148. 

Just and excellent are the reflections of Mr. Borrow in llie 
appendix to The Romany Rye upon this striking narrative, 
when he shows the manner in which it exemplifies that power, 
providence, and goodness of God which formed the subject of 
the preacher’s moving discourse. But for the reinembrauce, he 
says, of his sin, Peter Williams would have been a respectable 
Welsh farmer and nothing more. He had, nevertheless, within 
him a capacity for a higher calling, and God permitted his 
offence^ which, though childish, was deliberate, to prey upon 
his mind till he became a Jjumble Paul. Though convinced 
that he was a castaway, be did not, like many others who labour 
under the same idea, betake himself to drinking, but, witli a 
deep sense of the majesty land righteousness of the Almighty, 
he devoted bis life to endeavouring to secure for his fellow- 
creatures tbdhblessings he had forfeited himself. That be might 
not be utterly bowed down, his misery was alleviated by 
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companionship of an angelic wife ; and when at last he had beeti 
thoroughly purified by the alarm and anguish created by his^ 
early sin, he was restored to tranquillity. The mode in 
whicii this solace was obtainAl was trivial, and bore no pro- 
portion to the magnitude and duration of the evil, ‘ I io 
not relieved by a text from the Bible, by llic w'ords of ci>ii«oia- 
tion and wisdom addressed to him by his angel-minded wife^ 
nor by the preaching of one yet more eloquent than himself, but 
by a quotation made by Lavengi-o from the Life of Mary 
Flanders/ Such are the wise comments of Mr. Borrow, and 
well do they illustrate his observation, ‘that the Almighty fre^* 
queiitly accomplishes his purposes by means which appear very 
singular to the eyes of men.* 

Lavengro accompanied the preacher and his wife to the 
borders of Wales. At the brook whkh separated flie countries, 
he m<‘t a gipsy acquaintance, Mr. Pctulengro, achanc'ing into 
England, and, iuddiug adieu to ids worthy companions, he turned 
back with the swarthy wanderer, a rover of a very ditrerent 
spirit from good Peter Williams. I'lic change is likci passing 
from the lovely prospects of nature and the pure air of hc'avc n into 
a dirty hovel, where the atmosphere and objects have all a sit kem- 
ing taint. Tlie beauty of religion could hardly be more strongly 
felt than in the imnujdiate contrast br^||^en the high aspirations 
and benevolent exertions of these cariflR Christians and the low 
desires and brutal ideas <jf the majority of the itinerants who 
n(‘xt occupy the scene. Lavengro, eager for solitude', i.s informed 
by the gi|>sy of a deep and dreary dingle in tlie midst of an 
estate which is in Chancery, situated five miles from any town, 
and with only a few huts and h(.*dgc puhlichouses in its neigh- 
bourhood. There! he pitched his tent, and amu.sed himself w ith 
shoeing his pony, an employment which served for a (Considerable 
period, since he took four days to make one shoe, ifis retire*- 
nient was soon after broken by a man leading a horse and mrt 
d<jwn the pr<jci])it<>us p.atli wdiieh formcjd tlie apjuoach to the 
dingle. Catcliing sight of our blacksmith and tinker, he started 
back with a violence which nearly threw the horse upon its 
haunches. ‘"Vh)u need not be afraid,’ said Lavemgro encou- 
ragingly, ‘ I mean you no harm.’ ‘Afraid! Hm T replied the 
^stranger, recovering his composure He had little enough reason 
for alarm, being six feet high, and as athletic as he was tall, 
‘Who gave you leave to camp on my ground?* he asked, after 
some parleying and mocking repetitions of the word ‘ Afraid P 
— the autocratic tone of the question revealing at once that 1^3 
new darner was no other* than the Flaming TinAan, * What*a 
this ?’ he exclaimed^ as his eye fell upon the prohibiled poay, 

^ Why, 
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< Why, as I am alive, this is the horse of that mumping villain 
Slingsby!’ ‘It’s his no longer; I bought it and paid for it’ 
‘ It’s mine now,’ said the fellow ; ‘ I swore I would seize it the 
next time I found it on my beat; and beat the master too.’ He 
at once proceeded to execute his threat. He flung Lavengro on 
the ground, planted his knees on his breast, seized him by the 
neck with his horny hands, and seemed intent upon throttling 
him ; when a tall girl, who, together with Grey Moll, had come 
in the train of the tinman, caught hold of the handkerchief which 
this ruffian wore round his throat, and pulled it so tight that he 
was compelled to relinquish his grasp. He started up and 
struck at her for her interference, but, quietly eluding his aim, 
she insisted upon fair play, and backed Lavengro in the fight. 
He might almost as well have dealt his blows upon his anvil as 
upon the brawny frame of the Flaming Tinman ; and the pre- 
diction of his predecessor, that ‘ his ribs would be stove in,’ 
was about to be verified, when his antagonist, striking at him 
with tremendous violence, slipped, from the over- exertion, and, 
instead of doing for Lavengro, hit a tree which stood by. Then 
our hero, gathering up all his remaining strength into a single 
blow, struck the staggering tinman under the car .and stretched 
him senseless upon the ground. His maimed hand effectually 
prevented his renewingg||ie fight, and he slunk away iVom the 
dingle abashed and co^Rl, leaving the tall girl, who was the 
cause of his defeat, to the com panion sli ip of the victor. She 
shed tears at the desertion. ‘They were bad people,’ she said, 
‘and I did not like them, but they were my only acquaintance in 
the wide world.’ 

The towering and handsome female who was thus unexpectedly 
left to the guardianship of Lavengro, though she bore the im- 

e )sing name of Isopel Berners, had been born in a workhouse. 

er mother was a small milliner, her father a naval officer, She 
travelled about the country with a donkey and cart, selling silk 
and linen goods. Her great stature enabled her to be her own 
protector, and any liberties which were attempted to be taken 
with herself or her wares -were sure to be answered by a beating. 
Yet she seems to have been only masculine when provoked. In 
her ordinary bearing she was good-tempered and feminine, and 
not without a natural dignity. Many pages are occupied with 
the colloquies between this damsel and Lavengro after she had 
pitched her tent in the dingle, which might probably have been 
entertaining, if the ‘ word-master ’ had not been seized with the 
fancy to teach her a smattering of Armenian. The long dia- 
logues upon the declension of some noun or the conjugation of 
some verb are as tedious to the reader as they were to Isopel, 

and 
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and the cross-examination of tVie Roman Catholic priest who was 
enticed into drinking too much hollands-and-water, though nore 
valuable, is yet sadly diffuse. Life in the dingle is a little 
diversified by a thundcr-stornS, and the consequent upset a 
postilion and his chaise in a road hard by, through the fright 
of his horses. It is with the making of a linchpin for one of 
the wheels of his vehicle that The Romany Rye, which signifies^ 

‘ the gipsy gentleman,’ commences, but the main interest does 
not begin till the arrival of Mr. Petulengro and his com|ianion8 < 
upon the scene. They encamped in the dingle after their ordi*** 
nary fashion, and we are admitted to witness tUfeir customs and 
to hear their conversation. During a temporary absence of 
Miss Isopel, the sojourners, accompanied by Lavengro, as we 
shall still call him, notwithstanding the title he has assumed in 
his new volumes, went, dressed in their peculiar costume, to the 
afternoon service at a village church about a mile distant. Mr. 
Petulengro, who evidently considered like the Welsh preacher 
that their gentleman associate was ‘ brutally ignorant ’ respecting 
ecclesiastical matters, advised him, with a significant nod, as he 
was entering the sdcred edifice, ‘ to take care how he behaved/ 

‘ Every voice seemed to be united in singing a certain anthem, 
which, notwithstanding it was written neither by Tate nor Brady, con- 
tains some of the sublimest words which l||pe ever put together, not 
the worst of which are those which burst Sr our ears as we entered. 

‘ Every eye shall now behold Him, 

Robed in dreadful majesty ; • 

'riiose >vho set at nought and sold Him, 

Pierced and nailed Him to the tree, 

Deeply w^ailing, 

Shall the true Messiah see.” 

Still following Mrs. Petulengro, we proceeded down the chancel and 
along the aisle. Notwithstanding the singing, I could distinctly hear m 
we passed many a voice w hispering, Here come the gipsies ! hero 
come the gipsies ! ” I felt ratJier embarrassed, with a somewhat awk- 
ward doubt as to w here w e were to sit ; none of the occupiers of the 
pews, who appeared to consist almost entirely of farmers, with their 
wives, sons, and daughters, oj)ened a door to admit us. Mrs. Petu- 
lengro, however, appeared to feel not the least embarrassment, but 
tripped along the aisle with the greatest nonchalance. We passed under 
the pulpit, ill which stcxid the clergyman in his white surplice, and 
reached the middle of the church, where we were confronted by thu 
sexton dressed in a long blue coat, and holding in his hand a warn). 
This functionary motioned towards the lower end of the church, wliere 
were certain benches, partly occupied by poor people and boys. Mm. 
Petulengro, however, with a toss of her head, directed her courae to a 
magnificent pew which was unoccupied, which she opened and entereil, 

followed 
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followed closely by Tawno Chikno, Mr. Petulengro, and myself. The 
«ex^on did not appear by any means to approve of the arrangement, and 
as I stood next the door laid his finger on my arm as if to intimate 
that myself and companions must quit our aristocratical location. I 
said nothing, but directed my eyes to the clergyman, who uttered a 
short and expressive cough ; the sexton looked at liim ft)r a moment, 
and then bowing his head closed the door — in a moment more the 
music ceased. I took up a prayer-book, on which was engraved an 
•earl’s coronet. The clergyman uttered, “ I will arise and go to my 

father.’’ England’s sublime liturgy had commenced The 

liturgy was now over, during the reading of which my companions 
behaved in a mokt unexceptionable manner, sitting down and rising up 
when other people sat down and rose, and holding in their hands 
prayer-books which they found in the })ew, into which they stared in- 
tently, though I observed that, with the exception of Mrs. Petulengro, 
who knew how to read a little, tliey held the books by the top, and 
not the bottom.’ — The Rommiy Rye^ vol. i. p. 99. 

The celebrated description in ‘The Spectator’ of Sir Roger 
•de Coverley at church hardly equals this consummate piece of 
word-painting. There is in it an indescribable mixture of humour 
and grandeur, the humour in no way detracting* from the grandeur, 
and provoking a smile ■which docs not jar with the solemnity of 
th6 j)lace, — a smile which does not interfere with the feelings 
that befit the sanctuary, eloquent sermon, jmeached extem- 

pore, followed the prayHi, but on the way back to the dingle 
Mr. Petulengro’s observations plainly showed that, in spite of 
his exhortation to hi^ompanion ‘ to take care liow he behaved,’ 
the sermons and prayers had been lost upon himself, and that 
he was an apathetic heathen both in life and creed. 

Lavengro began to tire of the Elysian existence of a kettle- 
mender. He had not indeed practised the craft in earnest, but 
he already saw that ‘ it was much more agreeable to play the 
gipsy or tlic tinker than to become either in reality.’ He con- 
ceived the idea of marrying Isopel, emigrating to America, and 
cultivating the soil with the assistance of his powerful com- 
panion. On the return of Miss Berners he propounded the 
scheme to her. She received it coldly, thanked him, and took 
time to consider. Tlie next day there was a fair at a place a few 
miles off, and, as all gipsies are horse-dealers, Mr. Petulengro and 
his comrades attended it in the way of business, and Mr. Lavengro 
in the way of pleasure. ^ Of the latter tliere was not much, and 
he was glad to go back at night to the dingle, enjoying in imagi- 
nation tlie welcome he should receive from Isopel, and the assent 
to his proposal wliicli would greet his arrival. But Isopel had 
vanished. ‘ Husbands,’ said be to hiniself, ‘ do not grow upon 
hedgerows ; she is merely gone after a little business, sind will 

return 
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return to-morrow/ Two days elapsed, but still no Isapel. Onee 
at midniglit he heard the sound of wheels. ^ She comes at last, 
thought I, and for a few moments I felt as if a mountain had been 
removed from iny breast heijp she comes at last, now } how 
shall I receive her? Oh, thought I, I will receive her rather 
coolly, just as if I wat not particularly anxious about her— that’$ 
the way to manage these women.’ But the lumbering sound 
gradually recoded, and the heart of Lavengro, who had rushed 
to the top of the dingle in the eagerness of excited suspense, 
sunk within him. 

‘ Those only whose liopes have been wrought up to i high pitch, and 
then suddenly dashed down, can imagine what I felt at that moment ; 
and yet, wdieii 1 returned to my lonely tent, and lay down on my hard 
])allet, the voice of conscience told me that the misery J was then 
undergoing I liad fully merited, from the unkind manner in wliich I 
had intended to receive her, when for a brief minute I supposed that 
she had returned.^ — vol. i. p. 200. 

On the fourth day after her absence an old woman brought a 
letter from Isopel, dkected ‘To the young man in Mumper’s 
Dingle/ She stated that she was at a seajwrt, wdiencic, she was 
just about to embark for a distant country, and that her mysterious 
departure was occasioned on the one band by the fear tliut she 
could not support a leave-taking, and on the other ])y heu* resolu- 
tion not to allow liiiri to accompany hd|^ The reply to bis offer 
of marriage must be given in her own words ; — 

‘ T(;rhaps, young man, had you made it £^he first period of tmr 
acquaintance, I should have accepted it, bu*ou did not, and kept 
putting off and putting off, and behaving in a very strange manner, till 
1 could stand your conduct no longer, but detemiued upon leaving you 
and Old England, which last step 1 had been long thinking about ; «o 
when you made your offer at last, everything was arranged — my cart 
and donkey engaged to be sold— and the greater part, of my things di«* 
posed of. However, young man, when you did make it, J frankly tell 
you tliat I had lialf a mind to accept it ; at last, however, after very 
much consideration, I thought it best to leave you for ever, b<jcaus«, 
for some time past, 1 had become almost convinced that, though with 
a wonderful deal of learning, and exceedingly shrewd in some things, 
,yoa were — pray don’t be offended — ^at the root mad ! and though mad 
people, I have been told, sometimes make very good husbands, I was 
unwilling that your friends, if you Iiad any, should say that lielle 
Berners, the workhouse girl, took advantage of your infirmity.’- — 
p. 20o. 

Thus ended bis matrimonial project, and with it the notion of 
.emigrating to America. The disappointment, however, was 
quickly followed by an iifcident which released Lavengro from 

his 
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his dreary game of playing at tinker, and introduced him to one 
more phase of existence. The landlord of a public-house which 
he frequented two miles from the dingle was a pugilist, who 
enjoyed the reputation of haviutg beaten Tom of Hopton. ‘I 
have long,’ said he, ‘ sat in my bar the wonder and glory of this 
here neighbourhood but unhappily ‘ the» wonder and glory of 
the neighbourhood ’ was in debt to his brewer. He expected to 
retrieve his affairs by his winnings on a cock-fight which was 
about to come off. His cock lost; his embarrassed circum- 
stances became known ; the majority of his customers ceased to 
frequent his h6use, and those who went treated the ‘ glory of the 
neighbourhood ’ with contempt. The gin-drinking priest in- 
sinuated that if he turned Roman Catholic the debt would be 
paid, and the despairing landlord resolved to go over for the 
bribe. The next time that Lavengro visited the publicj-house 
his host had such a shrunk and haggard look that he asked liim 
if he had already changed his religion and been commanded to 
fast. The man told him sorrowfully that he was publicly to 
recant in a fortnight, that everybody was laughing at him except 
his niece, who was crying in the room above, and who talked to 
him of Judas Iscariot and the iniquity of selling his soul. He 
had a mind, he^said, to go into the stable and hang himself at 
once, since it was better to do it before his apostacy than after. 
A short time previously he had without the slightest scruples of 
conscience endeavoured to persuade Lavengro to aid him in a 
roguish scheme to cl^t the gambling public through a dishonest 
fight, but, though he* either understood nor practised religion, 
his Protestant creed was a national and hereditary feeling which 
he trembled to disavow. Lavengro exhorted him to sturdiness, 
and, to assist in communicating it, he made the landlord discuss 
with him a couple of bottles of ale. A few days afterwards our 
friend returned to see how affairsj^ were proceeding, and to his 
astonishment found the house thronged with civil company, and 
hoard incessant cries for brandy, and beer. The landlord 
had reassuined more than all his native importance. He invited 
Lavengro into the bar, and was quickly followed by his niece, 
who told him that fresh customers were flocking in, and that he 
must help her to attend upon them. 

‘ The customers,” said the landlord, let the scoundrels wait till 
you have time to serve them, or till I have leisure to see after them.” 

The kitchen won’t contain half of them,” said his niece. “ Then let 
them sit out abroad,” said the landlord. “ But there are not benches 
enough, uncle,” said the niece. “ Then let them stand or sit on the 
ground,” said the uncle. ‘‘ What care I ?'^ I ’ll let them know that the 

man 
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man who beat Tom of Hopton stands as welf a^in on his l^s m ever/* * 

— p, 216 . 

To the remark of Lavengro that he treated his custamw^ to 
rather a cavalier manner, the larifllord answered ^ Don’t I? 
ril treat them more so yet ; now I have got the whip-hand of 
rascals I intend to keep it.’ This sudden resolution had been 
produced by Lavengro’s advice and ale. A hurley tippler at- 
tended by a train of sycophants took advantage of the landlord’s 
craven state, when as he said a child might flog him, to drink 
his beer without settling the score. The new spirj^ which had 
been infused into him encouraged liim to resent the treatment, 
and he answered to sneers, and insults, and refusals to pay, by 
knocking the ringleader down. The followers immediately de- 
serted to the victor, called their vanquished champion ‘ all kinds of 
dog’s names,’ and the landlord was once^gain ‘the glory of the 
neiglil)ourhood.’ His pious niece came in an hour afterwards in 
hysterics of joy. She had related to the worthy rector, whose 
church the gipsies attended, the snares laid for her unc le’s soul, 
and the clergyman, to save him from the pit that had been dug 
for him, lent him the fifty pounds to pay the brewer. His own 
creditors, bearing that he was no longer ‘ a down-pin/ thought 
best to pay him what they owed, and to crown all he had tliat 
morning Ijeen elected churchwarejen, and expressed his intcmtioii 
of doing credit to the office by attending service once a (|uarten 
A coward in adversity, domineering in prosperity, and in every 
estate negligent of religion, and loose in 14I morality, h<^ felt 
.some gratitude to Lavengro. He offered him ten shillings 
a-week and his board to assist him in his business, or, if 
ferre^d it to stated wages, the gratuities ‘ of the sn(;aking, fawning, 
curry-favouring humbugs’ who frequented the house. Lavengro 
declined the flattering proposal. A horse neighed at the mo- 
ment. It was a splendid animal, which belonged to a cousin of 
the landlord, who was just theiMa down-pin,’ and in his urgent 
need for money was willing to part with it for fifty pounds, 
a.s my host secrrctly informed his benefactor, though the nej^ 
minal price was seventy. Mr. Petulcmgro had seen it with 
.admiring eyes at the fair, where it found no bidder, but, said he, 
^we low gypsians never buy animals of that description ; if we 
did we could never sell them, and most likely should be had up 
as horse-stealers.’ He was a capitalist in his way, and, not 
liking that such a splendid bargain should be lost altogether to 
the connexion, he insisted upon advancing the money, and pre- 
dicted that the purchase would shortly realise four times the 
sum. Lavengro demurred, his reluctance was overruled ; the 
animal was bought ; and our hero, having present^hU pony, 
^ Vol. 101. — No. 202. 2 k ^ cart, 
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cart, and tinkering stock to one of the gipsies, mounted his 
steed, and again sallied forth to seek his fortune. And now we 
have got Lavengro upon horseback, we must allow him to tell 
how learnt to ride in his youth in one of the finest passages 
which ever proceeded from his or any other pen. 

^ And it came to pass that, as I was standing by the door of the barrack 
stable, one of the grooms came out to me, saying, I say, young 
gentleman, I wish you would give the cob a breathing this fine 
morning.’^ 

‘ Why do^you wish me to mount him ? ’’ said I ; “ you know he 
is dangerous. I saw him fling you qff his back only a few days 
ago.” Why, that ’s the very thing, master. I ’d rather see anybody 
on his back than myself ; be does not like me ; but, to them lie does, 
he can be as gentle as a lamb.” 

‘ “ But suppose,” said T„ “ that he should not like me? ” 

‘ We sliall soon see that, master,” said the groom ; “ and if so be 
he shows temper, I will be the first to tell you to get down. But 
there ’s no fear of that ; you have never angered or insulted him, and 
to such as you, 1 say again, he ’ll l>e as gentle as a lamb.” 

‘ “ And how came you to insult him,” said 1, knowing his temper 
as you do?” 

‘ “ Merely through forgetfulness, master : I was riding him about a 
month ago, and, having a stick in my hand, I struck him, thinking I 
was on another horse, or rather thinking of nothing at all. He has 
never forgiven me, though before that time he was the only friend 1 
had in the world ; I should like to see you on him, master,” 

* ‘‘ I should soon off him ; I can’t ride.” 

‘ “ Then you are all right, master ; there ’s no fear. Trust him for 
not hurting a young gentleman, an officer’s son, who can’t ride. If 
you were a blackguard dragoon, indeed, with long spurs, ’twere another 
thing ; as it is, he ’ll treat you as if he were the elder brother that loves 
you. Ride ! he ’ll soon teach you to ride if you leave the matter with 
him. He ’s the best riding-master in all Ireland, and the gentlest.” 

^ The cob was led forth. There ! ” said the groom, as lie looked 
at him, half admiringly, half sorrojrfully, “ with sixteen stone on his 
back, he ’ll trot fourteen miles in oiiPnour ; with your nine stone, some 
two-and-a-half more ; ay, and clear a six-foot wall at the end of it.” 

‘“I’m half afraid,” said I ; “ I had rather you would ride him.” 

‘ “ I ’d rather so, too, if he would let me ; but he remembers the blow. 
Now, don’t be afraid, young master ; he ’s longing to go out himself. 
He ’s been trampling with his feet these three days, and I know what 
that means ; he ’ll let anybody ride him but myself, and thank them ; 
but to me he says, ‘ No I you struck me.’ ” 

‘ “ But,” said I, “ where’s the saddle? ” 

‘ “ Never mind the saddle ; if you are ever to be a frank rider, you 
must begin without a saddle ; b^des, if he felt a saddle, he wwM 
think you don’t trust him, and leave y6u to youisdtf,” 

‘ Off weij^he eob at a slow and gentle trot, too iMt and rough, 

ever> 
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evef, for so inexperienced a rider. I soon felt myself sUding off 5 tlie 
animal perceived it too, and instantly stood stone still till I had rightec) 
myself; and now the groom came up: “When you feel yostmelf 
going/’ said he, “ don’t lay hold #f the mane, that s no mme 
never yet saved man from falling, no more than straw from dMriiintg ; 
it s his sides you must cling to with your calves and feet, till you learn 
to balance yourself. That’s it, now abroad with you; I’ll bet my 
comrade a pot of beer that you ’ll be a regular rough-rider by the time 
you come back.” 

‘ And so it proved ; I followed the direc^tions of the groom, and the 
cob gave me every assistance. How easy is riding, ^after the first 
timidity is got over, to supple and youthful limbs; and tlw^re is no 
sec(.)nd fear. In less than two hours I had made the circuit of the 
Devil’s Mountain, and wiis returning along tl»e road, bathed in perspira- 
tion, but screaming with delight ; the cob laugliing in his equine way, 
scattering foam and pebbles to the left and, right, and trotting at the 
rate of sixteen miles an Iiour. 

‘ Oil, that ride! that first ride! — most truly it was an epoch in my 
existences ; and I still look back to it w ith feelings of longing and 
regret. People may talk of first love — it is -a very agreeable event, I 
dare say — but give mo the flush, and triumph, and glorious sweat of a 
first ride, like mine on the mighty cob ! My whole frame wm shaken, 
it is true ; and during one long week I could hardly move foot or 
hand ; but what of tliat ? By tluit one trial 1 had become free, as 1 
may say, of the whole equine species. No more fatigue, no more stiff- 
ness of* joints, after tliat first ride round the Devils Hill on the cob. 

‘ Oil, that cob! that Irish cob! may the sod lie lightly over tJje 
bones of the strongest, speediest, and most gallant of its kind ! Oh ! 
the days when, issuing from tlie barrdik-gate of Templemore, we com- 
menced our hurry-skurry just as inclination led — now across the fields 
— direct over stone walls and running brooks -mere pastime for the 
cob ! — sometimes along* the road to Thurles and Holy Cross, even to 
distant Caliir! what was distance to the cob? 

‘ It w'as thus that the passion for the equine luce was first awiikcned 
within me — a passion which, up to the present time, has been rather 
on th(‘ increase than diniiriishiugg. It is no blind passion ; the horse 
being a noble and generous creanire, intended by the All-Wise to be 
the helper and friend of man, to whom he stands next in the order of 
creation. On many occasions of my life I have been much indebted to the 
horse, and have found in him a friend and coadjutor, when human help 
and sympathy were not to be obtained. It is therefore natural enough 
that I should love the horse ; but the love which I entertain for him 
has always been blended with respect ; for I soon perceived that, though 
disposed to be the friend and helper of man, he is by no mains ificlined 
to be his slave ; in which respect he differs from the dog, who will 
m'ouch when beaten ; whereas the horse spnrns, for he is aware of bia 
own worth, and that he qpjries death within, the horn of his heel/~ 
JLavengfrOt vol. i. p« 16S, * 

The present lidc of Lavengro was not of this eaipitiiig kiiwi. 

, 2 K 2 He 
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He started gaily, but soon relapsed into the steadiness* ine- 
vitable to an impoverished man who had no definite goal, and 
who trusted solely to the chance of any opening which migljt pre- 
sent k||elf on the road. The adventures he met by the way we are 
compRied to pass over, and must accompany him at once to the 
resting-place which he found at a large inn in the north. He 
was seated on a stepping-stone, near the entrance of a town, 
despondent at the idea of being encumbered with a liorse he was 
unable to maintain, when he was , recognised by the postilion 
whom he had assisted during the thunder-storm at the dingle. 
The inn to which the man belonged was at hand, ‘ the first road- 
house in England.’ The head ostler had died about a week before. 
His successor was unable to write and cipher, and a superintendent 
was wanted who could keep an account of the oats and straw 
which came in and went* out. The postilion introduced Lavengro 
to his master as the person who had saved himself and his horses 
in the storm, and as one who was competent to the vacant post. 
The landlord, a kind and liberal man, immediately engaged him. 
He entered upon his new functions witli zest, nor did he confine 
bimself to his clerkly duties. Me was ambitious of hecoming a 
first-rate groom, and, with indefatigable perse verane(», he rubbed 
down the horses till the perspiration dripped upon his shoes ; 
but it seems that grooms, like poets, are born, not made, ^ and that 
there was a finishing touch beyond the reach of practice, to wliicli 
he never could attain. The old ostler who instructed him in the 
mysteries of his craft Lad seized in his youtli at a small inn at 
Hounslow, which was much patronised by the liigliwaymen, and 
from him Lavengro learnt a trait in human nature, tiie truth ol‘ 
which will be^felt by everybody : — 

‘ He said tliat when a person had once made up his mind to become a 
highwayman, his best^jjolicy was to go the whole hog, fearing nothing, 
but making everybody afraid of liim; that people never thought of 
resisting a savage- faced, foubniouthed liighwayman, and, if he were 
taken, were afraid to bear witness against him, lest he should get of!' mid 
cut their throats some time or other upon ilie roads ; whereas peoph* 
would resist being robbed by a sneaking, pale- visaged rascal, and luiuld 
swear bodily against him on the first opportunity — ^adding, that Aher- 
shaw and Ferguson, two most awful fellows, had enjoyed a Jong careeje* 
whereas two disbanded officers of the army, who wished to rob a coacih 
like gentlemen, had begged the passengers’ pardon, and talked of hard 
necessity, liad been set upon by the passengers tiiemselves, amongst 
whom were three xmmen, pulled from their horses, conducted to Maid- 
atone, and hanged with as little pity as such contemptible fellows de- 
served.’ — TIt4t Romany Rye^ vol. i. p. 28C. ^ 

The tyrants of the road at the pbriod when Lavengro presided 
over the hay, com, and straw of the .great northern inn, were mat 

the 
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the highVaymen, but the stage-coachmen. They werje 
backward ‘ to go the whole hog/ were civil to the rich who paid 
them an extortionate fee, and brutal to the needy who could^ llOt 
afford it. ‘They would look at a shilling, for which ait 

honest labourer was happy to toil for ten hours under a broiling 
sun, with the utmost contempt, would blow upon it derisively, ot 
fillip it into the air before they pocketed it/ Lavengro relatei 
many interesting particulars of their insolence and its punishment ; 
but we must hasten on. His life at the inn, where he liked hia 
master and fellow-servants, and was liked by them,^was far from 
uneasy — nay, in after days, when, lonely and melancholy, he has 
called to memory the time he spent there, he has never, liAays^ 
failed to be happy from the recollection. But the office of ostler’s 
clerk was not exactly the situation in which a scholar versed in 
many languages could wish to grow grey.* One act of such a play 
was enough, and, once more saddling his steed, he rode away on tlie 
evening of a bright summer’s day. This time he had a definite 
journey before him. While at the inn he had shown his horse to- 
several people whom he thought likely to buy it, and they praised 
it profusely, as persons, he remarks, usually praise what they have 
no intention of purchasing, but not a bidder appeared ; and in 
the hop^ of selling the costly animal for a handsome sum and 
clearing^ff his debt to Mr. Petulengro, he bent his steps to the 
great fair at Horncastle, in Lincolnshire. 

Lavengro had traversed two or three counties, and was 
approaching the end of his journey, when the light from a gig- 
lamp frightened his horse, which wheeled round with the vehe- 
mence of alarm, and flung his rider ‘ from the saddle as from a 
sling.’ ‘ I fell upon the ground, felt a kind of crashing about my 
neck, and forthwith became senseless.’ When conciousness 
returned he was lying upon a bed in the house of the man who 
was the cause of the accident. A surgeon arrived soon after^ 
who pronounced that he had received no worse injury than a 
violent contusion on the right arm, which yet was sufficiently 
severe to confine him to his room for three or four days. To 
this circumstance we are indebted for the singular history of his 
host, an elderly person of between sixty and seventy. He was 
the son of a breeder of horses, and at the age of twenty inherited 
an estate of 200 acres. He sold a part of his father’s stock at 
Horncastle, and was paid the price in forged notes. He, in turn, 
passed them on, and was ultimately suspected o^having been a par- 
ticipator in the crime. He was carried before a magistrate, and 
a malicious female hastened to a girl, to whom he was engaged^ 
with an exaggerated story that he was already committed, and 
would probably be hanged. She was seized with convulsions^ 

broke 
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broke a blood-vessel, lingered for a few months, and died. His 
innocence was fully established before she expired, but nothing 
could console him for her loss. To still the whirling of his brain 
he oneiday fixed his eyes steadily upon an object before him. It 
chanced to be a teapot with peculiar marks upon it, and he soon 
found himself insensibly noticing their form and speculating 
upon their meaning. He was an ignorant man, and did not even 
suspect that the strange lines which had engaged his bewildered 
mind were Chinese words, till one day, going to a neighbouring 
town where gi new tea-establishment had been opened, he saw 
similar signs upon the chests in the window, and learnt their 
nature from the sho})man. The packets of tea had printed upon 
the cover some scraps of information respecting the imperial 
language, and with this neyr aid the poor fellow set to work to 
unriddle the inscriptions on the teapot. Not a stroke could he 
decipher, and in his dilemma he consulted the teadealer on the 
proper mode of proceeding. ‘You must get a grammar,’ said 
the man. None existed in English, and he discovered to his 
distress that he could only acquire the Celestial language 
through the medium of French. But the passion was on him, 
4 nd, though disheartened at first, he was not to be baffled. He 
spent two years in studying French with a master, that he might 
be able to spell out his grammar, and ten years more in*eaining 
to apply ten of the two hundred and nineteen radicals under 
which the Chinese tongue is distributed. He had now been 
engaged in the pursuit for five-and-thirty years, and was still 
imperfectly acquainted with the subject, nor did his inquiries 
extend beyond the marks upon teapots and teacups, of which he 
had a large collection. 

‘ “ And may I ask your reasons,” said Lavengro, “ for confining your 
studies entirely to the crockery literature of China, when you have all 
the rest at your disposal ? ” 

‘ “ The inscriptions enable me to pass my time,” said the old man : 
“ what more would the whole literature of China do ? ” 

‘ “ And from those inscMptions,” said I, “ what a book it is in your 
power to make, whenever so disposed. ‘ Translations frcmi tlie Crockery 
Literature of China.* Such a book would be sure to take; even 
glorious John himself would not disdain to publish it .*’* — The 
mmig Rye^ vol. ii. p. 48. 

The old man replied ‘ that he had no desire for literary dis- 
tinction,’ and an incident presently showed that he had not even 
the desire to acquire a knowledge of the commonest things of 
life. Lavengro having asked him * What was o’clock?’ he 
answered by telling the hour and conjecturing the minutes. It 
theft appeared that greater precision was not wikim the compass 
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of his arithmetic ‘ I am content,* he said, * to give a toletiiftjly 

f ood guess ; to do more would have been too great trouble/ 
<avengro assured him that he might learn the lesson with a 
millionth part of the trouble whidh it required to master Chinese* 
‘ I had a motive/ he responded, ‘ for learning Chinese— the hope 
of appeasing the misery in my head. A man may get through 
the world very creditably without knowing what’s o’clock/ 
Chance had directed his attention to the marks on the teapot till 
curiosity became awakened ; and it is a surprising instance of 
the power of this passion, when once fairly roused, ^to beget per- 
severance, that a mind so dull, so uninformed, and so sluggish, 
sliould in a remote place, without assistance, sympathy, or an 
ulterior object, have succeeded in deciphering the dark inscrip- 
tions of tl»e moi^ difficult language in the world. He could pro- 
bably have selected no pursuit which* was of less service to 
himself or mankind, but it was better than idleness, vice, or 
going mad. He did, indeed, by way of turning his studies to 
account, practise the maxims painted on the crockery, but one 
page of the Bible would probably have been worth them all. 

Laveiigro continued his journey to Homcastle fair, and reached 
the crowded mart without further mishap. At the inn the animal 
in which centered all his hopes and fears was a general subject 
of attention. 

‘ ‘‘ That ’s a nice horse, young man,” said an ostler ; what will you 
take for it? ” to which interrogation I made no answer. ‘‘ If you wis!» 
to sell him,” said another ostler, coming up to me, and wiiikfhg know- 
ingly, “ I think 1 and my partners might offer you a sunirnut under 
seventy pounds to which kind of half-insinuated offer 1 made no 
reply, save by winking in the same kind of knowing manner in which 
I had observed him wink. Hather leary,” said a third ostler/ — 
ii. 55. 

The landlord of the inn showed his estimation of the animal 
by the same sort of significant signs : — 

‘ After having gone round the horse three times, he stopped beside 
me, and, keeping his eyes on the horse, bent his head towards his right 
ehoulder. “ That horse is worth some money,” said he, turning 
towards me suddenly ; to which observation I made no reply, save by 
bending my head towards the right shoulder, as I had seen him do* 
The young man is going to talk to me and my partners about it to- 
night,” said the ostler who had expressed an opinion that he and his 
friends might offer me somewhat under seventy pounds for the animal. 
^ Pooh r ” said the landlord, the young man knows what he is about.” * 
ii. 56. ^ 

In the evmniif the ostler again endeavoured to get upofi the 
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blind side of the young man, but his winks convinced him that 
he was wide awake : — 

They endeavoured to impresi^ upon me, chiefly by means of nods 
and winks, their conviction that they could aflbrd to give me summut 
for the horse ; in return for which intimation, with as many nods and 
winks as they had all collectively used, I endeavoured to impress upon 
them my conviction that I could get summut handsomer in the fair 
than they might be disposed to ofler me, seeing as how — which how I 
followed by a wink and a nod, which they seemed perfectly to under- 
stand ; one or two of them declaring that, if the case was so, it made a 
great deal of (Kfference, and that they did not wish to be any hindrance 
to me, more particularly as it was quite clear I had been an ostler like 
themselves.’ — ii. 57. 

This mute language was far easier to acquire* than the Arme- 
nian or the Welsh, and bad the peculiar advantage that without 
his saying anything it was understood to mean everything. The 
stablemen, convinced by his imitative gestures of the depth of hia 
cunning, ceased to attempt to lake him in, and treating him as one 
of the fraternity were not backward to initiate him into the tricks 
of the place in order to prevent his being taken in by others. 
The inn was full ; he slept that night in a double-bedded room, 
and after falling asleep was half awakened by his chamber-fellow 
holding a candle to his face, and exclaiming, as he dropped the 
curtain, ‘ Don’t know the cove.’ This was the son of the forger of 
those notes which had brought the student of the crockery Chinese 
into troqj)le, and, notwithstanding his parentage and his intimate 
acquaintance with the arts of roguery, he had acquired from 
experience such a strong conviction of the general advantages of 
honesty that he had the credit of being as upright a dealer as 
frequented Homcastle fair. He next day became the purchaser 
of the horse for 150Z., and Lavengro, having thus happily got rid 
of his steed and replenished his pockets, resolved to go abroad 
on a philological tour. 

Here the ‘ Romany Rye ^ concludes for the present. The 
author states in the Appendix that one of his favourite pursuits 
was ^ to hunt after strange characters,’ and it is as a series o£ 
sketches of English scenes and English people that, in our 
opinion, its great value consists. Every one acquainted with 
the lower orders of this country must pronounce the descriptions 
to be as accurate as they are picturesque. They abound in 
dramatic and delicate strokes of nature, of which no extracta 
give an adequate idea, and are painted with a force that bring, 
men, events, and prospects before the eye with the viiridness oC 
reality. In this power of verbal delineation Mr. Borrow haa 
never been outdone, bat the merit unfortunat«jly is accom«^ 
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panied with a defect. To the circumstances which give liveli- 
ness and distinctness to the picture he has too often snperadded 
insig'nihcant details which encumber his canvas. Nobody 
can produce an effect with fewlr or simpler words ; and with a 
little more discrimination of what was worthy to be recorded, 
he would never again have to complain of neglect. His descrip- 
tions of scenery have a peculiar sublimity and grace. The stamp 
of the Clteator, which is upon the prospect itself, seems trans- 
ferred to his page, and by the mere power of his expressive 
language the reader, without one word of direct moralizing, Is 
led from nature up to nature’s God. With such gifts as tliese 
Mr. Borrow may defy his critics if he will put the best part 
alone of his mind into print, and will cease to interleave passages 
which deserve to be immortal with more perishable stuff. 


Art. VII. — 1. Caravan Journeys and Wanderings in Persia f 
Her at ^ ^c. By J. P. Perrier, formerly in the service of 

Persia, 1 vol, 8vo. London, 1856. 

2. Glimpses of Life and Manners in Persia. By Lady Sheil. 
1 vol. 8vo. London, 1856. 

I T is somewhat remarkable that we should have been engaged 
in hostilities at the same time with the two most ancienU 
empires in the world; that these hostilities should have originated 
through the incapadlty, or want of discretion of our agents ; that 
in both cases the original causes of quarrel were so futile, unjust, 
and untenable, that we have been compelled to shift them to 
other grounds ; and that both wars were undertaken without the 
knowledge or consent of Parliament. We may add, there is little 
doubt that the one would have been as distinctly and empha- 
tically condemned as the other by the House of Commons, had 
there been an opportunity of submitting the facts to its calm and 
impartial consideration. 

Of the origin of the war with Persia, and of the merits of the 
case little or nothing is positively known, as the Government 
has carefully avoided discussion, and has found a thousand ex- 
cuses and pretences to withhold information from Parliament 
and the country. We shall therefore endeavour to place before 
our readers a few facts which may enable them to come to 
some conclusion on the subject — first offering a sketch of the 
country and its inhabitants. To assist us in this part of out 
undertaking we have the materials afforded by the works placed 
at the head of ibis article, both of which contribute something 
to our informatum about Persia. The author of the first on out 
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Ikt is M. Ferrier, whose work has been edited with care by Mr. 
Danby Seymour, himself a Persian traveller, who, with the 
assistance of Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir John Login, and Major 
Todd, has been able to add maliy valuable explanatory notes to 
M* Ferrier’s account of the countries which he traversed. The 
narrative, whilst characterised by most of those defects which 
usually distinguish similar narratives of the adventures of our 
somewhat imaginative neighbours, is of considerable interest and 
importance, especially at a time when we are engaged in hostilities 
with Persia, juid are entering into fresh engagements relative to 
Herat and Aighanistan. Although it does not throw much new 
light upon the manners, habits, and history of the people — already 
so minutely and ably described by a Malcolm, a Moricr, an 
Klphinstone, a Burnes, and a host of other English travellers^ — 
yet its author investigates and criticises from a new point of view 
our position in Central Asia, and furnishes us witli the opinions 
which an intelligent and observant Frenchman, not altogether 
unfavourable to us, but still essentially a Frenchman in his pre- 
judices and his jealousies, may form upon our policy in those 
regions. We may fairly attribute many adverse criticisms and 
exaggerated statements in the work before us to national rivalry, 
still it contains reflections and suggestions not unwortliy of con- 
sideration, and which it would be well for us not altogetlicr to 
lose sight of in our future intercourse with those countries. 

Lady Shell, being the wife of the British ftinistcr to the 
Persian court, resided for some time at Teheran. The high 
position of her husband enabled her to have access to the harems 
of the first families in the capital, and to visit tlie inmates of the 
^anderoon of the Shah himself. Persian nurses and servants also 
gave her an insight into manners and customs which few gentle- 
men could have obtained. She has related her adventures, and 
has given us the result of her experience in a lively narrative. 
To her description of Persian life her husband, the Minister, 
has added notes and an appendix containing much interesting 
information acquired during a long residence in the country, 
and through much experience of its people — thus completing 
and adding to the value of the work. 


♦ We are somewhat surprised to find M. Ferrier stating (p. S5) that 
travels which have been written on Persia or Central Asia, bnly twoy or at the 
utmost three, give a true and faithful picture of those countries/ No part of the 
world has been described by so many able, intelligent, and adventurous English 
traveUers— a list of them would fill a page — scarcely one of whom was not far 
better qualified for the task titan our author, l^t is true that of French tratvellers 
we have scarcely one since Tavernier who deserves meutiosu Goste and Flaudin's 
work is to a certain extent valuable arhsticaUy, bat it is yery inaccurate and 
incomplete in other respects, . , 
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Althou^^h we are accustomed to class the whole of the in- 
habitants of Persia under the general name of ‘ Persians/ it most 
he borne in mind that there are two distinct races, exclusive of 
the dependant Arab tribes, included within the actual limits of 
that ancient kingdom, differing equally in origin, in language^ 
and in character. The inhabitants of the greater ])art of the 
northern provinces, and the tribe which now furnishes the occ'U- 
pant of the throne, and for the most part the governing class, are 
of Tatar origin and speak the Turkish tongue. The chief dis- 
tinction lyetwt'en them and the Osmanli, or subject^ of the Sultan, 
is in their religion, which is a sect of Mohammedanism called 
Shiah, and in that physical difference which arises from inter- 
mixture with Persian blood. The pure Persian raee is to be 
found chiefly in the centre and south of Persia, especially in the 
province of Pars, from which is probabfy derived the name givtm 
from the earliest period to the whole empire,* and in the moun- 
tains forming its western boundary. We need only add that the 
names of Persia and Persian, as applied to the kingdom and its 
inhabitants, are as little used in the country itself as those of 
Turks and Turkey are in the Ottoman empire. Persia still bears 
its own ancient historic appellation of Iran, as the inhabitants of 
Turkey are still called by the name of the descendants of Osman. 

Mr. Disraeli, without much regard to ethnological considera- 
tions, has coi^derably confused the public mind by insisting 
upon the CaifRisian origin of the Jews. It has consec|uenUy 
bec ome somewhat <he fashion to speak of them as of the puitJ 
Caucasian stock, and to accept them as the type of human 
perfection in physical beauty and intellectual development- It 
is not our intention to enter upon the abstruse question 
the origin and connexion of races, or to investigate how far 
philological analogies may lead to the conclusion that the Semitic 
and Indo-Germanic races had not separated within a com- 
paratively recent period. Suffice it to say, that accepting the 
nomenclature of the great branches into which the human family 
is at present divided, and which, for fault of a better, must still 
be retained and undoubtedly represents a definite idea, the 
term ‘Caucasian’ is in no way applicable to the Jewish race. 
Nor, indeed, can the Jew be ts^en, under any form with which 
we are acquainted with him, whether as represented on the 
monuments of Egypt or of Assyria, or in the purest stock 
etill found, either in Europe or in Asia, as the type of phy»» 
cal beauty. In common with all the l^mitic races, he has a 

* The Gtiehre from Penis, n is well known, have retaliied ia India 

the name of * Pai»ee>^ or people of Faars, and the axicient Persian tongue Is still 
termed ‘ Pareee.’ 
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high development of^ the intellectual faculties, and especially of 
the imagination. In this respect he yields to none. But the 
well-known characteristics of the race — the sharp, hooked nose, 
the sensual lip, the peculiar foVm of the profile, are too pro- 
minent and defined for perfect beauty of features. And these 
peculiarities are not to be attributed to any intermixture of blood, 
to variation of climate, to political changes, or to social condi- 
tion. The Jew of to-day is the Jew of the Captivity, the Jew of 
the kingdom of David and Solomon. Even to this hour the 
Shibboleth might still be his password had he to cross to the 
other side of Jordan, 

If the term ‘ Caucasian ’ could with good reason be applied to- 
any race, it might be to the Persian, especially if that term be 
associated with those physical qualities which we are accustomed 
to consider as essential tef human beauty, for there is none which 
unites so many of them — a tall and commanding stature, limbs* 
of admirable proportion, features of the utmost regularity, dark 
and brilliant eyes, abundant hair of the deepest black and finest 
texture, a flowing beard, an harmonious voice. To these phy- 
sical qualities must be added great intelligence, a lively ima- 
gination, a poetic temperament, a generous disposition, courage, 
and a profound admiration for the great and heroic. Sucli are 
the natural characteristics of the purest Persian race. The out- 
ward beauty of form may still be traced by thc^raveller when- 
w^indering in the south of Persia and amidst tn? mountains of 
Luristan, as it may still be seen on the monuments of Perse- 
polis which pourtray the early inhabitants of this ancient king- 
dom. The nobler qualities, although by no means extinct, are 
^eadened by a long period of misgovernment, by an utter want 
6 { cultivation, by a debased social condition, and a corrupt reli- 
gion. The greater part of the inhabitants of the north of Persia 
and of the capital are, as we have already stated, of Tatar origin, 
and have little resemblance, either in person or in character, to 
the pure Persian,* Of this race is almost invariably the Persian 
merchant, with whom we are now pretty well acquainted in the 
bazaars of Constantinople, and the Persian diplomatist, who is- 
sent to Europe to represent the reigning Toork family of the 
Kajars. The former probably does not speak one word of the 
Persian language ; the latter uses it in his despatches and in the 

* It is curious that the traditions of Persia, embodied in the verses of the 
Persian poets, point to the ‘ Toork ’ as the perfection of beauty, as for instance the 
well-known ode of Hafiz. It is difficult to explain this fact. There can be no 
doubt that the invaders of Persia from Turkistan, within the historic period, have 
all been of the Tatar race, and have been distinguished by the characteristic Tatar 
featur^, which are by no means types of beauty. It would seem, tl^refore, that 
the epithet of * Toork * does not in this case apply to those races. 
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transaction of public business^ but prefers ifes original tongue in 
private intercourse with his friends. 

The Persian women are no less gifted than tlje men. It would 
be difficult to describe the exquisite beauty of some of the women 
of the Eelyaut, or wandering tribes, as well as of the southern 
cities — a beauty wliich is unfortunately much disfigured by the 
artifices of a corrupt taste and an inelegant attire. They dye red 
with henna (as do the men) the palms of their hands, the tips of 
their fingers, the soles of their feet, and their toes. Like most 
Easterns, they esteem large eyebrows an essential feature of a 
beautiful face, and, not satisfied with doubling th&r natural size 
by a preparation of antimony, they unite them over the nose, — a 
peculiarity, wliich, judging from the Assyrian sculptures, seems 
to have been admired in this part of Asia from the earliest 
period. The eyelids are also dyed with the black preparation of 
antirnony, not now unknown to European ladies, called kohl, 
which gives additional brilliancy and exprcssjpn to the eyes. 
They rouge and tattoo small beauty-spots on the face. Some- 
times they allow their hair to fall in long plaited tresses, but 
more usually cut it short in front, and comb it straight down to 
the eyebrows, leaving two stiff curls on each side of the face. 

Lady Slieil states that the women with whom she was acquainted 
were in general lively and clever. They are usually taught to 
read and write, to repeat the most esteemed passages from tlie 
works of the ftivourite national poets, and even in some instances 
to comj)osc verses themselves. We are afraid that the accusation 
against the ladies of the higher classes, at least in some parts of 
Persia, of an occasional indulgence in the excitement of a ‘ kef,’ 
after the true Persian fashion, is not altogether without founda^ 
tion. At any rate, If it be so, their native artists have done thenf 
much wrong in this respect, as the favourite subject of Persian 
painting is a lady in amorous converse with her lord, and raising 
the wine bowl to her lips. Lady Shell, indeed, confesses ‘that 
she once saw a princess, during a visit, with a special tea^mt by 
her side, out of the spout of which she drank from time to time. 
No one could tell what it contained. She herself declared it was 
physic.’ We are ready to believe that this ‘ physic ’ is not in 
general use, but is confined to a few who have been corrupted by 
the manners of the court. It would be well if we could say the 
same of the men. 

In Persia, as with the Turkish race under the Ottoman rule, 
intermixture with the native population, or with Georgian and 
Circassian blood, has in many instaaces removed every trace of 
those physical characteristks, which are peculiar to the Tatar 
family of nations. This is eminently the case amongst the Upper 
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classes and in the sfeyal tribe. The long-established custons 
which forbids the marriage of the Sultan of Turkey with one of 
his own subjects ooes not exist in Persia, and the most favourite 
wives of the Shah have been chosen from the daughters of the 
chiefs of the eelyaut or wandering tribes. These continual inter- 
marriages have, both in Turkey and Persia, produced a very 
handsome race, especially in the latter country ; but we question 
whether the inner organisation has kept pace with the outward 
development — both Osmanlis and Kuzzillmsh Persians, as the 
Turkish stock is called, having retained many of the defects of 
character peculiar to their Tatar progenitors. 

A half-sister of the Shah, and consequently of the mixed blood, 
is thus described by Lady Sheil : ‘She was really lovely --fair, 
with indescribable eyes, and a figure only equalled by some of 
the chef-d^ osuvres of Italian art/ But the royal family of Persia 
have always been celebrated for their beauty. It is impossible 
to imagine youi^ children more beautiful than the Persian. 

As with the men, it is amongst the mountain tribes which have 
maintained to a great extent their independence and have 
not been corrupted by contact with the vices of the city or the 
Court, that tlie women still preserve many gentle virtues and 
noble qualities. At the same time, owing to their wild and law- 
less mode of life, exposed to continual danger and mixed up in 
all the broils of the tribes, tliey soon acquire much of the vindic- 
tive and blood-thirsty spirit of the men, and are not backward in 
displaying it. The relentless and persevering manner in which a 
blood-enemy is pursued by Eastern clans is well known to all who 
have dwelt amongst them. The women are not behind the men in 
exacting the last retribution, blood for blood, given to them by tlieir 
rude and barbarous laws. Some years ago a cliief of one of the tribes 
with which we have been recently engaged in hostilities on the 
Persian coast, was proceeding from Bushire to Shiraz, arx;ompanied 
by a small body of horsemen. Attacked on the way by a neigh- 
bouring tribe, with which he had a blood-feud, he, with his fol- 
lowers, took refuge in a small tower and made a desperate defence. 
Their ammunition having been soon exhausted, he fell into the 

a s of his enemies. He was, of course, immediately put to- 
, and his heart, having been tom from his body, was roasted 
and eaten by the mother of the chief, whose blood he had some 
time previously shed. Such terrible acts of revenge are not un- 
common both amongst the inhabitants of the towns and amongst 
the tribes. The husband of a young woman of great beauty 
had teen murdered by a riv^ chief, her near relation. Although 
p^sionately attached to him, she woidd relate all the incidents of 
his deatli with graphic minuteness and extraordimii^y cahnneaf^ 
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and then, lifting up her hands to heaven, she would eacdiaim, * O' 
Ali ! O Prince of the believers 1 mayest thou deliver Hussein 
Khan into my hands, that, having cut out his heart, I may make 
it into kibabs and eat it, ere I ^ieP — a threat which she would 
undoubtedly have carried out literally had her bload-enemy fallen 
into her power. 

Notwithstanding this utter want of restraint over their wild 
passions, to be attributed to the condition and laws of nomadic 
life, the women of the tribes are generally faithful wives and 
affectionate mothers. Whilst in some instances the women have 
a bad character, and give a ‘ bad name,' as the ^Persians also 
express it, to the whole tribe, infidelity is generally punished 
amongst tlie nomade clans with instant death, and is of very rare 
occurrence. In the towns, and especially in the capital, Isfahan 
and Shiraz, the morals of both men and women are of the very 
worst d(‘sciiption. Lady Sheil hints at this state of things in 
Teheran, and states that there was scarcely a lady wiiom she 
could with propriety visit. This general corruption is to be attri-* 
l)uted to the dissolute habits of the men, the want of respect, for 
the marriage tie, and the facility of divorce. 

Marriages are of two kinds, according to the Sheeite law — one 
permanent and binding, unless dissolved by a formal act of di- 
vorce, the other contracted for a period not exceeding ninety years : 
in fact, a husband can enjoy a freehold or leasehold tenure of his 
wife. The first is called ‘ Akd,' and the wife ‘ Akdee 5' it is the 
most honourable form of contract recognised by the universal Mo- 
hanime<lan law, the numbers of wives of this class being limited, 
by virtue not of a distinct ordinaince, but of a recommendation 
of the Prophet, to four. The leasehold tenure is called ‘ Seegha,^ 
or ‘ Seegha e neved saleh,\or the ^ ninety years’ seegha.’ Altbougli 
tlie term may be so far extended, yet the limit is generally of a 
much shorter duration. Indeed there are mullahs in the principal 
cities who are ready, for a small consideration, to make out this 
contract for a month, a week, or even a few hours ; and seyicls 
and men of the law do not consider it unbecoming their station to 
avail themselves of this gross perversion of the precepts of the 
Koran. It may easily be imagined to what excesses a custcKm of 
this nature, tolerated, if not sanctioned by the law, may lead^ 

The facility of divorce, however, very much lessens the respect 
for and altogether destroys the sanctity of the institution of 
marriage in il Mohammedan countries, and tends gready to 
weaken the domestic ties. The upper and the most respectaUe 
classes seldom avail themselves of the privilege, especially im 
Turkey, and the man who* divorces bis wife, and the one who 
mar^ a divorced woman, is unfavourably looked upon* But 
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amongst the poorer classes and the tribes, and especially amongst 
the Arabs, divorces are of constant occurrence. The repetition 
three times of a certain formula suffices to dissolve a marriage, 
and the most trifling quarrel oftin leads to this result. 

Nevertheless in Persia, as in other countries, women frequently 
obtain a great ascendancy over their husbands, which is exercised 
by them in public as well as in household affairs. Lady Sheil 
mentions several instances. The influence which the favourite 
wife of Futteh Ali Shah had obtained over him is well remem- 
bered in Persia, and chiefs may frequently be found who are 
accustomed to consult their wives on all matters connected with 
the internal government of their tribes. We agree with Lady 
Sheil in thinking that among the Persian nomades the lot of the 
women is not an unhappy one. They are under little restraint ; 
they mix freely with the men without concealing their features, 
and, owing to the frequent absence of their husbands, exercise 
considerable power, the management of the affairs of the tribe 
often devolving upon them. 

There is no greater popular error as regards the East than the 
prevailing idea that Mohammedan women are deprived of their 
liberty and confined within the walls of a harem, as within a prison. 
Lady Sheil, indeed, declares ‘ that they enjoy more liberty than 
among us.’ 

Notwithstanding the latitude given to their wives — a lati- 
tude favourable to intrigue — the Persians, like all Orientals, are 
extremely sensitive on the subject of their women when a Euro- 
pean is in any way concerned. Lady Sheil describes the massacre 
of the whole Russian mission, under M. Grubraedoff, with the 
exception of one attache, some thirty years ago. The circum- 
stances which gave rise to this outbreak of popular fury arose upon 
the demand of the Russian Minister that several Georgian women, 
who were in the harem of the Shah and of his principal noble- 
men, should be delivered up to him, on the plea of their being 
Russian subjects. In a significant note to a passage in M. 
Ferrieris work (p. 153), Sir John Login confirms from his own 
knowledge a statement we have often heard repeated upon almost 
eqqj|lly good authority, that our disasters in Afghanistan were 
not altogether unconnected with the jealousy felt by the wild 
chiefs of that country of the intercourse of our officers with 
their women. It is well known that the differences between 


ourselves and Persia, which have unfortunately ended in a 
war, commenced with a lady, of whom we shall have to say 
a word hereafter. It is not perhaps inconsistent with our 
experience of human nature, and especially of that division of 
it of which we are treating, to presume that this Very 
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felt by ttie men of any communication whatever between 
their women and Europeans, is the cause of the pjreat curiosity 
shown by the former to see and converse with the forbidden race. 
Lady Slieil has described how thefladies of Teheran flocked to the 
English doctor, a privileged person in all parts of the East, under 
the pretence of consulting him upon imaginary ills, but really with 
a view to indulge an appetite, often felt in Persia, as elsewhere^ 
for gossip and scandal. Eastern women, indeed, are always eager 
to avail themselves of any excuse to see a * Frank.’ ‘You wish 
to see the women,’ said an indigenous British vice-consul to an 
English traveller ; ‘ well, keep a monkey or a peaem'k, and you 
will always have the yard of your house full of them,’ The sug- 
^stion was adopted, and with the fullest success — no husband 
* venturing to do more than remonstrate against the gratiRcation of 
so rc'asonable a curiosity as that of seeing a strange animal,^ 

The affection of Persian mothers for their male cliildren is 
very great, especially amongst the tribes. Sons are no less at- 
taclicd to their mothers, and show them every outward mark of 
deference and respect. Still to a European mother young chil- 
dren would seem to be exposed to every kind of ill-treatment 
and neglect. They are suffered to roll in the dust and mud, 
and arc kept in a state of filth and disorder, which eventually 
affects their health, and is especially injurious to the eyesight. 
But this is done with an object. The Eastern mother lives in 
continual dread of the evil eye. It is only by disRguring 
her children, by allowing them to go unwashed and in rags, 
that she can hope to avert this terrible curse. Amongst the 
iip])er classes, where it is necessary to affect some cleanliness, a 
variety of expedients are adopted to turn away the evil eye. 
A piece of garlic suspended on the forehead is considered very 
efficacious as a preventative ; or a turquoise, or some other 
jewel, hung in a conspicuous place, will frequently jjrescrve the 
child by attracting the first glance, which is considered the one 
most to be dreaded. Another superstition connected with 
children is, the attributing most of the ailments to which they 
are subject to fright, and to their having smelt certain «sweet 
odours, especially that of atta of roses. When a child is labc^r- 
ing under the latter misfortune, it is usual, if in a town, to 

* Most travellers in Persia have remarked the somewhat singular custom of 
not alluding to a woman directly by name. A hiuihand speaks of his wife as ‘ the 
mother of Ali or Ahmed/ as the case may be, her 'eldest son. Lady Sheil tells us 
that the Prime Minister always talked of his wife, who was his cousin, as ‘ the 
•daughter of his uncle/ In Turkey the wife is always alluded to under the general 
term of * the House and if you ye sufficiently intimate with a mao to inquire 
after his better half, it is always under this vague designation that you ask the 
state of her health. 
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counteract the effect of the sweet smell by placih^ the unfor- 
tunate victim for some hours in the public slaughter-house, or in 
a tannery — a most effectual an^ radical cure, as may be easily 
imagined ! 

The Persians have been not inaptly called the Frenchmen of 
the East. Their elegant manners, their wit, their levity, their 
general scepticism, their taste, their love of display, tlieir hospi- 
tality, and their cookery, give them a claim to this title as com- 
pared with the surrounding Mohammedan nations. A Persian 
gentleman is naturally polished and refined. It would be dif- 
ficult to exceed the grace of his demeanour and his courteous 
address. He is intimately acquainted with the literature of his 
country, and will embellish his conversation and his letters with , 
ready and apposite quotations from the poets of his nation. He 
will be apparently generous and unselfish. His house and its 
contents are yours. He is your servant and your dearest friend. 
He shows none of that haiughty condescension for the European 
which the best educated Turk can scarcely conceal. But habit 
and long misgovernment, the want of confidence in all around 
him, the fear of trea(;ihery, the constant example of deceit and 
falsehood before his eyes, have corrupted a character which has 
many noble qualities, and rendered him mean, treacherous, de- 
ceitful, and cruel. Some of these vices, especially a want of 
truthfulness, to be attributed to similar causes, have extended 
even to the peasantry, otherwise an honest, kind-hearted, and 
enduring race. The propensity to falsehood has become so 
characteristic of the whole Persian people that it is a proverb in 
the East. At first the traveller is exposed to continual dif- 
ficulties and mortifications from not being fully aware of the 
extent to which the habit is carried ; till at last he becomes so 
accustomed to it that, like a native of the country, he learns to 
believe exactly the contrary from that which he is told. For 
instance, if on a journey you ask a peasant the name of a village 
on the right hand, he is certain to give you for it the name of 
that on the left. Unfortunately this habit is carried far beyond 
the common intercourse of life, and is so universal, and con- 
sidered so little deserving of condemnation, that to call a Persian 
gentleman a liar to his face is no reflection whatever upon his 
character. This renders all diplomatic intercourse with the court 
of Teheran and the Ministers of the Shah difficult and uncer- 
tain in its results. 

The worst side of the character of the Persian is admirably 
described in that most amusing and witty of modem works of 
fiction, ‘ Haji Baba.’ We see him with all his wedkfiesses and 
his vices — a liar, a boaster, and a coward — liberal in professions 
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not meant to be realised — good-tempered, fond of a joke— full 
of humour, and a capital boon companion, ready to discuss with 
you a religious dogma, to get drunk upon fiery raki, or to borrow 
your money, not to be repaid. i^Ithough the sketch is as faith- 
ful as can be reasonably expected in a work of this nature, 
yet many of these vices are the result of a bad education, and 
of the low standard of morality which marks a debased social 
condition. 

Of all oriental nations the Persians have the truest feeling and 
love for poetry, and liave produced the greatest poets, I’lie Pt*r- 
sian gentleman is never at a loss for a quotation taaen from the 
works of one of the national authors. The habit is carried to such 
an extent, that verses are even introduced by Ministers into state- 
pa])ers, and into communications to foreign powers. 

Most men of education can repeat by heart the best odes of 
Hafiz and of their favourite philosophical poet — Saadi — the 
Sheikh, as he is familiarly called. Many can recite the most 
esteemed episodes of Firdusi’s great epic, the ‘ SUah Nameh,^ 
or Book of Kings. Tliis love — we might almost say ])assion 
— for poetry is not confined to the upper and educated c lasses, 
it extends to the people, especially to Ihe wandering tribes. 
In almost every village there is a reciter, who, after the labours 
of the (lay arc over, chants to an attentive and excited audience 
the verses of the national bards. Amongst the nomades it is the 
great historical ej)ic of Persia which is most relished, and is 
most eagerly listened to. The burning lines of Firdusi, which 
describe the glories of the olci I^ersian race, rouse those wdio 
claim descent from the ancient heroes of Iran to the higlu^st 
pitch of excitement and enthusiasm. Chiefs of the wild tribes^ 
of Luristan may be found who can recite for hours together 
these stirring cjiisodes, as well as the more polished odes of 
Flafiz or Saadi. The simple and nervous language of Firdusi, 
but little alloyed with that mixture of Arabic which has almost 
changed the charac ter of the old Persian tongue, is. still spoken 
by the pure Persian tribes. They can therefore feel all its beauty 
and force ; and, as his v erses treat chiefly of love, war, and the 
chace, they are well calculated to rouse the passions and excite 
the imagination of those savage men whose only occupation it is 
to make inroads upon their neighbours, and to follow the wild 
animals with which the mountain ranges of Persia abound. He 
who has seen the effect of poetry upon them can appreciate the 
effect of the Homeric ballads upon the men of ancient Greece ; 
how those immortal verses, chanted by the wandering bard, could 
excite a nation to war, or inf^el the warrior to the bloody fight ; 
how they stirred up the human heart more than the ««ounqs of 
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the trumpet, and roused that generous rivalry which led to tlie 
most heroic deeds. 

Most of the chiefs of the Perjian tribes have in their service a 
secretary, one of whose principal duties it is to recite in a kind 
of chant theji^erses of the principal poets. He accompanies his 
master in his expeditions, especially when the tribe is at war. 
After nightfall the warriors who during the day have been engaged 
in the march or in deadly combat assemble in a large circle 
lighted up by a natural torch of some resinous wood. The chiefs 
are alone seated. The armed men stand around, leaning upon 
tludr long rifles, their swarthy countenances and picturesque attire 
dimly lighted by the uncertain glare. In the midst crouches 
the mirza, who in a loud singing tone recites an episode from 
the ‘ Sliah Nameh.’ When he relates the deeds of Roustam 
his wild audience gradually become more and more excited. As 
one by one the enemies of the great national hero fall before him 
there is an increasing murmur of applause, till at last, losing all 
control over •themselves, they brandisli their swords, fire their 
matchlocks and pistols, and hurst into shouts of defiance and 
exultation. The reciter then changes the theme, and chants the 
poet’s touching description of the sufferings and unhap])y fate of 
Fericloon or Soluab. The warlike excitement of the wild group 
gradually subsides ; tears begin to roll down tlieir rude clu^cks ; 
and when he relates the lamentable death of tlic son of the 
Persian hero by the hand of his own father, who first recognises 
his offs])ring as he dies at his feet, they tear tlieir hair, beat their 
breasts, and break forth in a loud and mcdancholy wail. Going 
into battle, too, the warriors of the tribes are excited by the 
^rerscs of their great epic poet, and cheer and encourage one 
another bj' calling out the names of their favourite lieroes. 

Those who have been corrupted by the effeminacy and 
hixury of an Eastern court, or by .the vices of great cities, 
have the poetic temperament no less developed, though they 
are less affected by the soul-stirring strains of Firdusi than 
by the amatory and Bacchic odes of Hafiz and the philosophic 
couplets of Saadi. Although the Persian priesthood, in order 
to justify the national admiration for beautiful verses treat- 
ing of things forbidden by the law, place a metaphoric and 
spiritual meaning upon the odes of Hafiz which sing of wine 
and love, much as tlie Christian churches interpret the Song 
of Solomon, the people at large are well content to take them 
in their literal sense. The very paradise of happiness to h 
party of Persian gentlemen, and we believe ladies too, is to 
spread their carpets under some sba3y tree by the side of a clear 
brook, whose banks are covered by wild jonquils and hyacinths. 

There 
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There breathing the natural perfumes of the spot, inhaling tlie 
delicate herb of Sliiraz through the water-pipe hung with roses, 
and sipping small* cups of wine, they listen to their favourite 
odes, sung in a loud, shrill, quiwering voice by a lusty not 
concealing their delight, but indulging in the most lively demon- 
strations of joy, embracing one another, and overwhelming the 
songster with tender marks of satisfaction and applause? 

Malcolm, an admirable Persian scholar, has done justire in his 
history to the singular beauty and pathos of the verse of Firdusi, 
to his knowledge of the human character, to the loftiiK'ss of 
his sontliiiciits, and to his powers of descripti()ti. Hut there 
is no translation of the finer parts of the Shah Nameh whicii 
can c(mv(»y to an English critic the just claim of that work to 
be ranked amongst tlic great epics, whether as regards its in- 
trinsic merits or t!ie influence it has q;cercisod upon a consider- 
ahic portion of mankind. Vet, from the coniparativ^e simpHcit5^ 
of its language and the beauty of its images and dcseri])tioiis, it 
offers ft^wer diflicultles to a translator than most Oriental woiks 
of imagination. Tiie flowery and overdiarged phraseology 
peculiar to the East, and repugnant to an European ear, exag- 
g(‘ratcd too as it has been by those who have thereby rather 
souglit to give fin Easlcnt character to their translations tlian to 
convey to an luigllsh reader the true sense and spirit of the 
originals, has led to an unjust depreciation of both Hafiz and 
Saadi. Jloth were }>hilosophers as well as poets — both U’<*re 
men of refined and cultivated tfistes. Hafiz in his light and bril- 
liant >ers{*s frequently conveys the noblest sentiments and lli« 
most lofty ideas ; Saadi (ilythes maxims of jirofound philoso])hy 
and true morality in hapjiy metaphors and beautiful language*. 
Both are einlnoiilly adapted for quotation, and their verses em- 
body to an extraordinary degree the peculiar feelings and chnnu - 
teristics of tlm bkastern mind. It is on this account tliat tl e 
poems of Hafiz and Saadi are received as classic viorks from 
Constantinojilc to Calcutta, and are equally read and sturlied bv 
Sunnis and Shiahs, by those who abhor the religious doctriiu»s of 
the authors, and by those who profess the saipe system of plulo- 
sophy. 

A race so remarkably affected by poetry must be equally sen- 
sitive to the power of music. Still, like that of all semi-barbarous 
nations, the music of the Persians is generally rude and mono- 
tonous. It is almost invariably in a minor key, and conse- 
cjuently plaintive and soothing when the instrument is not too 
loud or shrill. This is its only merit. The science of music, 
as developed by modern art, is completely unknown in Persia, 
as in other Eastern countries. A flute, with a soft, mellow 
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tone, upon which is played a wild, melancholy air, with many 
trills and cadences, has a pleasing and even touching effect, and 
the rudest chief of a wandering tribe — one fo whom the life of a 
man is as the life of a sheep, ahd whose career has been a series 
of treacheries and murders, will cry like a child when he hears 
the sougd of an instrument which touches an inner chord, and 
produces a mysterious response which cannot be explained. In 
war the principal tribes have no music. The long straight trumpet 
is a sign of royalty, and its use by a chief would be at once 
considered a^ symptom of rebellion and a declaration of inde- 
pendence. 

Amongst other titles of the Persian to be considered the 
Frenchman of the East is his cookery. It is not surprising that 
he should succeed in this art, when princesses themselves study 
it, and are in the habit of bestowing upon favoured guests the 
triumphs of their skill. The Persian pillaw is a dish of world- 
wide reputation : even the bitterest enemies of the Shiahs, the 
Osmanli, admit its merit. It is simply a dish of boiled rice, 
over which is poured melted butter or fat (‘ chillaw' is rice boiled 
simply), eaten with some preparation of meat or vegetables ; con- 
sequently the variety of pillaws is great, but the art — and one 
hitherto unattained, as far as we are aware, by either Turkish or 
European skill — consists in the boiling of the rice and the mixture 
of the melted butter. The process is probably as simple as 
that of boiling a plum-pudding — a secret which, however, some- 
how or another, does not appear to have yet been carried across 
the Channel. In the dinners of the more refined inhabitants 
of the towns a great variety of excellent stews seasoned with 
sauces, amongst which is a delicious preparation of the juice of 
the pomegranate, accompany the boiled rice, served, however, to 
the guests on separate plates. The tribes and the poorer 
classes content themselves with meat, or fowls, plainly boiled, 
and placed in the centre of the steaming pillaw. Sometimes, 
on great occasions, almonds and raisins are mixed with the 
rice. Th.e chiefs have huge platters, which two men can 
s^rcely carry, in which a lamb roasted whole rests on a bed of 
pillaw ; this is a festive dish, when the hall of reception is full 
of honoured guests. Sometimes a monumental pillaw, of pro- 
digious proportions, is brought into the room and set before the 
guests by half a dozen meri. In the centre of a mountain of rice, 
stained a bright yellow by saffron, is a sheep roasted whole. The 
pillaw itself is a blaze of light, thrown out by little wicks of 
cotton floating in melted butter, held by half-oranges scooped 
out. This is considered a triumph df cookery. 

We have not space to enumerate many dishes which would 
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merit the consideration even of a European epicfbc. But there 
is one invariable accompaniment to all Persian dinneW^a bojwl 
of su^ar and water, which is drunk with a wooden spoon, fre*- 
quently of very elegant shape, axid of such extreme delicacy tW, 
when used, it bends almost double. 

Fruit, too, usually accompanies a dinner, and in most parts pf 
Persia is of excellent quality and flavour. The native poets 
have celebrated the produce of each district. Isfahan Imsis 
the best flavoured musk melons ; Nishapour, the largest WatOt- 
melons ; Hoi wan, the most luscious figs ; Kirmanshah, the best 
apric ots ; and Shiraz, the finest grapes. Undoubtedly Persia has 
a good right to boast. We owe to her many of our finest and 
most favourite fruits, and she still devotes more care than any 
other Eastern nation to their culture. The melons of Isfahan are 
tended with the greatest attention. In the best gardens they ate f 
placed on tiles, and turned round several ^times a-day, in order 
that each side may ripen equally in the heat of the sun* The 
result is that they probably excel in flavour any melons in the 
world. They are esteemed a great delicacy in Persia, and are 
sent as presents not only to the cities of the interior but even 
to Baghdad and the holy places of Kerbela and Nedjef in 
Arabia. 

Unlike the Turks, who dine from off a circular tray raised 
upon a stool, and upon which one dish at a time is served, the 
Persians place all tlieir dishes together upon a cloth spread over 
the floor. Those who eat crouch round upon their hams — a 
position particularly disagreeable and inconvenient — painful, 
at all times, to Europeans with tight ^continuations,’ but 
unbearably so when accompanied by the process of lifting rice 
with one’s fingers to one’s mouth. At great festivals the 
floor of the room is frequently covered with dishes, and 
the servants thread their way, generally with naked feet, 
through a forest of pillaws, soups, sweets, bowls of sour milk, 
sherbets, and candlesticks, which they do with considerable ski|l, 
waiting upon the guests without treading in the plates qr 
sweeping away their contents with their long flowing garmei^* 
During the feast the company are entertained by the shrill and 
discordant notes of boys, who sing alternately verses from the 
poets, and are accompanied by a musical instrument consisting of 
many strings, struck with a hammen Wine and ardent spirits 
are always taken by Persians and Turks before dinner, ana not 
during or after a meal. It is considered more wholesome and 
agree^le to get drunk before eating, and an Eastern never drinks 
without the intention of dping so to exeesa. Hs i^spnot niid|r- 
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stand the habit of taking wine in small quantities as a simple 
stimulant. 

Lady Shell mentions many instances of the cruelty of the 
Persians, and gives an extract®(p. 278) from an account in the 
Teheran Gazette, the * Government organ/ of the executions 
of certtiin unhappy wretches of the new sect of Babees, who 
had conspired to murder the Shah. They ‘ were divided among 
the priesthood, the doctors of the law, the chief servants of 
the court, the people of the town, merchants, tradesmen, and 
artizans,’ each class adopting, according to its tasie, some 
peculiar mo^3e of torture and execution. Amongst the illus- 
trious personages who officiated on the occasion was (we give 
the extract from the Court Journal) ‘ the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, full of religious and moral zeal, who took the first 
shot at Moolla Zeyn-uJ-abedeen of Yezd, and the secretaries 
of his department finished him and cut him to pieces/ We 
might have hoped that this was merely a figure of speech, 
such as might have been applied to Lord Clarendon and his 
under-secretary, when they ‘ cut up ’ a member of tlie opposi- 
tion who had formed part of the wicked conspiracy against her 
Majesty’s Government on the Chirm, question ; but Lady Shell 
informs us that the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, ‘a 
pious, silly man, who spent his time in conning over the tra- 
ditions of Mohammed, with averted face, actually made the first 
sword-cut at the unfortunate man, and tijen the Under-Secretary 
of State and clerks of the Foreign Office hewed their victim into 
pieces.’ (p. 277.) ‘ Moolla Fetlioollah, of Kooin ’ (continues the 

Teheran Gazette), ‘who fired the first shot which w^ounded the 
royal person, was killed tlius; in the midst of the royal (amp 
candles were placed in his body (by making incisions) and 
lighted. The steward of the household wound(*d him in the very 
pl^ce that he had injured the Shah, and then the attendants 
stoned him,’ The Shah’s .master of the horse and the servants 
of the stable, before killing another conspirator, horseshod him — 
a common mode of torture in Persia, consisting of applying 
horseshoes red-hot to the lieels, and fixing them there with nails.. 
The soldiers, the cavalry, the adjutant-general, generals, and 
colonels, each had their victim, and the artill(»rymen, having first 
dug out the eyes of Mohammed Ali of Nejjefl'abad, blew him 
away from a mortar. It would seem that the Prime Minister 
had hit upon this ingenious device of dividing the execution of 
the victims among the different departments of the state in order 
to avoid the sole responsibility of the act and to escape the 
vengeance of the Babees. • 
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It is Scarcely ci’edible that in this century a Government, in 
intimate and friendly relations with many of the civilised states 
of the world, should not only sanction such atrocities as these, but 
should officially approve theifi. Unfortunately these terrible 
punishments are not confined to the supreme government, but 
are inflicted by the petty governors of provinces, who exercise 
an almost irresponsible power, and even by private individdala 
on members of their own household. An ambassador to tMa 
country a few years ago, almost on the very first day of his 
return to Persia, inflicted tortures too horrible ^ be described 
upon his steward, who was suspected of Iiaving cliff ated l^m 
during his absence in Europe. One of tl;e most men il ess of 
these petty tyrants, and at the same time one of the most fertile 
in inventions, Mias a Christian renegade, a Georgian eunucU^ 
known as the Moataraed-ed-dowleli, long Governor of Isfahan. 
His delight was to discover some* new mode of torture to be 
practised upon the unhappy wretches who fell into his hands. 
It M^as he who built up a tower of living men near Siiiraz — 
layer upon layer being united by lime cement, the heads being 
plaf:od outwards. Some of the victims lived for many days, 
the inhabitants of the city bringing them food and water. Plant- 
ing vines, as he termed it, was a favourite amusemept ; the proc ess 
consisted in digginga hole, about three feet deep, and burying the 
c’ondfjmned, head foremost, leaving their legs to protrude from the 
grountl. To discover petty thefts or to exact information, bia 
usual -expedient was to force needles between the nails of t!ie 
fingtfrs and toes — a process producing the most excruciating pain. 

The usual mode of punishment is the bastinado, from which 
men of the highest rank are not exempt. It is inllic^ted with very 
great severity, frequently so as to render the sufferer almost a 
cripple for life, llie victim having been thrown on his belly, 
each foot is passed through a loop of strong cord, attaclicd to a 
pole, which is raised horizontally by men, who, twisting it round, 
tighten the ropes and render the feet immoveable. 1 'mo execu* 
tioners then strike the soles alternately with switches of the pome- 
granate tree, well steeped in Irater to render them supplil^ a store 
of these switches generally kept ready for use in the pond 
which adorns the court-yards of the houses of the great. The 
punishment frequently lasts for nearly an hour, or until the 
unfortunate victim faints from pain. 

The unlimited power conferred upon Persian governors is a 
source of misery and ruin to the inhabitants, and has laid waste 
the fairest provinces of the kingdom. The journal of every 
modern traveller teems with descriptions of acts of injustice 
and oppression on the part of the local authorities, of deserted 
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villages, and of whole districts rendered desolate, Persia is daily 
becoming poorer, the population is decreasing, tije most fertile 
provinces are lai^ waste, and the principal cities and towns are 
rapidly converted into burning h^ps of ruins. Since the seat of 
the government was transferred to Teheran, the ancient capital 
Isfahan has fallen to decay. The vast bazaars which, during the 
reign of the SaflFavean kings, were filled with the spices of Arabia, 
and with the richest stuffs, the produce of Persia,, of Calk, of 
Samarcand, and of India, arc now deserted. The palaces of 
Shah Abbas, with theii* gorgeously-decorated halls, their stately 
ajijenues, and beautiful gardens, are tenantless. A large part of 
the ancient city is without inhabitants, and is becoming a mere 
collection of mounds of earth and rubbish. Tabreez and the 
northern districts are somewhat richer and piore flourishing, 
owing to intercourse with the adjoining provinces of Russia, and 
to the trade with Europe, whicli concentrates there after passing 
through Turkish Armenia. This transit trade the Russians 
are endeavouring by every possible means to acquire. They 
have long been attempting to divert its present course from 
the Turkish territories to Georgia, offering to that effect peculiar 
advantages at the place of disembarcation in the Black Sea, and 
constructing wriage-roads to the interior. But it is not easy to 
turn the tide oi trade ; and notwithstanding all the difficulties of 
the route through Armenia, the lofty mountains covered during 
several months with deep snow, the want of roads, the insecure 
state of the country, and the vexations caused by quasantines 
and interference on the part of the local authorities, the caravans 
which supply Persia and the centre of Asia with British manu- 
factures and European produce load at Trebizond, and, passing 
through Erzeroom and crossing the Turco-Persian frontier at 
Bayazid, deliver their loads at Tabreez, The last war was a 
severe check upon Russian designs. It is for Turkey to take 
advantage of the opportunity she now #njoys of encouraging 
a commerce so ben^cial to her population and finances by 
sanstructing proper roads, and by affording every facility to 
a transit trade which is a fruitfuj^source of revenue, and gives 
an European importance to her Asiatic provinces. We are glad 
to learn that the report of a treaty between Persia and Russia, 
conceding to the latter the territory to the south oi‘ Mount Ararat, 
between Nakshiwan and Bayazid^ is devoid of foundation. There 
can be little doubt that Russia has long been etixious to obtain 
this district, which would enable her, in the event of any future 
quarrel with Turkey, to take possession at once, and without 
filing a shot, of the great line of cooiwuiicaticm between 
Ottoman dcmuziioiis and Persia and the centre of Asia, 
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Although the Persian peasant is industrious aaiui intelUgent^ 
the continued exactions to which he is exposed, and to which he 
submits with wonderful patience and long«^sufiering, render him 
poor, and prevent his living^ with any degree of comfort 
These exactions are innumerable. Besides the ordinary taxes, 
there are various extraordinary contributions to the state* The 
passage of troops and of officers employed by Governmeud, 
all of whom are to be fed by the villagers, many in addition 
requiring presents, is a constant source of vexation and oppres-*^ 
sion. All ambassadors and members of missions, even the 
foreign traveller, who is considered the guest oi the 8hnh, ip*e 
provided with a firman from his Majesty, which directs that 
they shall be supplied with provisions by the inhabitants free of 
expense at every town and village on their road. It is troe 
that the villagers are authorized to deduct the value from their 
yearly taxes, but their claims are seldom listened to, and excuses 
are never wanted to avoid them. British ambassadors and 
Britisli travellers generally have declined to avail thfeinselves 
of this act of bounty, so onerous upon the unfortunate subjects 
of tlie Shah, and p% for their provisions. A traveller received 
some years ago a firmjin such as we have described from the late 
King, who had ordered a mehmandar (an oiiice|a appointed to 
wait upon a guest of the state) to accompany lnm*om Kerman* 
shah, near the Turkish frontier/ to Isfahan. The traveller in- 
sisted upon not availing himself of the royal generosity, and 
upon paying at each village for the provisions he might have 
consumed. Nevertheless, rice, corn, meat, coffee, sugar, and all 
the otlier articles included in the firman — to say nothing of 
carpets and coverlets — were exacte<l from the unfortunate vil- 
lagers and loaded upon donkeys also taken from them. He 
remonstrated , with the mehmandar, but in vain. At lenp^h,. 
having commenced his journey a solitary horseman, he enteretl 
Isfahan at the head of% caravan of donkeys laden with provisions 
and other booty. He hastened to the governor, and indignantly 
laid his complaint before hiir^ The governor looked grave, swtKSe 
that the matter should be iniPnred into, and the mehmandar duly 
punished. On the following day the culprit appeared, walking 
very lame, and evidently suffering from the effects of ‘ eating ‘ 
stiek.^ ^ Sahib 1* said he, with a doleful countenance, ^bmv 
could you bring this trifling matter to the notice of the governor? 

I am a poor man, and the little money I could have maderhy 
selling that which the Shah had of his generosity bestowril npte 
you, and which ym were too magnanimous to rebuke, 
have been of itifioite service to me. Besides, you; shon^ 
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had your share of the profits. Now all will go to the gorcrnor* 
who is rich beyond measure, and doesn’t want it. The p<K)r 
people whom you, thought to serve will never receive any part 
of their property ; I have eaterf stick, and you have lost at least 
five tomans.’ 

Thi number of the gi'eat and the holy who feed upon the tax- 
payer in Persia is enormous. Tiie governors of provinces and 
of cities, men in authority of every degree, the regular troops 
and the irregular cavalry, all look to the unfortunate villager to 
supply their iiumerous wants. To these must be added a swarm 
of rnollahs, or men of the law and of religion, seyids, or descend- 
ants of the Prophet, and dervishes or wandering fanatics ; all of 
whom lead a life of complete idleness, and must be fed and sup- 
ported by those who labour. They are like a flight of locusts in 
the land. Such a state of things is as bad as that which exists 
in the Catholic country most abounding in priests and monks. 
Any one acquainted with the condition of the Roman states in 
which this crowd of idlers and paupers prey upon the industrious 
classes, may form some idea of the curse which weighs upon 
a population like that of Persia. No Ml)hainmednn country 
abounds more in pretended descendants of the Prophet. Tlie 

f een tuvbagjjr- their distinctive mark — is seen everywhere. 

xemption from* taxes and military service, and claims to the 
support and charity of all good Mussulmans, are strong induce- 
ments to assume tliis holy character. It is evident that but a 
small proportion of those who claim the descent have any of the 
sacred blood in their veins. In Turkey, the privileges which 
they laid claim to have long since been abolished, and the seyids 
have consequently fallen into disrepute. 

The dervishes of Persia are a singular race, and deserve a 
notice. They are divided into several sects. All arc more or 
less Freetliinkers, and many even openly deride the precepts of 
Islam, although religious ejaculations ^ continually in their 
mouths. They wander from place to place, levying contributions 
in money and in kind upon faithful ; rioting, feasling, 
drinking, and smoking opium cither intoxicating herbs. A 
common habit with them, as a means of extorting money, is, to 
seat themselves at the entrance to a house, pitch a small tent, and 
lay out a little garden in front of it, in which they sow corn or 
plant flqwers. Tliey then ask for a certain sum, threatening to 
remain until it is paid. In order the better to enforce their 
demand they pass the greater part of the twenty-four hours in 
shouting at the top of their voice, or in blowing a cowVhorn, 
which sends forth the most discordant noises. The inmates oFi 
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the dwelling, not daring to drive away or to ill treat so sacred 
a cljar»*icter, are at length driven, by this incessant turmoil, into 
coming to terms, and generally finish by paying the money* 

The dervishes are frequently •very merry jovial fellows, and 
not unpleasant companions, although uncommonly dissolute in 
their habits. They often travel together in a company, and enjoy 
life to their heart’s content. Tlieir dress is highly picturesque, 
Tiiey allow their hair to fall in long curls and tresses upon their 
shoulders from beneath a tall red embroidered cap. The skin 
of a lion, panther, or gazelle, is generally thrown across their 
Ihoulders, and they carry an iron mace or hatcfiet of curious 
shape. The outer shell of a cocoa-nut, elaborately and sometimes 
tastefully carved, is suspended round their necks, and is used for 
receiving contributions or for drinking. The loose Persian gar* 
meats of gay colours, completes their wild and fanciful costume. 
It is usual to find a dervish in the retinue of most great men, to 
whom lie acts as jester or buffoon, taking part in their drunken 
orgies, 

Altliough the Persians are outwardly strict Mohammedans and 
adhere to the forms prescribed by their religion more closely 
than the Turks, they are not unwilling to discuss religious ques- 
tions with Christians, and in many instances do jmt attemjrt to 
disguise their contempt for the faith which th^ profess. A 
Persian gentleman will seldom venture in public to dip his hand 
into the same dish with an European, or to smoke the same pipe, 
but lie will eagerly enter into a discussion with him upon the 
dogmas of Islam and Christianity ; and will permit him to use 
arguments and make reflections which in Turkey would bo 
considered little less than open blasphemy. Even the priests 
will frequently enter into, and even seek, these discussions, 
Soofeeisin is by no means uncommon in Persia, and we have froJii 
Lady Sheil an interesting account of the sect of Babees, whose 
doctrines, notwitbstaii^ng the persecution to which their pro- 
fessors have been subjected, appear to have spread widely. 
They are, according to Lady Sheil, a kind of socialism and com- 
munism, The founder of th# sect, one Seyid Ali Mohammed, 
a native of Shiraz, was put to death in Tebreez, but his disciples 
have not decreased ; and in a country in which political nwolutions 
are of frequent occurrence, and the people eagerly avail themselves 
of any excuse to throw off the oppressive rule of their governors, 
it is not improbable that the sect may spread and that an exten- 
sive movement against the Shah may ensue. One of the pecu-^ 
liariti<^ of the Babees is their intense hatred of Mohamxnedan*, 
whom they slay without mercy when they fall into their handiU 

Besides the exactions of the legalised plunderer, the unhappy 
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villagers in most parts of Persia are subject to the depredations 
of the Eelyaut or wandering tribes. There are few districts in 
the kingdom which are not within the reach of these marauders. 
The Persians to the south of Caspian are ex]W)sed to the 
incursions of the I'urcomans, who, sweeping down in large bodies 
upon the villages, carry their inhabitants into hopeless slavery. 
Many thousands of these unfortunate creatures languish in the 
deserts of Khiva and undergo the most cruel sufferings. The 
Turcoman justifies these man>hunts on the plea of religious 
differences, tli^ Persians being Shiahs and consequently th' 
lawful prey of the Soonl. The inhabitants of the west of Persi 
are exposed to the attacks of Kurds and Lurs, who, descending 
id large well-armed bodies from their inaccessible mountains, 
scour the plains, plundering the villages and driving away the 
flocks. Unlike the Turcomans, however, they do not carry off 
the inhabitants themselves. 

As it is with the mountain tribes, known as Lurs, that our 
army will be chiefly brought into contact, should the war be 
continued and the basis of operations be removed, as it has been 
announced, to Mohamrah, we will give a slight sketch of their 
condition and manners, and of the country which they inhabit. 

The great fountain system of Western Asia, which has its 
nucleus in the lofty peak of Mount Ararat, divides itself into two 
distinct branches, one taking an easterly course nearly across the 
continent, the other stretching to the south, forming the boun- 
dary between Turkey and Persia, and then dividing Persia 
herself into two separate parts. This southern range is inhabited 
by Kurds and Lurs, who appear to be of the same ancient 
race, speak dialects of the Persian tongue, although these dialec ts 
have some strongly-marked differences, and resemble each other 
in most respects in their manners and mode of life though not 
in dress. They are almost entirely nomades, living in black 
goat-hair tents, and possessing large flockiH^nd herds; ieven those 
who have settled in villages have not entirely renounced their 
wandering habits, but usually spend some months of the year 
under canvas. Both are equally addicted to habits of robbery 
and rapine, and are little disposed to cultivate the soil, except 
for the purpose of supplying their immediate wants. Their wild 
and predatory life renders them fierce, vindictive, and cruel. 

The Kurds are chiefly subjects of the Porte, and with theni 
our troops will have nothing to do ; they dwell far too much to 
the northwards. The Lurs inhabit the lofty mountains over- 
hanging the low country bordering on the Persian GulC The 
plains are chiefly inhabited by Arak^ tribes under Persian rule, 
and it is mostly with them, except in the battle of Khoshab, 
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when we were met by Tcgulmr Persian troop#, ibat we hare 
hitherto been engii|ed in hostilities, as they form the popula- 
tion of Bttshire ai^ the coast. ^Tbey are far less warlike and * 
formidable than the mountaineers, who furnish the bravest attd 
the best armed irregular cavalry of Persia. 

Although there is undoubtedly much poverty and want amongst 
these nomadic tribes, it is difficult to imagine a life more corn** 
pletely independent or which promises so much physical enjoy- 
ment. By varying their places of encampment according to thO 

t asons of the year they enjoy a continual temperate climate. In 
e midst of summer they pitch their tents on the highest slopes of 
the Zardeh Kuh, where the snow lingers throughout the year } 
as the summer draws to a close they drive their flocks from- 
the mountain-tops towards the lower pastures. They gradually 
descend as the autumn advances, and the time winter sots in 
they find themselves in the warm plains or sheltered valleys 
watered by the Karoon and other great rivers flowing from the 
mountain ranges. They return again to their yilaks as the warm 
weather approaches. They thus secure an almost perpetual spring 
and constant pasture for their sheep and cattle. 

The largest and most important tribes inhabiting the moun- 
tains of Luristan are the Bakhtiyari and the Fslili, which are 
subdivided into a great number of septs, each having its own 
petty head. Neither of these tribes has ever, as far as we are 
aware, been brought under the rule of one chief. Tlie Faili 
were divided until recently between three principal families ; the 
Bakhtiyari likewise acknowledged three chiefs, of whom Mo- 
hammed Taki Khan was for many years the most powerful. 
By his vigour, his abilities, and the justice of his rule, he had 
brought a larger portion of the tribe under his immediate au- 
thority than had probably ever before been united under the 
sway of q|ie chief. He is said to have been able to raise at on^ 
time nearly twenty tbihsand irregular horse and foot. 

The Eelyaut generally choose for their encampment sonmshel*^ 
tered spot, in which a bright clear brook flows through a gltiti 
rich in grass and enamelled with flowers, Ibeir tents are so 
placed that they can lead a stream of water through them ; and, 
hy raising or closing the side curtains, command a continual 
shade and the free passage of the refreshing breeze. There atO 
few who have experienced the enjoyments of this life under 
Canvas who do not look back to it with delight. The vigor- 
ous health, the flow of spirits, the feeling of independence whteb 
accompany it, can never be experienced within the walls of a 
city. At night a carpet, dsually spread on the greensward out- 
side the tent, serves as a bed ; you watch the silent stars as they 
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glide insensibly down the deep-blue vault, or rise in the distant 
east. We need not be surprised at the repugnance of the wan- 
derer, whether he be Bedouin or Lur, to the life of the citizen, 
or at his ardent longing for fiis native independence, when* 
confined within the walls of a town. 

The seeming monotony of a nomade life is varied in many 
instances by those ‘ chapaouls,’ or forays, for which the Lurs 
have so formidable a reputation in Persia. During the rule of 
Mohammed Taki Khan these predatory excursions had been 
suppressed in ^he tribes under his control. He had endeavoured 
and not without success, to turn their attention to agriculture ani 
settled pursuits. The severity with which he punished robberies 
and pillage had given security to the mountains and neighbour- 
ing provinces, and, as his followers declared, a man might wall 
from one end to the other of his territories witli a bowl full ol 
gold in his hand. But as other chiefs still engaged in practices 
so congenial to their nature and habits, we may describe the 
manner in which these expeditions are conducted. 

A chief who makes a profession of these forays, should have 
a ‘ Diz.* The mountains of Lurisfan possess several of these 
fastnesses, which from time immemorial have served as places ol 
safety i or such independent freebooters. A ‘Diz^ is a natural 
stronghold rising precipitously in the middle of a valley or of 0 
small plain, and inaccessible on all sides except by artificial 
means. To be perfect, it should have a small table-land on the 
summit, with springs of water, and sufficient pasture to main- 
tain a few sheep and oxen. The top is reached by ropes, o] 
by ladders which can be removed by those above. The ownei 
of such a ‘ Diz/ with the distrust natural to men leading this 
lawless life, rarely allows any one but bis wives and children, and 
three or four trustworthy attendants, to ascend to the summit. 
The brotiiers and male relations are, of course, strictly excluded 
for fear of treachery. Upon it the black testis pitched,^ or a rude 
bouse is constructed. Such a position is impregnable to the 
tribes, who are without means of attack, and might probably 
resist the assault of Persian regular troops, though it could offer 
but little resistance to European skill. 

Tlie objects of a foray are either to intercept a caravan, or to 
drive off the cattle and flocks of the villages or of a neighbouring 
*tribe. Tmvellers and an occasional peasant are merely picked 
up, as godsends,, by the way. The skill and audacity with which 
these forays are conducted are sometimes very remarkable. A 
body of twenty or thirty horsemen will frequently perform a 
journey of several days through thickly-peopled districts in search 
of plunder. A party of Bakhtiyari have been often known to 
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fall upon a caravan in the vicinity of Yezd and Shiraa. They 
rarely take provisions with them, relying upon what they can 
obtain by force from the villagers. Tlie suddenness of their 
attacks, their courage, and the inevitable fate which awaits those 
who resist them, have made the Bakhtiyari the terror of the 
unwarlike inhabitants of the plains. No road is considered secure 
from them, and the mere report of a marauding party being abroad 
is sufficient to interrupt the communication between the largest 
towns. 

k Caravans offer rich prizes. The presence of a j^rty of Bakh« 
Ryari horsemen inspires so much terror, that resistance is very 
rarely attempted. The plunderers, in carrying off their booty, 
frequently resort to ingenious expedients to avoid discovery and 
pursuit. On one occasion, Jaffer Kooli Khan, a well-known 
Bakhtiyari chief, stopped a caravan nfear the gates of Isfahan, 
laden, amongst other goods, with bales of women’s dresses and 
veils, which in Persia completely cover the features and tlie 
whole person. Dressing up the travellers in this female attire, 
he threatened them with instant death if they attempted to betray 
their real character, and returned boldly through towns and vil- 
lages to his mountains, giving out that he and his followers were 
pilgrims from the holy cities. 

But the excitement of plundering a caravan is small when 
compared with that of driving cattle, the usual exploit of these 
inarautlers. The first is, after all, but robbery on a large scale, 
with little risk — the deed of the highwayman without the prospect 
of the halter. The other more resembles war, with its dangers 
and its risks ; and has, therefore, in all such barbarous countries 
been considered an honourable exploit. The docks and herds 
thus taken are usually feeding near an encampment or a vil- 
lage, On the appearance of strange horsemen the shepherd 
at once takes to his heels and alarms the matchlock-men of 
his community or tribe. Even should the owners be absent on 
some similar occupation, driving off large flocks df sheep or 
herds of cattle is a slow process, and they return to dispute the 
prize before it is fairly carried out of their reach. A scene of 
indescribable confusion then ensues. The women usually follow 
at a little distance, filling the air with the shrillest and most 
discordant cries. The men fire upon one another, or engage iti 
single combat. The animals, terrified at the noise, or wounded 
by the random shots, rush wildly about, and are soon scattered 
over the country. The retiring horsemen endeavour to keep 
them together and to drive them forward* A, cloud of dust sodll 
covers the belligerents and the booty 5 and the pursuers, unless 
Vol* m.^No. 2 m. 2 m in 
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in considerable force, are generally well satisfied if they are able 
to collect the stragglers and to rescue them from the invaders. 

The life we have described i#. pretty well that which was led 
by the chiefs of the Scottish clans before they were reduced to a 
state of full obedience to the law, and were embued with a proper 
respect for their neighbours’ property. We can easily imagine 
the delights and excitement of a raid across the border, or of a 
descent from the Highlands into the Lowlands in search of cattle. 
Expeditions of this kind were not looked upon in the light of a 
common roblx^ry, but as fair acts of war, in which a man’s lif||| 
was staked, and which were either reprisals or expensed those who 
undertook tliem to similar attempts. Such habits are not very 
consistent with that respect for other men’s goods which consti- 
tutes the first obligation of the citizens of a civilized state. But it 
is not altogether without" its good side, and the noble qualities 
which this wild and independent life developed have furnished 
some of the most delightful themes to the pen of the gentlest 
and most high-minded of our modern writers of fiction. It is 
only by living amongst tribes which have still the same social 
constitution, and are still influenced by the same feelings, that we 
can fully understand the state of society which existed in Scotland 
some centuries ago, or enter fully into its spirit, Mr. Macaulay’s 
description of the Highland clans, in his last published volumes 
of the History of England, is written without a true appreciation 
of the condition and institutions of clanship and the mode of life 
lo which they necessarily give rise. 

The ability and firmness with which Mohammed Taki Khan 
ruled the large portion of the Bakhtiyari under his sway, had 
rendered him very powerful, and consequently exposed liim 
to the jealousy of the Persian Government. It is fortunate 
both for the Sultan and the Shah that the great tribes com- 
prising the bravest and most warlike of their subjects, are so little 
united amongst themselves, that they never combine to throw off 
the yoke which they all equally abhor. The same policy has 
always been successfully pursued by Eastern monarebs in govern- 
ing these formidable clans. Their mutual jealousies are skilfully 
fomented, and a rival chief, generally a member of the same family 
as the actual ruler, is carefully kept to be used the moment the 
^ one in power gains too much influence, or threatens to be danger- 
ous to the government. By these means the strength of the tribe 
is weakened, all improvement is checked, and the country is kept 
in a continual state of anarchy and misrule. 

The fate of Mohammed Taki Khan was that of ^most every 
chi^f who has risen to power in Turftey or Persia and has sought 
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to ameliorate the condition of those under his sway. Having 
attained the object of his ambition, he had turned bis attention 
to the improvement of the counjry over whi(‘.h he ruIcKK Vil- 
laores had been founded, security enforced, the cultivation of iiekls 
and gardens was rapidly increasing, and the tribes were governed 
with mildness and justice. Tliis able chieftain was even inedi* 
tating the introduction of commerce into bis territories, previously 
almost inaccessible to the niercliant, the establishment of a com«- 
irmnication with the British territories in India for the purposes 
jbf ti-adc, and the opening of the great rivers which •flow through 
one of the richest districts in I^ersia, and of the roads which lead 
directly from it to Isfahan and the centre of the kingdom. But 
such schemes w'ere more than enough to excite the jealousy and 
suspicion of the Persian government. On the pretence that there 
were arrears of revenues to collect in fChuzistan and amongst 
the tribes, a Persian army under the Moatamed-ed-Dowleh was 
marched through the mountains of Luristan, Mohammed Taki 
Khan was not .blind to the object of this expedition, hut hesitated 
to declare himself in open rebellion by attacking the royal troops 
in the mountain defiles, when they were at bis mercy.’ Once in 
the low country, the Persian commander commenced the usual 
intrigues. The rival chief, kept in reserve, wfis artfully ])Ut for- 
ward, the various trioes were tampered with, and one by one in- 
duced to desert their former master. At last, Mohammed Taki 
Khan liirnself having been led by oaths on the Koran and even 
on the Bible, the general of the Persian regular troo]>s being 
a Christian, to visit the Persian camp, he was, of course, treach- 
erously thrown into chains. A series of misfortunes then befell 
his family, who at last were compelled to surrender themselves 
to the Persian government. They were taken to Teheran, where 
they still pine in captivity, the chief himself having died some 
three or four years ago.*** 

Such was the fate of one who might have rendered essential 
service to his country, and who combined pre-eminently those qua- 
lities and virtues which should distinguish the chieftain of nomade 
tribes, with fewer of those faults and vices almost inscpaiahle from 
such a state of society than men in his position usually possess. 

♦ An article has recently appeared in the ‘Itevue des deux Mfjndea* oit 
the English policy in Persia, and the origin of the present war, by M. 
Flandin, in which this chief and the expedition which led to his capture arc alluded 
to. This account is false from beginning to end, and is an examjple of the 
manner in which a narrow-minded Frenchman wilftilly perverts history and 
distorts facts when he is unravelling some of those deep-laid sohemea fo« nnU 
versal dominion which are attributed to perBdious Albion, and to whldi 
tunatelif dm injusdee of our proeeedings, in such eases as the Chinese and PoOsliisi ^ 
wars, gives some colour of truth. 
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Such men have not been rare in the history of the independent 
tribes of Turkey and Persia, and they have generally ended like 
Mohammed Taki Khan. It is remarkable that, notwithstanding 
the examples daily before their eyes, notwithstanding their family 
traditions, which relate how their ancestors have, one by one, been 
the victims of the treachery of an unscrupulous government, they 
all fall into precisely the same snares, and share the s^me fate. 

To the west of the Bakhtiyari mountains is the ancient province 
Susiana, now called Khuzistan. It is chiefly inhabited by Arabs, 
some settled kn towns and villages, others still pursuing 
nomadic life of their forefathers, and stretches from the moun- 
tains to the Euphrates and the Persian Gulf, At this moment 
it is of peculiar interest to us, as we learn that we are to occupy 
the Arab town of Mohamrah, which is situated not far from 
the mouths of the Euphrdtes, at its junction with the Karoon, and 
is the strategical key to the whole province. No part of the Per- 
sian empire is more favoured by nature than Khuzistan. It is 
intersected by three large navigable rivers ; and although mis- 
government and neglect have reduced it to a desert, yet its soil is 
most fertile, and admits of easy irrigation. The plains are exposed 
to intense heat during summer, but the climate is not unhealthy, 
and cultivation would of course render it less so. The province 
now contains but two considerable cities, STmshter and Dizful. 
Mohamrah is an insignificant place, only rendered important by 
its admirable position at the mouths of two great navigable rivers ; 
one leading into the heart of Turkey in Asia, the other flowing 
through the richest districts of Persia. The place was founded 
by the Sheikh of the Chaab or Kiab Arabs, The facility of 
access from the Persian Gulf, and the smallness of the dues levied 
by the Arab chief, rendering Mohamrah almost a free port, con- 
tributed much towards reducing Busrah to its present desolate 
condition. The Turks, jealous of the rising prosperity of the new 
town, and claiming as Turkish territory the delta upon which it 
was built, attacked and destroyed the place. This and other acts 
of aggression almost led to war, which was only averted by the 
intercession of England and Russia, under whose mediation a 
treaty was concluded between the two Mohammedan Powers. 
By this treaty the general boundaries between the two empires 
were fixed, and Mohamrah, with- the left bank of the Sbat-el- 
Arab, or united waters of the Euphrates and Tigris, as far as that 
port, were given to Persia. 

It is evident that the possession of Mohamrah would place in 
the hands of the British commander the key to. the whole of 
Khuzistan, and would enable him \o occupy an important pro- 
vince, Bushire is a port of no great value, nolwilhstandiiig its 
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reputation. To advance into the interior through the pastes would 
involve great risks. Lofty and precipitous ranges of mountains run 
parallel with the Persian Gulf a^d must be crossed before Sbiras 
can be reached. Tiiey are inhabited by warlike tribes and furnish 
no resources to an invading enemy. We think, therefore, that Qe» 
neral Outram has done wisely in preparing to occupy Mofiamrah 
and to ent^Khuzistan. The most favourable time of the year for 
an expedition into that province is the spring. When advancing 
inland hi; would have the advantage, owing to the rising of the 
rivers, of abundant water-carriage ; the fertile plains would fur* 
nish him with forage for his horses; and by entering into friendly 
relation with the -Arab tribes he could obtain ample supplies 
of sheep or cattle. 

It would be difficult to describe the beauty of these {plains in 
the spring time. Tlie first showers* bring forth the young 
grass ; in a few days the face of the country is clothed with the 
<le(‘pc‘st green, varied by innumerable flowers of the richest hue. 
Soon will grass and flowers attain a height almost unknown in 
our clime; the horseman can scarcely make his way through 
tliem, and is almost lost in their luxuriance. At this time, too, 
the rivers, swollen by the rains and by the melting of the 
mountain snows, could be ascended without difiiculty by steamers 
of considerable size. Even after the fall of the waters Captain 
Selby, accompanied by Mr. Layard, who had previously sur- 
veyed and examined the Karoon, as well as the means at his 
command and the then state of the country would allow, were 
n,ble to reach Shushter and to ascend a considerable portion of 
the river of Dizful in a steamer but ill adapted to inland navi- 
gation. 

But we fervently hope that there will be no need of any 
farther operations, and that we shall shortly learn that hostilities 
have been suspended and peace concluded. After what we have 
said of the condition of Persia, and of that oppression and mis- 
Tule which has reduced one of the richest kingdoms of the 
world to the condition of a desert, and one of the most indus- 
trious and intelligent of nations to utter misery and want, we 
shall not be accused of any partiality towards the Persian 
government if we denounce the war in which we have been 
engaged as unjust and impolitic. We so denounce it, on the 
same, considerations, and for the same reasons that we pro- 
test against the war with China. Wc cordially agree with Mr. 
Macaulay, when he describes, in referring to Sir John Mal- 
colm’s defence of the deceit practised upon Omichuiid, ^ that 
English valour and English? intelligence have done less tp ^tei^ 
and to preserve our oriental empire than English veracity/ and 
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that ‘ the greatest advantage a government can possess is to be 
the one trustworthy government in the midst of governments 
which nobody can trust/ The^e arc opinions worthy of a British 
statesman ; a policy based upon them would be as wise as it would 
bo befitting a great Christian country like England, Unfor- 
tunately we have violated these principles in both wars in 
which we are now engaged — in both we have shqjwn ourselves 
unjust, untruthful, and arrogant. Both will tend to damage most 
materially the high character for truth and justice ^liich has 
hitherto pre-eminently distinguished this country, and to which 
we owe the strength and prosperity of our Eastern empire and 
tlie prestige which we have obtained amongst Eastern nations. 
That prestige has been of late years seriously affected by the 
misconduct and want of temper of our agents, and the open 
avowal of that principle, so immoral and so impolitic, which 
the Prime Minister of England did not nevertheless hesitate 
publicly to adopt in one of his speeches at Manchester during 
last autumn, — that in dealing witli Eastern nations we are not 
bound by the same laws of right and wrong as in treating 
with Christian states. Against such a doctrine it is the duty of 
all Englishmen to protest, as diametrically opposed to the spirit 
of that religion and civilization, of which we jwofess to be the 
pioneers, and as one best calculated to lead us into continual 
dissensions and wars, and ultimately to shake to its very founda- 
tion our dominion in the East. It is a doctrine which we are 
not surprised to see professed and eagerly d^nded by consuls 
and other agents who do no honour to the British name, and 
who find a profit to their interests and to their dignity in con- 
sidering themselves above all law and in treating those with whom 
they are brought into contact with injustice and contempt. Sup- 
ported at home, they can defy the just remonstrances of those 
whom they ill-treat, can play the petty despot, and are beyond 
the reach of the public opinion of their country. 

Even missionaries, we regret to add, arc not altogether exempt 
from this charge. An old priest? of this class once laid before a 
traveller an elaborate scheme he had framed for converting the 
Nestorians. Owing to the barrenness of their mountains and the 
excessive rigour of their climate, some of these Christian tribes 
are compelled to descend into the Persian plains during the 
winter. Our friend’s happy thought was to induce the autlmrities 
not to permit this annual migration until the Nestorians con-* 
sented to embrace Roman Catholicism, hoping thus to starve 
them into the true faith, ‘But,^ it was object^ ‘surely the 
precepts of Christianity do not autHorise such meaxm of conver- 
sion,’ ‘ Ah, bah I * exdaimcd he, ‘ cm qoeste bestie nm si fa 
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tante cerimonie’ (with such beasts one does not stand upoii 
ceremony). We seem to have adopted, in dealing with Kastem 
states, tile doctrine of the good old priest, and the well-known 
maxim of the buccaneer — ‘ No faw across the Line I ' In illus** 
tration, let us in a few words relate the history of the Persian 
war. 

An employe of rank, named Mirza Hashim, has a differenee 
with his government. Afraid of ill-treatment, he ^ies from his 
house to that of the British Minister, wliich is considered in 
Persia ‘ bast,’ that is, a place of refuge which cannot be violated* 
Mr. Murray, who from the consul-generalship ^n Egypt bad 
recently been removed to Teheran, in order to extend our pro- 
tection ])ermanently to the Mirza, hit upon the expedient of 
naming liim British agent at Shiraz. We had, in 1841, con- 
cluded a treaty with Persia, which expressly forbade our having 
an agent in any places except Tabriz, Teheran,|^aiid Bushire* 
Mr. Murray was therefore not only violating the treaty, but had 
selected for an appointment, under any circumstances unjustifi- 
able, a subject of the Shah, against whom there was cause of 
complaint. Tlie Persian Minister not unnaturally declared that, 
whilst Mirza Hashim remained under the British Minister's roof, 
he should not be molested, yet that, being the Shah*s subject, as 
soon as he left it he should again be considered as amenable to 
the laws of tiie land. 

Now, Mirza Hashim had a wife who was not only of the 
blood-royal, but connected even more intimately with the Shalt 
by marriage. This lady was suspected of having had relations 
with a member of the British mission — not with Mr. Murray, 
as has been stated probably in order to enable Lord Palmer- 
ston to give the accusation an indignant and triumphant denial. 
Whether the insinuation be true or false, there is no doubt 
that the charge was generally believed in Teheran. Her brother 
— as he had a right to do, according to the customs of the 
country — seized Lis sister and placed her in his harem (not in 
a prison, as unfairly stated 1^ Lord Clarendon in the House ef 
Lords), declaring that, whether Mirza Hashim went to Shiraz or 
not, his wife, a princess, should not be left abroad, to brnig 
discredit upon the royal name. 

Some angry correspondence ensued, which we have reason tn 
believe was embittered by much misrepresentation and solkie 
mistranslation. Finally. Mr. Murray submitted an ultimatum^ 
upon the acceptance oT which depended his departure from 
Teheran, and the rupture of relations with this country. It CCNI- 
sisted of three demands:— ylst, that Mirza Hasbim^s wife sbayd 
be delivered up to the British Mission ; 2iid, that he sbotiild Ife re- 
cognised 
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co^ised as British agent at Shiraz ; and 3rd, that both the Shah 
and his minister should rirtujilly offer an apology for the insuUs 
offered to the British Minister. The time given by Mr. Murray 
for accepting these terms having elapsed, he lowered his flag 
and quitted the capital. We have been assured that within half 
an hour after the time fixed for the acceptance of the ultimatum 
had expired, the French Minister, who had been endeavouring to 
effect an amicable termination of the quarrel, brought Mr. Murray 
his own terms accepted by the Prime Minister. 

It must be^ remembered that as yet the question of Herat 
had not been mooted. This trumpery and undignified quarrel, 
brought about by the mischievous influence of certain persons 
connected with the Mission at Teheran, who had private pique 
to gratify and private interests to promote, occurred at a time 
when this country was engaged in its great struggle with Russia, 
and when, i%all probability, the seat of war would speedily be 
transferred to Asia, where the alliance of Persia would have" 
been of the utmost importance to the Allies, and might have 
decided the issue of the war. If we are credibly informed, 
there was at that very time, the draft of a treaty in the English 
and French Foreign Offices, approved by Persia, providing for 
an alliance, offensive and defensive, between her and the Allies. 
What will be thought of the discretion and temper of a British 
representative who at such a moment laid tlie foundations of a 
war upon grounds so utterly ridiculous and untenable? We will 
venture to assert there is not one demand in Mr. Murray’s 
ultimatum which an upright and conscientious Minister would 
have approved or enforced. 

Not long after Mr. Murray’s depjirture, which was accompanied 
by the usual threat of occupying Karak, and after instructions had 
been given to prepare an expedition to the Persian Gulf,* there 
began to be rumours of movements in Afghanistan, and reports 
reached 1 eheran that the English were inviting Dost Mohammed 
Khan to invade the territories of the Chief of Herat. We have 
not space to go fully into the complicated questions of Eastern 
politics connected with Persia’s claims upon that city, or to 
inquire how far those claiffis may be justified. Many reasons 
besides those of a merely political nature rendered the posses- 
sion of Herat a question of great national interest in Persia. Its 
inhabitants, being Shiahs, and of the same Mohammedan sect as 

^ — 

* In a debate in the House of Commons on the Persian question, raised by 
Mr. Layard in the beginning of March of last year. Lord Palmerston admitted 
tlmt some vessels of war had been ordered up to^ushire, but only, he declared, to 
protect British subjects — what British subjects m did not state. At that time 
nothing was known of any design of Persia upon Herat. 
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the Persians, are ill-treated and oppressed, and ev^n sold into 
slavery, by their rulers, who are of the Sunni faith. An expe- 
dition consequently against Herat has always been popular in 
Persia, and has been considered somewhat in the light of a holy 
war. The Persians, moreover, look upon Herat as an integral 
part of the empire. It has, however, been the policy of England 
during the last fifty years to protest against this claim, and to 
enforce the protest by an appeal to arms. 

In January 1853 Sir Justin Sheil obtained from tbe Persian 
Minister a kind of undertaking which has beep incorrectly 
called a treaty and an agreement. This document, whicli was 
only signed by the Persian Minister, had never been submitted 
to Parliament, nor had it been made public before the war with 
Persia broke out. Its existence is now only officially known 
through the Governor-General of India’s Proclamation of war 
against Persia. A more slovenly, unintelligible instrument we 
venture to say could scarcely be found in the archives of our 
Foreign Office. It states on what occasions Persia might send 
her troops to the territory of Herat, points out when she is to 
withdraw them, and limits her right of interference in its afiairs 
to that which existed during the lifetime of Yar Mohammed, 
without in any way pointing out what that interference was, or 
making any reference to many contingencies which common 
foresight should have taught us must inevitably arise between 
two such States. It ended by declaring * that if any f(»reign 
Power, such as the Afghans or others, should wish to inter- 
fere with or take possession of Herat, tlie Britisii Government, 
on the requisition of tlie Persian Ministers, should not object 
to restrain such foreign power by friendly advice, so that Herat 
might remain in its own state of independence,’ 

Now it is not denied that there were movements in Afghanistan, 
shortly after the departure of Mr. Murray, calculated to excite the 
suspici()n of the Persian Government, especially at a time when 
our mission had been withdrawn and we had threatened hostilities. 
The party at Herat opposed to the Afghan rule appear to have 
believed that Dost Mohammed intended to attack them, and tliey 
consequently sought assistance froih Persia.# Had our Envoy 
been in Teheran, the Persian Minister, in pursuance of the one- 
sided agreement we have quoted, should have made a requisition 
through him to the English Government. A remonstrance and ati 
explanation would then, in all probability, have removed the 
grednds of suspicion from the Shah’s mind, and have prevented, 
as it had done before, any measures against Herat. But the 
British mission was no longer there; a silly quarrel about a 
Persian woman had led to the interruption of its relations witE 
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Persia at that mast critical and eventful moment* The Shah, 
irritated by the conduct of Mr* Murray, impelled by the popular 
feeling, and hoping to have an opportunity, owing to our being 
engaged in war with Russia, *of carrying out his designs upon 
Herat, determined upon undertaking an cixpedition against that 
city. 

The Persian Government had now afforded some more 
plausible excuse for an open rupture than Mr. Murray’s foolish 
quarrel. Lord Palmerston and his colleagues eagerly availed 
themselves of it, and shifting their original ground they at once 
threw over Mirza Hasliim and his wife, who have never since 
been heard of. In the mean while the Shah had sent an envoy, 
one Mirza Melkem, to Constantinople, with power to treat with 
the British Ambassador for the settlement of the Murray affair. 
At the first interview tliat amiable diplomatist disputed the right 
of the Persian Plenipotentiary to sit in an armed chair, greeted 
him with a violent personal attack, and of course rendered all 
prospect of a satisfactory arrangement impossible. Anotlier 
effort was made by the Persians to avoid the extremity of a war 
and to appease the insulted dignity of Mr. Murray. Ferookh 
Khan was furnished with full power to treat with Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe as he passed through Constantinople on his way to 
France. The British Ambassador received instructions to nego« 
tiate with him, and for a short time there was every prospect of 
a settlement of these important differences without an invasion of 
Persia and its consequent bloodshed. But whilst the Queen^s 
representative in Turkey was endeavouring to preserve peace, her 
representative in India was declaring war, both acting at the 
same time under the instructions of the Government ! and the 
expedition against Bushire sailed from Bombay for the Persian 
Gulf. 

The principal terms proposed by Lord Stratford to Ferookh 
Khan were, 1st, that the Persians should renounce all claims to 
Herat, and that a compensation should be paid to the inhabitants 
for their losses in consequence of the siege ; 2nd, that Bender 
Abbas, and a tract of country forming part of the south of Persia, 
.should be ceded (o our ally the Imaum of Muscat ; 3rd, that a 
new treaty of commerce should be concluded between Persia and 
England by which we should have the right of sending Consuls 
to certain cities and ports ; 4th, that the demands and reclamations 
of all British subjects should be immediately satisfied ; and 
lastly, that the Prime Minister should be dismissed, and ithat 
Mr. Murray, on Ms return to Teheran, should be received with 
certain ceremonies and honours. c 

The utter unreasonableness and injustice of nearly all these 
. demands 
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demands will be at once appar^t How couM the amount df a 
pecuniary compensation to the inhabitants of Herat be deter- 
mined, and would not its admiasion on the part of Persia lead to 
every manner of exa ^©ration an^ abuse ? Upon what plea could 
we demand the surrender of any portion of Persian territory to 
the Imaum of JWfllscat, whose only claim to it was founded upcm 
an occupation for which he was bound to pay an annual tribute 
to Persia, and who had taken no part whatever in our quarrel ? 
A treaty of commerce might have been equally advantageous to 
both nations, and the presence of consuls, however^distasteful and 
inconvenient to Persia, might be greatly for the good of the 
country, but had we a right to insist upon concessions of this 
kind, the fair subject of diplomatic negotiation, with a threat 
of war? Under the title of British subjects are included a mul- 
titude of Persians, members of the royal family, ex-employes 
of the Minister, like Mirza Hasliim, bankrupt native merchants, 
and others, who have, by a gross abuse of a privilege granted 
to foreign missions, obtained some kind of title to our .pro- 
tection. Was it, therefore, surprising that the Persian govern- 
ment should resist a demand which would render it responsible 
for the exaggerated and perhaps fraudulent claims of its own 
subjects who had had recourse to a flagrant violation of inter- 
national law to enforce them ? How, we would ask, could the 
I^lenipotentiary of a despotic Eastern Princ e promise the disgrace 
of the Prime Minist(?r, which is in Persia frequently tantamount to 
his suffering death ? Lord Stratford might undertake to procure 
the dismissal of Lord Palmerston — ^the worst that could befall 
him would be the loss of bis place. But Ferookh Khan’s 
head would have been staked upon the issue ; and as of the two 
the Prime Minister was probably the most powerful, it was 
rather hard upon the Ambassador to call upon him to make the 
sacrifice. With regard to Mr. Murray's triumphant return and 
reception, we leave it to the impartiality and sense of justice of 
the public to judge how far, after his intemperate and indefensible 
contiuct, he was entitled to those honours and the Persian Go- 
vernment deserving of humiliation. 

The British Government itself appears to have been asbanted 
of the outrageous and unjustifiable nature of these demands. If 
we are rightly informed, Lord Stratford refused to receive any 
written communication or explanation from Ferookh Khmt ; so 
that nothing might remain on record to expose Ministers to the 
edndemnation and censure which would inevitably await them, 
if, in consequence of the interruption of negotiations^ wav ensued, 
and Parliament insisted npon an anvestigation of the oirciiin- 
stances which had led to it. 
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Reshid Pasha, who held the office of Grand Vizier, knowing 
the dangers to which a war between England and Persia might 
expose Turkey, exerted all his influence to induce the Persian 
ambassador to accede to our demands, and not without success, 
P’erookh Khan, after some opposition, consented to yield upon 
several of the most important points, drawing a very just dis- 
tinction between that which was matter of complaint on our part 
and had already been under discussion with his court, and that 
which was now demanded for the first time, and was rather the 
object of a treaty, with reference to which he had not received 
any instructions. However, after considerable pressure and many 
threats, he even agreed to recommend the acceptance of the new 
demands to his Government with the exception of the dismissal 
of the Prime Minister, which, poor man ! was naturally a subject 
he approached with very considerable alarm. Reshid Pasha 
moreover engaged to use the influence of the Turkish Govern- 
ment to induce the Shah to accept the recommendations of liis 
ambassador. Even the injured Mr. Murray was to be duly cared 
for, and all the ceremonials of his triumphant march from the 
borders of Persia to the capital were carefully settled, from the 
rank of the nobleman who was to receive him as his august foot 
crossed the frontier to the number of heaps of sugar and sweet- 
meats which were to be offered to him when he entered Teheran. 
The negotiations, we believe, were broken off solely upon the 
refusal of Perookh Khan to promise the disgrace of the Prime 
Minister. 

Whilst Ferookh Khan was thus engaged, Herat had fallen 
before the Persian arms ; the British expedition had also ap- 
peared in the Persian Gulf. The first event did not affect the 
negotiations, Ferookh Khan consenting to withdraw the Persian 
troops and to abandon all claim to the city and its territory. 
How far more complete our triumph would liave been, how far 
greater the result to our interests in Central Asia, had Persia 
yielded up this important place, after a triumph which had cost 
her so much blood and treasure, upon the mere threat of England, 
instead of sun'endering Herat, as she will now do, in return for 
Bushire and other portions of her territory which may have been 
occupied by our troops I We should have secured a great moral 
victory, without exposing ourselves to the loss of that substantial 
and most important influence among the Persian population, to 
which an invasion of Persia and the consequent bloodshed and 
national humiliation must inevitably lead. 

The expedition to the Persian Gulf was undertaken without 
any declaration of war having been made to the Persian Govern- 
ment. The able political agent of the East India Company at 
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Bashire, Captain Felis: Jones, relates in his despatches the suc- 
cessful way in which he had carried out his instructions, haw be 
had by a clever manoeuvre avoided giving any informaticyn 
communicating the proclamation df war to the local authorities until 
it was too late for them to make any preparations, and how he bad 
deceived them until the British troops had actually been landed on 
the Persian coast. Whait, let us ask, would have been said in Fng-*, 
land had Russia acted thus towards Turkey ? Would there not 
have been a general outburst of indignation, an universal protest 
against her injustice, ter treachery, and her barbarism? And 
do we not by such acts afford a precedent and a justification for 
similar proceedings on her part, of which she may hereafter avail 
herself? It is but little worthy of a powerful, civilised, and 
Christian nation thus to make a piratical descent upon the coasts 
of a weak power, and we rejoice to find that a part at least of 
the press of this country has protested against this outrage. We 
have little doubt that Lord Palmerston will accuse those Who 
condemn such proceedings of sympathy with the murderers and 
torturers of Persia, as he has accused those who have protested 
against Sir J. Bowring’s proceedings in Cliina of being privy to* 
the poisonings and assassinations of Yeh, and that we shall )iave 
the usual bluster about the wicked and unprincipled conspiracy 
and coalition, the honour and dignity of the British flag, and the 
humiliation and degradation of England being made the stepping'* 
stone to poweri But we cannot believe that the country will long 
tolerate a policy so unworthy of its honour and its reputation, 
and so well calculated to destroy our influence and to under- 
mine our power tliroughout the East. 

The injustice of these proceedings and the conduct of ministera 
in involving the country in a war without the consent of Parlia** 
ment, and then refusing all information on the subject, threatened 
to bring upon them the censure of the House of Commoni^ 
Lord Palmerston was not long in perceiving the danger. Hi» 
resorted to his usual tactics. By a thousand ingenious excuses 
he delayed discussion, and sent instructions to Lord Cowley to 
conclude, at once and upajjf. the best terms he could, a treaty 
with Ferookh Khan, who had arrived in Paris, and who nego** 
tiated with precisely the same full powers that he possessed 
when at Constantinople. 

The terms of the Treaty which has been signed, but not yet 
ratified, are — that the Persian troops shall be withdrawn from 
Herat within three months; that the Shah shall renounce all claim' 
of sovereignty over that city and Afghanistan, recc^nising thAt 
independence and abstaining from all interference in their affairi ; 
that in cfcse of differences with those powers, Persia before re- 
sorting 
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sortina: to war shall have recourse to the good ofTices of England, 
who engages to attempt a settlement honourable and satisfactory 
to Persia ; and if the Shah should have to resort to hostilities to 
repel aggression, he shall, after ‘liaving done so, retire within his 
own frontiers ; that as regards commerce and consular appoint- 
ments we are to be placed on the same footing as the most 
favoured nation ; that Mr. Murray is to be received with certain 
ceremonies ; and lastly, that the custom of affording protection to 
Persian subjects is to be abolished. 

It will be seen from the terms of the treaty that we have now 
consented to “accept considerably less than Fei'ookh Khan had 
agreed to give us at Constantinople, before the success of the ex- 
pedition to the Persian Gulf, the capture of an important seaport, 
and the defeat of a Persian army 1 The Persian Prime Minister 
has triumphed over us, ^nd will still retain his office, none the 
better disposed towards England, we may presume, after our 
attempt to ruin him.^ Our ally, the Irnaum of Muscat, having 
died in the interval, we have considered it no longer advisable to 
insist upon his pretensions to Bender Abbas. We search in vain 
for any mention in the treaty of those respectable British subjects, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mirza HasUim ; that amiable couple have been 
abandoned to their fate, and have, we learn, been reconciled to their 
forgiving sovereign. 

To conclude this brilliant episode in our history, it only 
remains for the new Parliament, upon the order of. Lord Palmer- 
ston, to pay its share of the bill without asking any inconvenient 
questions, whilst the remainder of the expenses must be exacted 
from our already over- taxed subjects in India, and will add 
another item to the deficit in the embarrassed finances of our 


* Of this Persian statesman, who appears to have been the chief object of Mr. 
Murray's vengeance, Lady Sheil thus writes, and we may presume with the pen 
of her husband, who in his quality of British Minister at the Court of Teheran 
had am ^le means of judging of his character : — ‘The Shah, notwithstanding his 
inexperience, made a most wise selection. He 6xed on a man of great talent, 
fully conversant with the affairs of government, and, it may be added, with the 
intrigues of Persian Court life. • • • His Majesty had formerly placed Mirza 

Agha Khan under English protection.' . . . Shah’s choice has been well 

justified. The Sedr Azera (Prime Minister) has ceased to be English without 
becoming Bussian, and is perhaps as fully a Persian as a Persian can be. v He 
governs with prudence and popularity, never forgetting that the Shah is supreme. 
The pi'csent war has l>een a trial of his inclinations and his wisdom. Notwith- 
standing a variety of inducements, religious and political, to avenge on Turkey 
many wrongs and insults, he appears to have maintained the difficult part iff 
neutrality with impartiality and success.' — (p. * 249 .) And this is the man whom 
the British Government, to gratify Mr. Murray, and to patch up a disgraceful 
quarrel, had resolved to sacrifice. With what justice can we complain of bad 
ministers and bad government in Persia, or any other Eastern nation, when Upon 
such grounds we remove firom power the ablesNmd most upright man the eonttlry 
canofford? 
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Eastern empire. We shall thus have had a war declared, hostili- 
ties carried on, negotiations entered into, peace concluded, and 
vast expenses incurred, during the sitting of Parliament, withtmt 
its sanc tion having been ashed, and without one word of 
formation having been vouchsafed, to those who, seemingly ljy‘ 
a popular error, are considered the guardians of the ]||biic purse. 

We have pointed out the injustice of our proceedings in 
Persia — one word as to their jwlicy. The question of Herht is 
really a Russian, not a Persian question. Our end in those 
quarrels, wars, and treaties, is to form a strong bajrier between 
Russia and our Indian empire. About half a century ago that 
barrier was to liave been Persia ; we then sought to place Herat 
in her hands, and wc even subsidisseil her to attain that object. 
Then arose the great scheme of seeking for this barrier nearer 
our frontiens, and of raising up a strong* Afghan empire, whose 
ruler should be entirely under our influence and control, Herat 
was essc‘iitia1 to the new power, and we resolved that it shotild no 
longcT belong to Persia, who was suspected of a leaning to 
Russia, in w hose hands this frontier city w^ould become a stand-^ 
ing menace to our Eastern possessions. How this great Afghan 
scheme utterly failed, and Bow its failure involved us in terrible 
loss and disgrace, is now matter of history. We have found that 
to establish an empire with any degree of solidity and durability, 
when w'c have to deal with rival tribes and families, and have 
no recognised national basis, is an impossibility. Ought we not 
then to have turned again to Persia? 

Persia, with all her weakness and misrule, is at least a king- 
dom, and represents a nationality. Her interests and the natural 
sympatliies of her populations have hitherto inclined her to m. 
We much doubt whether any part of Persia, except perhaps the 
northern province of Azerbijan, is well disposed towards Russia. 
We are certain that, before recent events at ieas.t, there was a 
very strong leaning towards England throughout the kingdonn 
The true policy of the Shah was to look for support to us, whose 
interests are really identical with his own, and who are too far 
removed from him to be a cause of apprehension, such as Russia^ 
who has already appropriated some of his richest provinces 
.and who covets others, must always be. The result of this war 
is, however, to alienate Persia from us, as we have already 
alienated the Afghans, and to throw her into the arms of Hussia* 
We have, by insisting upon the return and public reception of 
Mr. Murmy, humiliated and insulted the Shah ; we ha%« made 
enemies, by our attack upon Bushire^ of the inbabitants of the 
southern provinces, who haA always been especially well affect^ 
towards us ; we have compelled Persia make enonnoni 

which 
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which will embarrass her finances most seriously, and will conse- 
quently lead to fresh oppression and fresh disorganization, and 
hasten that moment when she must fall to pieces, and of necessity 
become a prey to her powerful fieighbour. We could not, conse- 
quently, have more successfully played into the hands of Russia. 

By this ^eaty we virtually guarantee the independence of 
Herat, and consequently enter into engagements of the most 
embarrassing and objectionable nature with the States of Central 
Asia. How are we to maintain the independence of a small 
weak State, surrounded by powerful, semi-barbarous nations^ 
each coveting the prize? Are we again to involve ourselves in 
the quarrels of the princes of Afghanistan, and to take part in 
their intricate and disreputable intrigues ? We confess that we 
are utterly at a loss to understand what has lately been our 
policy in that country, and what objects we have had in view in 
subsidizing our old enemy Dost Mohammed Khan. Is he here- 
after to be our representative at, and to maintain the police of, 
Herat ? If so what becomes of the engagements we have entered 
into at Paris ? 

Let us always bear in mind that the surest way of giving 
Herat to Russia is by making an endfcy of Persia. M. Fcrricr 
has shown us how easily it is approached. We know from 
equally good sources that a Russian army, if Persia were favour- 
able to her designs, landed on the southern shores of the Caspian, 
could march without difficulty on that city, and could secure well- 
protected depots on its whole line of advance. In case of such an 
attempt, would the independent chief of Herat, our protege, be 
able to resist ? Our true policy was to strengthen Persia, and 
to make it her interest to oppose such an advance. It is to be 
feared that we have by this unjust and impolitic war rendered 
this policy impracticable. 

It is not probable that our position at Teheran will be much 
improved. We are forcing the Persian Government to receive 
again as our representative a man who has humiliated the Sove- 
reign and has brought misfortune upon his kingdom. Can it be 
expected that our relations will be, we will not say cordial, but even 
friendly ? We shall be very much surprised if many months 
elapse before we shall again hear of slights and insults, and in- 
terruptions of relations, unless, indeed, Lord Palmerston in this 
case, as in the China question, condemns the war and that which 
led to it by superseding his agent. 

Such, then, is the history of the Persian war, and such, we 
believe, will be its results. Like the war with China it is a war 
to which we are confident the coui^ry will not look back with 
any feelings of satisfaction. There is, after all, tioo deep a sense 
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of justice and fair play in the people of England to admit of their 
being long deluded by false pretences and audacious assertions^ 
The facts regarding both wars are not yet before them. When 
they have been thoroughly underivtood, we shall be greatly mif- 
taken if the people do not resist the imposition which has been 
practised upon them, and visit with just retribution those who 
have connected the honored name of England with^acts of ili<» 
justice and wrong. 


Art. VIII . — Papers relating to the Proceedings of her Majestg^s 

Naval Foi'ces at Canton. Presented by Command. 1857* 

TlyTR. BURKE has told us, in language to which his genius 
has given the currency of a prove|'b, that even in his time 
the age of chivalry was gone, and the age of sophisters, econo- 
mists, and calculators had succeeded. Since the day of that 
extraordinary person, two generations of men have bitten the dust 5 
and already it seems as if we had made another step in the down- 
ward series. The age, if not of sophisters, yet at least of econo- 
mists and calculators, is ||pne, for no such persons can find 
acceptance, or even obtain nearing ; and an age of charlatanism, 
of tirne-serving, and of something very nearly resembling impos- 
ture, a[)pcars to have taken or to be about taking its place. The 
ancient, homely, and sterling qualities of Englishmen are in no 
request ; but gasconade is abroad under the name of vigour, and 
the tendency, so hard to check in human nature, towards offering 
insult, is fed and fostered under the pretext of preparation to 
resent it. 

The lilections which have just concluded are in many respects 
both the most remarkable and the most difficult to comprehend 
and to analyse of our time. Their general result is, for the time 
at least, to increase uncertainty; to ^make that darker, which 
was dark enough before.' In some quarters they are too exclu^ 
sively regarded in their bearings upon the destinies of the existing 
administration. But they have other and wider aspects, at which 
also we shall glance. 

One of these aspects it is which goes far we fear to justify the 
lugubrious exordium of these remarks. They have been chai'ao- 
terized by a great and general insincerity* On particular ques- 
tions there lUay have been about the usual amount of extorted 
pledges end evasive professions ; but the relations of candiflatet 
to political party and to the Ministry have been commonly 
unfolded, but enveloped in a mysterious jargon, which it passes 
the wit of ordinary pien to famom* wne of lord PaltiiefStoii 
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has been found a convenient watchword, and has been largely 
taken in vain. A cloak of uniform pattern, adapted to the pre- 
vailing sentiment of the constituencies, covers beneath it every 
diversity of garb in which the«taste of the owners finds reserved 
but secure indulgence. From the addresses put forth by candi- 
dates, it would almost appear as though there were but one party- 
leader in the country, and as though tliat one had four-filths of the 
embryo House of Commons for his followers, the various sec- 
tions of this comprehensive company only differing in the freedom, 
the warmth, and the breadth of their allegiance. 

It is true; indeed, that that changcfulness and caprice of the 
constituencies, which appear to hav(^ prevailed in more than 
common measure on tliis occasion, have by no means spared the 
members of the Administration. The elections of the Cabinet 
Ministers in general have not tended to show they have any sensible 
share in the popularity of their chief; and we do not remember 
ever to have seen, after a Dissolution, so many household uni- 
forms pitiably stretched upon the ground. Tliere we find Mr. 
Frederick Peel, who has not been defended by his fatber^s name; 
but be serves under a leader who is in all points bis father’s oppo- 
site. Besides being, however, the herQ|ttf the best caricature Punch 
ever produced, be is also the brgan ^ the War Department, and 
probably the only member of the Government able to work the 
military estimates through the House under the smart fire which 
may possibly be in reserve for them. There lies Admiral Berke- 
ley, for many years the liaval representative of the Board of 
Admiralty ; there the Under-Secretary for the Colonies, Mr. Ball ; 
and last, but not least, there may be seen Lord Monck, who, as 
one of the most honourable corps of whippers-in, has executed, 
and we believe executed with great ability, an offu^e more im- 
portant under the Government of Lord Palmerston than most of 
the places in the Cabinet. 

But, though it might be difficult to find a parallel to this 
occasion in the number of instances which it has thus supplied 
of individual discomfitures, it would be still more difficult to find 
even an approximation to it in the character of the general issue 
which it presented to the country, and in the nature of the 
answer given to the question which was practically tendered by 
the*Dissolution. When, after the famous majority at the close 
of the China debate, the House of Commons met to learn the 
intentions of the Crown and the Minister, the ^nouncement 
made by Lord Palmerston was of a nature to create great sur- 
prise. Nothing was said upon the high considerations of policy 
and principle which the crisis bad involved. Even the inform- 
ation that a high fimctionary was to^e sent to the spot, Itaii only 
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dragfgcd forth l)y hostile criticisms, and at tie end of a sharp debate. 
The sole topic of thought which had presented itself to the minis- 
terial mind was the question, whetl^^r the Ministry should continue 
or resign. Tlie vote, which had turned on the terrible slaughter 
in the Canton River, on the perplexed and embroiled relations 
with a great empire, on the suspension of trade, on the so-called 
insult to the British flag, on the duty of supporting and the danger 
of disowning our representatives at the other extremity of the 
diameter of the globe, was simply viewed as a stroke aimed at the 
Minister, as if it was even absurd to suppose that ai»y topic con- 
nected with the merits of a case so insignificant could have 
had real weight in the decision. The country was thcTcfore to 
decide ^ at the Dissolution, not upon the merits of Sir John 
Bowring’s conduct, not upon the policy of the war (this was 
indeed in the main disposed of, for the tihne at least, by the mis- 
sion of Lord I^lgin), nor upon any other measure, or assemblage 
of measures, or course of policy wliatevcr ; but simply whether it 
would or would not have Lord Palmerston for Prime Minister. 
Not measures, but men, said Mr. Canning at Liverpool. Not 
measures, but a man, said Lord Palmerston to the country. 
Strange enough it may be,*hjit the English nation should con- 
descend to permit such an issue to be presented to it ; but it was 
permitted, — nay, it was even welcomed. The issue was accepted 
prec isely in the shape that the First Minister had thought fit to give 
it. It was not as in 1 785, when Mr. Pitt asked the country whether 
or not it would permit the Crown to be enslaved by a combination 
no less acknowledged than it was factious ; nor as in 1831, when 
Lord Grey sought its judgment on the Reform Bill ; nor as in 1 852, 
when Lord Derby formally and finally referred to the cemstitu- 
encies the expiring controversy of Protection. There was no 
form of answer permitted, except a simple Aye or No to the 
inquiry whether we would have Lord Palmerston for minister or 
not ; and every one who presumed to raise any other subject was 
sedulously denounced by the whole ministerial pack, as either 
evil-minded or at best inopportune. Lord John Russel] had held 
high language in the House of Commons, and had sparkled in hk 
Address ; yet he did not, as a candidate for the City, presume to 
question tliat obligation to support the man now his rival and once 
his victim, which may at present, we presume, be termed without 
much exaggeration the third great commandment. The utmpst 
he could venture was, slily to reserve a right to pass judgment on 
the measures of the Administration. But in general any attempt 
to discuss either the foreign escapades of Lord Palmerston, 01^ 
his domestic no-poUcy, or ^his extravagant expenditure and 
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strange finance, were treated as either simply irrelevant or abso>* 
lutely factious. We know of one, and only one, case in recent 
history that is really analogous. It was when, after the famous 
2nd of December and the couj^detatf of which Lord Palmerston 
was the earliest and most fervent admirer, the Frencl^ nation was 
required to vote whether it would have Louis Napoleon for 
emperor or not. The answer was given in the affirmative ; but it 
was given under compulsion. The free people of England have 
consented that a like question should be put to them, and have 
given it a li|ce reply. As we had once a Barebones Parliament, 
so we are now to have a Palmerston Parliament This is the 
sufficiently clear and audible response of the country to the call 
which has been made upon it. 

We are constrained to acknowledge, that in its first and most 
obvious aspect this result of the elections affords the most extra- 
ordinary instance upon record of homage to the popularity of an 
individual Minister. Though in our nostrils the incense may 
be anything rather than fragrant, truth forbids us to deny that it 
rises from the censer in a cloud more dense and ample than has 
for generations ascended in honour at least of any llritish idol. 
It is indeed true, on the other hand, that there have been cases 
where marked personal eminence and great and hardy courage 
have carried candidates the most resolutely opposed to Lord 
Palmerston through the storm of this election in perfect safety, 
and even with marked eclat. Bearded by Lord John Russell 
in London with a fluctuating hardihood, he was denounced by 
Sir James Graham at Carlisle with a fearless and outspoken 
freedom which we think challenges the admiration of all lovers of 
boldness or fair play, even among those who may not recognise the 
party colours which were hoisted by the old colleague of Sir Robert 
Peel and of Lord Derby. Enougli has passed to show that the 
fancy or frenzy, whichever it may be, that rules in favour of the 
Minister, is not wholly impervious to the weapons of reason 
when they are driven home by a stalwart hand, like tliat of the 
veteran Borderer* But, on the other hand, it is plain that this 
single name was of itself an element of strength in the elections 
far beyond what has been usual — of strength enough to over- 
power a weak man on the one side, or to make his political 
capital on the other. Few, relatively to the mass of the party, 
were the Liberals who ventured to whisper their disconte^at with 
a Minister more illiberal though not more anti-Liberal thm Lord 
Derby, or to bint that some characters of some kind or other 
ought to be inscribed on that blank tablet which is set up/AS 
the ministerial programme ; and net few w^e the nunrb^ia of 
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the Conservative party who, with avowed or unavowed favour 
to Lord Palmerston, countenanced his friends, or discountenanced 
his opponents, in the elections. 

In the pages of this Journal it has been shown to what tricka 
and manoeuvres beyond all precedent Lord Palmerston hai 
descended in order to evade Parliamentary difficulty or defeat* 
But justice requires us to admit that his advantage in the crisis 
of the Dissolution has not been purchased by any pletlges on 
which eitlier party can lay hold, or by any condescensions to their 
peculiar prejudices this way or that. In his pub! lew declarations 
on this occasion he has been eminently and even extravagantly 
himself, and has worn no false colours. Populus roluif dccipi^ et 
decipitnr : on one side, perhaps on both. The Minister did not 
recede from his ground on the China question : on the contrary, 
he widened it when at the Mansion Houserdinner he declared that 
what Sir John Bowring had done was right, and that if in his 
place he would himself have done the very same. There was 
not even a saving clause to except that celebrated contradiction, 
which must not be called a falsehood, between his declaration to 
Consul Parkes that the ‘ Arrow ’ was no British vessel on the 8th 
of October, and his declaration to Commissioner Yeh that she 
was one. In his address to the electors of Tiverton, Lord 
Palmerston went farther still. With historic pen he states the 
course of events at Canton in two ever memorable sentences : — 

^ All insolent barbarian, wielding authority at Canton, had violated 
the British flag, broken the engageuieiits of treaties, offered rewards for 
the lujads of British subjects in that part of China, and planned their 
destruction by murder, assassinations, and poisons, 

‘ The British officers, civil and naval, on the station, had taken thosa 
measures which appeared to them to be proper and necessary to obtain 
satisfaction and redress.’ 

The dates are not indeed supplied ; but the series of events it 
skilfully, and as falsely as skilfully, suggested. If it could 
happen that all the muniments of the year 1857 should be lost 
with the exception of this address, posterity would have no choice 
hut to believe that Yeh and the Chinese had offered rewards for 
British heads, and had proceeded, by way of ‘ murder, assassinw* 
tions, and poisons,' before the meek persons with whom they had 
to deal exhibited the smallest consciousness of a necessity for 
measures of defence or of punishment. These paragraphs are^ 
in truth, just as veracious as would have been the History of the 
great Lord Clarendon, if he had justified the King’s hoisting hii 
ataxidard at Nottingham in 1642, by reciting as his motives that 
the rebels had restrained his personal liberty in 1646, and be^ 
headed him in 1649. In a moral point of view, it may be diffi- 
cult 
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cult to censure with severity enoup^h such daring and ostentatious 
perversion of the truth ; but, while it is open to blame as the 
gross excess of high-handed presumption, it cannot certainly be 
condemned on the score of subservience or flattery. In his 
enthusiasm for the sanguinary proceedings at Canton, Lord 
Palmerston has soared, with eagle flight, far beyond the reach, 
and even the view, of all imitators or beholders. 

Nor has he condescended to give ease to the consciences or to 
assist the understandings of his followers by a single word of 
apology for p,ny one of his most questionable proceedings. He 
boasts of the repeal of more than half the Income-tax, and passes 
over without notice the inconvenient fact that he fills up the hidden 
deficit of the current year by means of the very impost, levied^ 
for the first six months of it, which he professes to have remitted. 
This being so, it would be irrational to complain of his entire 
silence on the ungainly and unmanageable fact, that for the deficit 
of the coming year, the first in which the ninepenny remission 
will take full effect, he has made no provision whatever. He 
does not vouchsafe a word of explanation on the case of Persia. 
He could not defend, and he docs not notice, the acts by which 
he frustrated the Crimean inquiry, or the unparalleh’d scandal of 
his treatment of (we trust we may say by a sure anticijiation) the 
Right Honourable Sir John Macneill and Colonel Sir Alexander 
M. Tiilloch, K.C.B. Neither does he indulge in any promises 
or professions, either Conservative or Liberal, with reference to 
the future. He talks of progressive improvement in terms which 
would have been called icy, had they j)roceeded from the lips of 
Lord Derby, and which need not have disturbed the nerves of 
Lord Eldon. But, while he affirms nothing on the one side, he 
puts a negative on nothing on the other. With Epicurean calm- 
ness he preserves for himself unlimited sea-roorn ; should he 
introduce no reforms and no Reform Bill, his Liberal adherents 
will fail to fasten on him the guilt of any broken pledge ; should 
he propound the most sweeping and revolutionary measure, his 
Conservative supporters, from Mr. Sotheron to Mr. Kendall, will 
have themselves alone to thank for their disappointment and 
deception. Though Lord Palmerston does not, and apparently 
cannot, calculate the future of this nation, nor make even ordinary 
provision for its constantly increasing exigencies, he has calcu- 
lated boldly and well what some might call its powers of endur- 
ance, >its tolerance of juggling, its capacity of taking nameil for 
things and shows for substances; but what he will naturally 
parade as its enlightened appreciation of a masculixie ^d 
vigorous policy, and its generous cofifidence in a Minister whose 
name stands at once, in lieu of creed and principle, for the 
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piarantee of honour, the pledge of conservation, and the hope of 
improvement. Nor have we even yet done with the circumstances 
that add significance, if not weight, to the issue of the elections. 
A newspaper in his service boasfe, not wholly without reason 


‘ The cry for retrenchment, with which all the sections of Opposi- 
tionists are preparing to meet the Government, has entirely failtwl with 
the country ; and, for the first time, we find the men who are proposing 
to do away with taxes disbelieved and ridiculed by the taxpayers. 


There is here some exaggeration*; yet it is true that the 
Minister has held his ground and adde^ to his numbers at the 
Elections in despite of his having been obnoxious to reproac lieg 
of a nature that in other times would have made the success im- 
possible. On the one liand, he has had to hide, an<l pretty 
effectually has he hidden, his very prominent and weighty share 
in the foreign Policy of tlie Aberdeen Gfovernment he has had 
to plead, in lieu of all other merits, the extorted remission of a 
part of the Inc ome-tax and a ‘ satisfactory * peace, which, in 
truth, was satisfactory to few — so much did it correspond in sub- 
stance with the Vienna terms — except those who had been wishing 
for it some time before, when Lord Palmerston refused to make it. 
On the other hand, against him there has stood the total break- 
down of the Ministry in Parliamentary business ; the frustration 
of tlio Crimean inquiry and the scandalous treatment of tlio Com- 
missioners ; the war made in Persia without consent of Parlia- 
ment ; the disgraceful protocol threatening Belgium with foreign 
intervention on account of its press ; the increased and constantly 
increasing expenditure, and the ill-omened coitirnenccirumt of a 
re-iinposition of taxes on articles the most important alik(5 to the 
comforts, the health, and the morals of the people. All thig 


* The passage of Iiis *Y\(idress" in which he efl’cets this piece of palmistry in 
quite worthy to stand by the side of the narration of the Chinese transactions 
already quoted : — 

‘ The claims qf the present Administration to the confidence of the country rest 
upon facts and events which will form an important chapter in the histor} of iheio 
times. 

‘ We undertook the conduct of affairs in obedience to the call of owr Bovereigti 
at u moment of no small difiiculty, in the midst of a great war, and when thoae 
men who had heretofore been looked up to as the leaders of parties had for various 
reasons declined the responsibility of office, or had been unable to form such an 
Administration as was in their opinion equal to tlie crisis. 

‘We carried on with energy and vigour the war in which the country 
engaged.* 

Should some ‘ ignorant barbarian,’ such for example as CominUsioner Yah, 
draw his ideas of the history of the Palmerston Government from this address, he 
will at once perceive that Lord Palmerston, Lord Clarendon, and tlieir coUei^u^ 
came fresh from their retirement into office, and had had nothing whatever to do 
with the ministry of Lord Aherdd?n, or with ‘the war in which the eouatry was 
engaged * wlien they commenced tlicir ministcfrial career. 
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burden has been laid upon the name of Palmerston, and all this 
burden has been borne. Yet more strangely, the party to which 
the test has been chiefly applied, and by which it has been 
endured, has been that party iu the State which had in 1830, 
and, according to Lord John Russell, has always had, for its 
watchword the tricolour profession of Peace, Retrenchment, and 
Reform. 

Still this triumph of the Minister — be its value, substance, and 
durability what they may — has not been owing to the peculiar 
warmth or close union of the body of Liberals. It has become 
the cardinal jirinciple of that party never voluntarily to surrender 
offlce. The immediate and ine^table consequence is, that they 
must work for and adhere to any Minister who thinks fit to wear 
their badge and to recruit from their ranks, even though he may 
reject their favourite watchwords, and cast every one of their 

E ledges to the winds. The advantage which they thus •give to 
lord Palmerston, as their master rather than their leader, he fully 
comprehends ; and he will, of course, work it as long as it will 
last. Still this kind of relation does not beget ardent love, or 
enthusiastic exertion ; and from the Liberal party generally the 
Minister has received during the Elections only that kind and 
degree of service which is written in the bond. The peculiar 
glory and richer harvest of the crisis he owes to the remaining, 
perhaps the increased, disorganization of the Conservative party. 
This disorganization is partly due to old and standing causes, and 
partly to the fascination which the name of Lord Palmerston has 
exercised, so far as we are able to discern, upon two or three classes 
of persons within it : upon some men so governed by religious 
partizanship as to make it the rule of political action in general, 
some men of impracticable tempers, and some men of marked 
constitutional timidity. 

And first as to those causes of division and weakness which 
are of older date. Until the year 1845 the combined effect of 
^reat authority with unprecedented ability in the l|||iiders of the 
party, and of the breadth of their separation from their opponents 
in politics, kept the Conservative party in a state of remarkably 
firm and uniform cohesion. Intestine quarrels seemed, until the 
date we have named, to be confined to the Liberal ranks. PoUr- 
ticians of that colour, in the intervals of their standing conflict 
with their adversaries, were wont, from time to time, to do con- 
siderable execution upon one another, in their cross divisions as 
advocates or opponents of certain so-called pcmular measures, 
such, for example, as the Ballot. But they ^ways managed 
these subaltern quarrels with such ju||gment that they wer# not 
suffered to interfere with the main issue. The friends or one- 
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miesof Ballot forgot their distinctions in the facfe of the common 
enemy, and always postponed the settlement of their accounts 
with one another until they had closed the door in his fiice. 
Whether it is owing to moreV^onesty in the party, or to less 
talent, or to both, this rule of action has not been observed 
among the Conservative electors, who, in countless instances, 
have not scrupled to punish themselves, in order that they mig^ht 
make sure of punishing representatives or candidates with whom 
they were dissatisfied upon isolated points. At least it is plain 
that, at all elections since 1845 and 1846, certain minor, and 
perhaps, without disrespect, ^ may add, cross-grained sections 
of the Conservative party, ha* been alike active and successful 
in the work of contravening their own principles, smiting down 
tlieir own friends, and playing the game of their adversaries. 
There is no reason so narrow and so trivial as to be insuflicient, 
in the view of electors of this description, for withholding support 
from tliose with whom on every point, except the favourite 
crotchet, they agree, and so letting into Parliament those from 
whom on every point, including the favourite crotchet, they 
differ. Sometimes, because the candidate soliciting support 
voted for freedom of trade a little before it had become the creed 
of the whole country, he is to be punished for the supposed 
benefit of the agricultural interest ; although the immediate effect 
is to make sure the return of a rival who is ready, either in 
questions of taxation or in those of representation, to surrender 
the interests connected with the land, and to favour or tolerate 
the concentration of predominating power in those favoured por- 
tions of the population who inhabit the towns. Sometimes, be- 
cause a candidate will not pledge himself to withdraw the grant 
to Maynooth, he is allowed to succumb to an opponent who, 
while also probably refusing that pledge, is opposed to the main- 
tenance of the religious establishments of the country ; or who, if 
he is prepared to strip Maynooth of its grant, is not less ready 
and eager to apply the process to the Churcti. Sometimes it is 
a dignitary, who, enamoured of the symmetry of some imprac- 
ticable theory concerning the law of church-rate, rides his mbb^ 
in pitiless self-satisfaction, allows the question to remain Open 
to perpetual agitation, each shock of which is a movement to- 
wards the absolute extinction of that still generally beneficial 
law, and gravely declines, upon high conscientious motives, to 
give any aid to a candidate who falls short of his own pure doc* 
trine in the matter. Yet that candidate is probably a man havinj^ 
for bis sole offence that he endeavoured to walk up slopes in 
preference to perpendiculi^rs, and has it in view to deal with the 
question in such a manner as may rescue and place in safety so 
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much of the rights of the Church as the combined influence of 
hesitating law and unhesitating agitation have left to her. To 
these and other standing subjects, with which folly has acquired 
a kind of prescriptive right tolili sport itself, others have been 
added by the particular agency of Lord Palmerston. For example ; 
as in his ecclesiastical appointments he has ministered to the 
appetites of strong partisanship in the Church, he has his reward 
in the unfailing, though commonly unavowed, support of a 
peculiar stamp of Churchmen, and of a larger body of Dissenters, 
who hail in thejpresent exercise of Crown patronage a marked and 
indeed unexampled approximatioi^o their principles of doctrine 
and of Cliurcli government. 'Inese classes, though perhaps 
limited in the nation at large, are, when taken together, im- 
portant within those zones of the community from which the 
reformed constituency is drawn. 

If, for the sake of convenience, we adopt the nomenclature 
supplied by a contemporary journal, and recognise a tripartite 
division of the Church of England into High, Low, and Broad 
Church parties, we may describe the course of Lord Palmerston 
as follows. He knows very well that tlie Church of England 
has, since the Reformation, been distinguished in history beyond 
almost every religious body for its disposition to construe strictly 
and to exalt unsparingly the duty of obedience to the powers that 
be. Even the case of the Nonjurors, which is sometimes quoted 
to sustain a contrary conclusion, is, in fact, the strongest proof 
of the proposition ; for those whom they hesitated to obey were in 
their eyes intruders, and their disaffection was a part of what they 
thought due obedience to their rightful masters. Now, by the 
High Churchman is meant generally the man who is disposed to 
abide by tlie written and fixed laws of tlic Church of England in 
their letter and their spirit, and to defend them alike against 
Romanist, Rationalist, and Puritan, This party (if such, for 
convenience sake, it must be called, but it is not justly liable to 
the name) still sees in the Queen the representative of Tudors and 
of Stuarts, to whom, after all, the Church at least has been much 
indebled, both for its reform and for its preservation. And yet 
further, it sees in Lord Palmerston not the man fishing for a par- 
liamentary majority, and baiting his hook with any garbage that 
may serve his turn, but the representative of the Crown, and of the 
old monarchy of England. This party, like every other, has its 
extreme and its i^^erate forms of opinion, its vices and its 
virtues. Among its virtues is the disposition to suffer patiently 
and long at the hands of constituted authority, tit is therefore 
feeble to resist and slow to coznpliMSi^ it is the Persia, the 
Naples, the China, or the Greece, of ifee sphere ec^esiasticai ; it 
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is, in a word, a safe party to bully, and, being so, it is pretty sure 
to be bullied by Lord Palmerston. 

Accordingly he has divided the spoils of the Church between 
the party which leans to raticSialising or Erastian opinions, and 
the party which leans to Puritanism, and straggles to bend in 
that direction the obstinate and unyielding formularies of tUe 
•Church. Its members are generally firm and zealous in their 
dogmatic belief of all the sublime verities which relaht imnie* 
diately to the nature of God, and to the person and work of the 
Redeemer. They inherit the goodwill due to J;he zealous and 
self-denying labours of their fathers, to which in many cases they 
add their own ; and none, ive think, but a person of bigoted 
mind can be of opinion tliiit they ought, simply because they do 
not renounce a name tliat is undoubtedly a party name, to be 
excluded from the higher preferments of the Church, 

But there is a wide space between prohibition and monopoly ; 
and wlien we examine the rule of Lord Palmerston in regard to 
episcopal appointments, it exhibits a mode of action which none 
but a warped or an exceeding narrow mind can approve. The name 
High Church, defined as we have defined it, signifies the great bulk 
of the Imglish clergy, as well as its most learned divines, and the 
majority of its active, ardent, and distinguished parish-priests* 
This great body is, with one or two secondary c.xcejitions, entirely 
proscribed by the Minister, An attempt is being systematically 
made, under influences kept in the background, to govern the 
clergy of England through prelates and dignitaries, not only 
having no syinjiathy with them, but deriving their title for 
preferment fi'om the want of that sympathy. A share, iiidaad, 
of the Ministerial favour is given to that portion of the clergy 
who are supposed to be tlic most accommodating as respects tlie 
submission of Church to State, or who lean to ideas called liberal 
with respect to the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, Prefm*-- 
ments of this latter kind would be beyond all others odious 
the Low Church or Calvinistic schools ; but their dissatisfaction 
has been converted into approval and support by arrangements 
under which not more than perhaps a fourth is thus dispose(k)f, and 
the other three-fourths, including chiefly the positions of real 
eminence and power, are reserved for themselves. 

1 wo additional circumstances have made the proceedings of 
the Minister in this important matter invidious in the highest 
degree. The one is that the gentlemen (^this class whom he 
has selected for episcopal sees are not the nghtful claimants 
among their egrn school or party. Others might have been fnuml, 
it is observed, as siilcer% andi even as thorough-going, and much 
more eminent* O ut of the four prelates who have been appointed 

to 
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to or named for the sees of Gloucester, Ripon, Carlisle, and Nor- 
wich, none but the first can, we believe, even with a liberal lati- 
tude of construction, be termed a distinguished man ; while it 
cannot be asserted of all of them that they come up to the standard 
of intellectual mediocrity. To say they were zealous parish clergy- 
men, is to say no more than that they were like many thousands 
more of the parochial clergy. To say that they were popular 
preachers (none of them having in this respect attained to any- 
thing beyond what we may term congregational reputation), is 
to say that they had that kind of fluency without which, as 
Dissenting ministers, they would not have commanded a salary 
of loot a year. A man like Mr. Mclvill might well have been 
preferred to a see for his gifts in the pulpit, even were his other 
claims less distinguished ; but here the case is wholly different. 
The secret of their choice appears, in fact, only to disclose itself 
when we lake into view the happy incident of birth ; for of the 
four Bishops, one is the brother of a Whig Minister, a second of a 
Whig ex-Minister, a third of a Whig Earl holding salaried office, 
and the fourth is nephew to a Whig law-lord. Other recent 
Ministries have not acted thus. The brother of Lord John 
Russell is nothing more than a Canon ; and the son of Lord Aber- 
deen is simply a country clergyman. Surely, if the word 
nepotism had not been invented for the case of the Popes, it 
must now have been forced into existence to serve the turn of 
Lord Palmer ston\s Administration. 

The Episcopal appointments of former days were not always 
immaculate, but they never failed in these two recommendations 
— first, that they were not habitually made in the spirit of par- 
tisanship 5 and secondly, that the persons chosen for the Bench 
were commonly men competent to understand the traditions of 
their high office, and to maintain some semblance of that unity 
on which its authority depends. Twenty years ago, under the 
wise rule of Archbishop Howley, the Bishops of England were 
not seen in unseemly conflict with one another, and had some- 
thing of an intelligible collective character, as well as a powerful 
collective influence in the Church. It is this traditionary and 
corporate character in bodies which does so much to concentrate 
their force, and to neutralize the weakness of their inferior 
numbers* 

We have now lived into times of greater need, and, in civil 
matters, of purer ^|d more effective administration. In these 
days more than eiW the upright minister will endeavour to 
appoint to all offices, and most of ail to the offices ol flie Cbarefa| 
men of moderation, of wisdom — im. 9ui% of ^#bat is well called 
weight; men who will heal or soothe imt woinids, ajlay 
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angry humours, bind together by moral influence in oflires of 
love her different and now distracted orders ; men, too, who, as 
has been sarcastically observed in the columns of the most 
powerful ally of the Government, can construe a verse in the 
Greek Testament, and can do something which is not the work 
of the platform of Exeter Hall — something towards the defence 
of the Church and of the Christian religion against those masked 
and insidious approaches of unbelief, which in their altered 
forms have become more than ever alarming, and which will one 
day swallow up all other controversies. It is l^entable to see 
that at a period of such exigency, tlie high prerogatives of the 
Crown arc made the tools of religious passion.* It may be true 
that the errors committed by an opposite party, and the cruel 
desertion of the Church of England by many who were sworn to 
her service, have led to these short-sighted proceedings. Anil 
without doubt it is true that, but for such occurrences, the pranks 
which Lord Palmerston has been playing in the matt^ of church 
preferment would lohg ago have been brought to an ^d. 

To deal for ready money is an excellent system in the regula* 
tion of the economy of a private family, or in any question of 
sale and purchase ; but it is far otherwise in politics. Lord 
Palmerston, in the matter of his episcopal appointments, has 
been dealing for ready money. He has gained some scores of 
votes in various elections; he has obtained most serviceable 
support in the House of Lords. Has he ministered to the true 
needs of the Church? Will the effect of his appointments, and 
of the prolongation of a similar series of appointments, be, to 
mitigate the animosities which rend her — to diminish the scandals 
which discredit her before the world — to give her more unify and 
strength for her work — to conciliate attachment to her rulers— to 
enable tlie Episcopal body to edify the country by the harmimy 
and reciprocal confidence and respect of its members ? Every 
one of these questions must be answered in the negative. The 
country does not wish to see Cabinets monopolised by popular 
speakers, nor the Episcopal Bench by popular preachers, even 
were tliey of more than a very middling order. If the day of the 
Church of England’s doom is so near that it is now time to fill 
the crypt of the edifice with gunpowder for a coming explosion, 
then it may be warrantable to depart, as Lord Palmerston haa 
departed, from all former precedent, and to hasten Ae crisis by 
providing her with rulers who will themself be ready to appiv 
the match# But if the preservation of the Ciurcb, upon the bas& 
defined for her by the wise laws of our forefathers, be the olyeet 
dear to every sound phtrk^ and statesman, then the eeclesiastira) 
policy of Laid Palmmtoit reverses every rule of duty and of 

prudence. 
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prudence. 1 1 has already, we do not fear to say, notwithstanding 
the courtship it has paid to partisans, weakened the episcopal 
body in public weight and estimation. It cannot ultimately be 
serviceable to tlie interests of the party he has so extravagantly 
favoured ; for in these days, religious parties gain real strength 
by the zeal, energy and patience, the suffering and self-denial of 
their numbers, not by the factitious influences of rank and wcjalth, 
far less of political intrigue. Even with reference to the secular 
sphere, the Minister has purchased far too dearly his safe votes 
in the House [)f Peers ; for while insignificance must beget 
servility, servility never can command respect ; and the memor- 
able indications of the sense of the House of Commons upon 
the recent episcopal vote in the House of Lords on the Cliinose 
question may both stand as a proof of the real tendency of Lord 
Palmerstoifs appointments* to weaken the Church, and will, we 
hope, sc?rve to warn at least all those who are desirous to main- 
tain the ep^copal peerages as an important part of the (constitu- 
tion. Never in our recollection have thole* peerages be(m so 
much imperilled as by the suffrages of eighteen bishops (for it 
must be remembered that Bishops are Christians) given in 
favour of the sanguinary and shameful proceedings at Canton, 

By means, then, of his ecclesiastical appointments, Lord Pal- 
nterston has attracted, perhaps we should say bribed, a certain 
number of votes ; but he has in other inodes carried a d(*(‘])er and 
wider taint into what was, and what may likewise again be, the 
Conservative party. Whatever may prove to be the gain of the 
Government from tlie Dissolution, it is due in the main to the 
opinion in his favour "which has gained currency with no in('on- 
sideraljle portion of his political opponents. This is plain in the 
first place from the fact that his advantage has lain chiefly with the 
counties. In the towns, whether as Conservatives without addition 
or as Liberal Conservatives, his adversaries appear to have made 
good bead. What is more remarkable is, that in the larger towns 
they seem actually to have gained ground ; and if we put out of 
view those places — such as Dover, Plymouth, and Devon port — 
where Ministerial influence is almost paramount, the gain is so 
considerable, if we estimate it rightly, as to deserve particular 
remark. The seats for the larger cities and towns lost by that 
party are, we believe, no more than seven — namely, in the city 
of London, ^Norwich, Brighton, Wigan, Yarmouth, Shrewsbury, 
and Dudley. Of t^^e, Dudley ought to be excluded ; for the 
constituency appearsn^rom the accounts of the local dreu instances^ 
to have returned, however oddly, a Liberal representative without 
opposition, as a means of expressing its marked; preference for 
&r Stafford Northcote, a Conservative mii^ber^ who ^d been 

withdrawn 
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witlidrawn. On the other side the party has gained not less than 
twelve seats at the bands of constituencies of the same class — 
namely, at Leeds, Blackburn, Bolton, Carlisle, Stoke, Gloucester, 
Cambridge (two), Maidstone (l^o), Taunton, and Chatbam-^the 
last in opposition to a very powerful Ministerial interest It is 
one of the most singular circumstances of a singular juncture^ 
when the elections generally are supposed to have been carried 
mainly by the aid of the popularity of a Minister, that he should 
thus have lost ground in that very class of constituencies which 
most broadly reflects the popular sentiment, and that his guius in 
the borough re})resentation, whether they be large*or small, which 
yet remains to be shown, should have been dependent entirely 
on a favourable balance from the small towns, where disf ussion 
is less free and active, and where influence or money have a more 
extended sway. It is also w^th remarking that the three mem- 
bers of the oflicial corps, who have lost English seats, have all of 
them been rejected by large towns ; Lord Monck is driven from 
Portsmouth, Mr. Peel from Bury, and Admiral Berkeley from 
Gloucester. 

The gain of the Liberal party in the counties is probably dua 
in part to its recovery of its lair and natural share of influenc<% 
from which it had been excluded through the feelings connected 
with the struggle for Protection. In a similar manner thc^ Con^ 
servative body was for a time deprived a§thc weight essentially 
belonging to it tiirough the re<ollections and associations of the 
Reform Bill, and tlie memorable contest which preceded its 
passing into law. But the change in the County representation 
has much exceeded what was due to the ojxeration of this cause ; 
and the character of the alteration in particular cases is not loss 
remarkable than its extent as a whole. A limited section of the 
Conservative party, holding its more extreme opinions in religion 
or politics, or botli, had before the Dissolution caused considee* 
able notoriety by the expression of a decided approbation of Lord 
Palmerston, or even an undisguised preference for him over its 
own admitted leader. Lord Derby. There can be no indelicacy 
in naming gentlemen who have sought for themselves so promi* 
pent a place in the debates of the House of Gnnmons, or else- 
where, as Mr. Bentinck, who represents West Norfolk ; Mr^ 
Beresft)rd, who sits for North Essex ; Mr. Kendall, who is mem- 
ber for East Cornwall ; and Mr. Knigbtley, who has retained hi# 
seat in the Southern Division of Northamptonshire. These gen- 
tlemen have found, it appears, in Lord Pa^erston the nearest 
and most trustworthy representative of tbltr opinions. One 
likes him beyond Lord J^rby apparently because he has made 
over the disposal ol patronage to the known organs of 

^ Puritanism ; 
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Puritanism ; another, because he is certain to keep the expendi-* 
ture up to the highest point which Parliament will endure ; a 
third, because he cannot be suspected of any undue passion for 
legislative improvements, and will never, except under coercion, 
introduce a Reform Bill. One would suppose that members of 
a political party, who consider themselves its best members, but 
who renounce its leader, thwart its proceedings, and systematically 
agitate in favour of its opponents, would find their position slip- 
pery when they stood before their constituents. But it has not 
been so. On the contrary, the gentlemen we have named retain 
their seats under circumstances which appear to show that their 
course has at apy rate not been the reverse of popular out of 
doors. In South Northamptonshire Mr. Knightley holds his 
ground, while Colonel Vyse, who did not share his peculiarities, 
has been defeated ; in East Cornwall, where Mr. Kendall’s re- 
election twelve months ago was deemed impossible, he has come 
in without a contest; Major Beresford’s want of the connection 
with the county which is usually required in a knight of the 
shire, seems to prove that he cannot stand otherwise than well 
in the opinions of his constituents ; and in Norfolk, where three 
Conservative members were to be immolated and one only saved, 
three unexceptionable Conformists have disappeared from the 
j^rliamentary roll, and the non-conforming Mr. Bentinck has 
alone been spared. Inimany other cases it is certain that similar 
feelings have operated, where it is less easy to trace their results. 
The poll of Whig and Liberal candidates has been swollen by 
innocent and unsuspecting squires, who have marshalled their 
tenantry to support the Minister. He, they think, cannot be far 
wrong, as of the reproaches launched against him many are the 
very same reproaches which in other days Liberal politicians 
have lavished on Tory governments : gross extravagance, needless 
burdens on the people, contempt for popular and parliamentary 
rights, no reforms in our laws, and a love of foreign broils, not 
dissociated from the consciousness that by them a ministry can 
abate and baffle the demands of the country for anything like 
vigouHlit activity in the work of domestic government. 

Hence too it is that the features of the present Administration 
have won favour for it with another and a most respectable class of 
Conservative politicians, those who possess the invaluable quality 
of political circumspection, but who carry it perhaps into the 
extreme where it becomes timidity. They perceive the mischief 
done by the impra^cable mutineers, and they oyer^estimate its 
effects. They it appears to us, too moeb to the actual 

state of their ranks, and rely too little on the strength which 
their party would gain with the conn^ a bald aisertion of 
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their own enlightened opinions, and from the powerful support 
which they might give to such opinions, in action even after their 
erratic comrades, who confide in Lord Palmerston, have doiso 
their worst, and after the necessafyr subtraction from the numbers 
of the party has been made accordingly. There is no class of poU* 
ticians who have less of real sympathy with the Minister than those 
excellent persons to whom we allude. Neither his indifferentism, 
nor his levity, nor his apathy in regard to domestic interests, nor 
his ceaseless train of foreign scjuabbles, constitute any recom- 
mendation in tlie eyes of men with whom moderation tloes not 
mean sluggishness, nor vigour turbulence and temerity. Tlicy 
know that, in the best days of the Conservative pasty, when they 
themselves were the strength and honour of its ranks, its course, 
both domestic and foreign, and the spirit in which it handled 
public affairs, were the very reverse of those wliich now prevail ; 
yet, with a shrug or a sigh, they fold their arms, and provisionally 
accept Lord Palmerston as for the moment a necessity. 

But all is not gold that glitters. We have told out with fear- 
lessness, as some may think even with exaggeration, all that 
gives an imposing character to the position and attitude of the 
M inistry in connection with the elections now drawing to a close. 
We have sliown how the country has been challenged upon a 
name alone, and how, waiving its right to try a Minister upon his|| 
policy, it has not ventured to decline the issue, and has apparently 
affirmoil all that Lord Palmerston said it ought to affirm, seen 
what he saw, winked where he bid it wink, and been absolutely 
blind where he prescribed blindness. Whatever ligure be the 
numerical representative of his gains upon the hustings, whether 
twenty or fifty, or, as may prove to be the case, some intermediate 
number, any result lying within these limits would at first sight 
appear to indicate a strong and secure position. But first sight 
may be reasonably mistrusted, even by those who make no pre- 
tensions to second sight. And it is obvious that, while the 
Palmerston of 1857 resembles the Peel of 1841 in meeting Par- 
liament with a large numerical majority at his back, ther^he 
resemblance both begins and terminates. The ground is iffPed 
beneath his feet. Unlike the homogeneous band which supported 
the Peel administration, and in which the keenest eye could not 
but admit pervading identity of colour though combined with 
some variety of shade, he commands an army dissonant in tongue 
and in heart not less divided.^ The political naturalist, passing 
it in review, will fin^ there not only a large varic^ but a wide dis-^ 
crepancy of species; In the midst of the mass ofmotley materials 
will be found one man at |^t who may compound them into 
dangerous combwitibles. ^ Lotd John Russell, though he has 
Vol. 101.-— iVe. 202. 2 o committed 
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45ainmitted in the last six years a larger number of sheer blunders 
than any other English statesman has achieved in sixty, yet, 
setting aside those terrible exceptions, is not only incomparably 
before Lord Palmerston in his claims upon the suffrages of the 
party, but is also beyond all comparison (so strange are the con- 
trasts of human character) the most acute and the most formidable 

E arliamentary tactician of the day. We do not believe that 
(Ord John Russell will offer, or will need to offer, to Lord 
Palmerston a factious opposition. Between the average crop of 
errors ttiat every Government must yield, the openings that the 
rashness of the recent foreign policy if unamended must afford, 
the sluggishnsss of the Cabinet in legislative and administrative 
movement, and its more decided immobility on the subjects in 
which the Liberal party feels the deepest interest, Lord John 
Russell will find plenty of work ready to his hand ; and unless 
we mistake, he will show that the whitening hair has not yet so 
cooled his courage as to hold him back, under circumstances so 
inviting to bis half-serious and half-mischievous temperament, 
from appropriate action. 

So much for the elections and their product, in their relation 
to the fortunes and prospects of the ministry. But there are 
other points of view from which they cannot fail to be regarded, 

^ especially at a moment when a highly artificial and fon^ed effort 
has been made by a number of candidates on the hustings to 
raise the cry for Parliamentary Reform, as if it were at this 
juncture either the genuine wish or the pressing want of the 
country. 

These elections have been favourable to new men, who will 
contribute not much less than one-third of the House : favour- 
able to rank, for two new heirs-apparent to titles appear to liave 
been returned for every old one rejected. But they have been 
also remarkable beyond all others within our memory for the 
number of men eminent for their intellectual powers whom 
they have excluded from Parliament, W e do not now speak with 
ai^reference to the moderation or violence of their opinions, 
soundness or unsoundness of their principles. They are 
chiefly men with whom we do not sympathise in regard to the 
most important subjects. But we think it will hardly be 
disputed that any impartial observer called upon to select from 
the list of the last Parliament the fifty, or even the forty ablest 
men whose names stood upon it/ would without doubt have in- 
cluded in the list Mr. Ojbd^ and Mr. Bright, Mr. Roundell 
Palmer and Mr. Cardwell, and with these ftmt Iwo pthm men of 
less popular and available but still of irery remaificable powers, 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Miall. Of these six ime^^eilmidoned the field 

without 
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without hope, the other five have all been rejectcjd, alifcer eharp 
contests, by large and popular constituencies. If we were to 
proceed to a more enlarged selection of prominent or able 
and instead of the first forty or ffSfty to form from the rolls of the 
last Parliament a list of eighty or a hundred, we should find that 
it contained a further considerable number of gentlemen now 
excluded. On the whole, we believe that the elections have shut 
out of Parliament not less than a sixth or a seventh part of its 
most conspicuous men ; and it is also not a little remarkable^ 
that in almost, if not quite, every instance these ^lave been re- 
placed either by persons of proved insignificance, or by suck as 
have not yet earned their spurs, and for the mos4 part seem un- 
likely to earn them. 

The case of the Manchester School, as they are called, de- 
serves particular notice. Its principal rnen have been remaikaUe> 
not only for their force of intellect, but also for great independ- 
ence of character, if not for absolute originality of thought. It 
may he true that Mr. Bright evinced a certain narrowness of 
mind when, in the agony of the Russian war, he endeavoured to 
deter the country from its further prosecution by reckoning up 
the millions it would add to the taxation of the United King- 
dom, and then parading the terrible spectre of American com- 
petition. But we know no country except England which < aq| 
make the boast, that she has a school of demagogues who are 
men of such stern integrity and invincible moral firmness thak 
where they find their own convictions at variance with the public 
will, they can unhesitatingly part with their popularity in obe- 
dience to their consciences. Indeed, if we want to find the 
essential spirit of the demagogue, which lies in time-serving, we 
must look for it elsewhere, among the titles, stars, and ribands of 
the Ministry, and among the crowd of politicians who shape 
their course according to the mere convenience of the hour. 

Among the Radicals of the late Parliament there were six who 
might fairly be called conspicuous for intellectual force, or for 
independence of character, or both : Mr. Cobden, Mr. 

Mr. Gibson, Mr. Fox, Mr, Miall, and Mr. Roebuck. Oftiese 
six Mr. Roebuck only ha# survived the fight 

There have been, however, other causes at work, besides the 
decided unpopularity of their opinions on the late war with Kussiay 
to bring about the extinction of the Manchester School. Ever 
since the Repeal of the Com Laws the representation of the 
great metropolis of manufacture has been absolutely monopolised 
by that extreme section of politicians. The League^ which was 
formed to effect the abolithm of the Ctffn Laws, has practically 
subsisted after Mm ontf j^timate purpose had been ^obtainea. 
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Its influence had been long resented as a tyranny by numerous 
and jiowerful classes, who have been anxiously on the watch for 
an opportunity to re-assert their rights. The recollection, still 
fresh, of the opinions of Mr. firight and Mr. Gibson on the 
Russian war has supplied the desired opportunity ; and hence 
their signal defeat at Manchester. 

Still it is greatly to be regretted, in our view, that the lights 
of Radicalism should be put out. Of all sections of the House 
none can so ill afford as the Radical section to be witliout its 
guides. For,! as it contains, in proportion to its numbers, the 
largest infusion of the turbulent and headstrong element, and of 
self-assertion Without self-control, it can least and worst dis- 
pense with those governing influences which might serve to keep 
such an element in check. It is still more unfortunate that the 
extreme Liberal party should have lost the men who were not 
only most likely to guide its judgment, but also best able to 
sustain and raise its moral tone. And it is not a little singular 
that, while the elections appear to give proof of a general dimi- 
nution of respect for eminence, the results should have been felt 
almost entirely on the Ministerial side of the House, and that the 
havoc made should have been due in many instances to the 
internal divisions of the Liberal party. 

The caprice of fortune has, however, not been altogether con- 
fined to that school of politicians which consists of gentlemen 
professing the broadest and most pronounced opinions in politics. 
On the contrary, an at least equal share of disfavour has been 
shown to the amphibious class, who have for the last four or five 
years passed under the name of Peelitcs, Their ranks, never 
crowded, have been thinned to sucli a degree, that the party can 
no longer be said to exist. The list of the men of mark de- 
feated at the elections is divided between the Liberals and 
this limited section, to which Mr. Cardwell, Sir James Hogg, Mr. 
Roundell Palmer, Sir Stafford Northcote, and Dr. Phillimore, 
were reputed, more or less loosely, to belong : and other gentlemen 
of tlm same nuance in politics, and personally of high character or 
promise, have shared their fate. Individually, they are persons 
possessed of every claim to respect ; bflt on public grounds, few 
indeed will regret their extinction as a party. There was not 
standing-room for them on the narrow line which separates the 
two sides of the House : they were at once a sign of the prevail- 
ing disorganization, and a cause of its continuance and extension. 
If they voted with the Minister, their adherence was deemed 
servile ; if they voted against him, *their opposition was tfabught 
factious* If they acted apart from all parties, their isolation Was 
the proof of their self-conceit, and of the extra'^igfftnt valne they 
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set upon themselves. If they acted with any party, the aisocia- 
tion in the division-lobby was the proof of a long-laid conspiracy 
just come to light. The constituencies, locally orgatiized under 
the forms of political dualism, abhor i\x^tertium quid; and it was 
in that category that Peclism had come to stand. Accordingly not 
a single person, we believe, has been returned to Parliament 
because he was a Peelite, Two distinguished members of the 
body, Sir James Graham and Mr. Cardwell, in their speeches 
and addresses at the election, appeared formally to adopt the 
insignia of the Liberal party, though not of the Palmerston 
government. Others, like Lord Elcho, have fallen back upon 
the appellation of Liberal Conservatives, and t(4 this column 
perceive that many of the public journals, in classifying th<» new 
Parliament, have assigned them. Some few, like Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Sidney Herbert, have apparently avoided any pro- 
fession of allegiance to a party, but it seems likely that hence- 
forward they will only be known as individuals, and as represent- 
ing some particular shade of the one party or the other. Though 
tlie elections generally must have sadly disappointed the fervent 
wish of Mr. Disraeli for men of intelligible opinions and clear 
views as to party connection, one motley intermediate tint nt the 
least will have either absolutely disappeared or will have become 
practically inappreciable. Thus far, at least, the result will be, 
we believe, satisfactory to the country without distinction of 
party, and not over-painful we hope to those who have been 
made the subjecft)f the dissolving process. They die as by the 
kindly bolts of Apollo. A pitying deity has sent Iris forth, ta 
sever for them the fateful lock — 

* Turn Juno omnipotens, longum miserata dolorem 
Difficilesqiie obitus, Irim deraisit Olympo, 

Quae luctautem aniinam nexosque resolveret artus.’-— IV. 

But it is time that we should endeavour yet further to widen 
our prospect, and to consider whether the events of the present 
juncture have made any further contribution towards a reply to 
the old and famous question of the Duke of Wellington, how, 
under the Reform Act, the Queen^s Government was to be car* 
ried on? No QCdipus has yet been found for the sphinx of onr 
great military statesman. During many years, indeed, the need 
of a reply was scarcely felt It soon became evident, as the 
Reformed Parliament got to work, that the fears of* its takit^ a 
democratic direction had at all events been much exaggem^. 
It did not want a due stock of leading men ; for a powerful getie« 
ration, trained in the old school of British statesmamhi|^, 
mained to guide its deliberations, and the habitual respect of the 
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nation for order, experience, and authority, made their influence 
adequate and secure. There was another defect of our existing 
Parliamentary constitution, of which* the favourable circuin'- 
stances of the time repressed hnd slackened the development. 
While party organization was strong, and while questions of 
commanding public interest were brought sucicessively under 
discussion, power was sure to reside in the centre, and the danger 
was hardly perceived that a day might come when the House of 
Commons would exhibit a strong tendency to degenerate into an 
assembly df iimnicipal and parochial minds. 

On this defect, which with our old-fashioned views we hold to 
ble a matter of .greater weight than the destinies of the Ministry 
or the momentary balance of political parties, the recent fcllections 
have thrown a broad and even a glaring light ; for never has there 
been such a disposition ^ within our memory to determine the 
choice of representatives by local rather than by national con- 
siderations. In almost every instance where a ])rominent man 
has been displaced, it has been by some gentleman representing 
local interests, or drawing his strength from local sympathies and 
associations. 

In other times there needed be no fears on this head. We 
will refer to a remarkable example. Forty years ago, the seat 
for Liverpool was the most distinguished among all those ^or the 
cities and boroughs in the kingdom. Such a ( ase was exactly 
the one where, with immense local interests to defend (partic:ularly 
as such interests were then defended), and fltn immense local 
business to transact, it might have seemed likely that the charge 
would be entrusted by the constituemey to the hands of no per- 
sons other than’ fellow-townsmen. But so differently did the 
currents of feeling then run, that Liverpool never returned one of 
her own community, and sought out for one at least of her seats a 
succession of distinguished public men — beginning from the yeiir 
1812, when Mr. Canning and Lord Brougham contended for the 
seat. Until the Reform Bill, there could be no absorption of 
our representative system by local influences ; because a large 
proportion of the members of the House of Commons werfe not in 
any real sense the representatives of local communities. Thus 
there were abundant openings through which men and minds of 
every class found their way into that House. There were then 
many classes of persons who did not possess either high birth, ^ 
great wealth, or marked local connection, and who either had not 
learned popular arts or were not fitted to practise *them, and yet 
whose presence alike adorned and improved the composition of 
the Lower House of Parliament Thp abstruse jurist, tb# pro- 
found historian, the tranquil and sagadbus obiter of events, 
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the refined and accomplished but shy and retiring scbnlar, the 
man averse to political bustle but of ripe experience and know- 
ledge of tlie world, the youth who, animated by the sense of duty 
or the hope of fame, dedicated^ in right earnest the flower and 
early virtue of his days to the service of his country, — all these 
classes entered freely and largely into the composition of the old 
or unreformed Parliamentary chamber. A wonderful and provi-* 
dential law of compensation had preserved in our popular consti- 
tution, as it was modified from age to age, all the conditions of 
its vitality and usefulness. As the practical work||iig of our 
Government had become more entirely dependeni on the House 
of Commons, that House had more and more acquired the faculty 
botii of training minds formed to govern, and bf attracting to 
itself, through numberless channels, other minds of every ima<- 
ginahle class that were fitted to com^>rehend, to control, and to 
sustain those in whose hands the charge of governing was de- 
posited. 

Even in such a rase as that of Liverpool, where the claims of 
local citizenship presented the highest mark to ambition, they 
were set aside by tlie general feeling of the community. The 
sense of each place was to choose the best man, and not merely 
the man wht)m they knew the best ; or if, as was pcrfcMily pro- 
per, neigh bourliood and personal knowledge were allowed to 
weigli as motives of selection in a fair and liberal proportion of 
cases, this tendency was kept in effectual check by the desire of 
electors to associate the reputation of their towns with names 
that liad attained to imperial celebrity, Jn the rear of tlicse pro- 
visions for keeping up the character of the representative class, 
lay the powerful reserve supplied by the close boroughs : and 
such was the amplitude and variety of means of access to th0 
House of Commons offered by our old Parliamentary system, 
that the assembly assumed a character of extraordinary compre- 
hensiveness, and there was no man, at least there was no stamp 
of man, whom it was desirable on public grounds to see there^ 
that might not be found within the venerable precinct. 

But when each constituency had c^omc to be endowed with w 
tseparate individuality and an independent choice, a kind of 
rivalry in egotism and selCassertion began to prevail between 
them. It is no unnatural result of the change in our electoral sys*- 
tem, that titles to favour, in themselves weaic but well understood 
%j a local ci^munity, should prevail over other titles of high^ 
pretension, bdt with their evidences less dear andTamiliar. The 
public man who stands in or near the very first class may tliil 
widi%afety go down to his Tiverton, his Dorchester, or bis Pem** 
broke ; but, nnlms there oe so much of natioiial brilliaiaey in his 
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fame that it has penetrated into the alleys and back courts of 
every little borough, the chances are that a constituency of that 
class will prefer its own bookseller or its own brewer or its own 
coachmaker, whom it has knowil and tested by the familiar inter- 
course of years, to a person of whom it has only rarely and faintly 
heard through leading public journals, and who of course will 
have most usually been mentioned in them only to be defamed. 
But if the local magnates are commonly preferred even to many 
classes of gentlemen who have achieved a public reputation, how 
much more formidable must they prove against persons who 
have none ; against those who must be taken on trust, whose 
promise is whoHy in the future, who may indeed prove brilliant 
prizes, but who also may in the day of trial be drawn dismal 
blanks, or who belong to any of those composite classes of 
scholars, or students, or sages of the chamber, or tliinkers, with- 
out popular talents or accomplishments, that lengthened the com- 
prehensive lists of materials with which our Parliaments of the 
old construction were furnished forth I We can neither wonder 
nor complain if those, who feel themselves to have been made 
judges in the last resort of the qualifications of candidates, take 
their own measure of the proper modes of judgment ; but the 
result is, that little luminaries, emitting light sufficient for their 
narrow spheres, are transplanted into wide ones, wliere they can 
only make darkness visible, and the aggregate of their rays, when 
put together in Parliament, is fitter for a municipal cliamber 
than for the senate of the most extended Empire in the world. 

The habits of the local man of business may be those of 
punctuality, clearness, promptitude, and energy, for the purposes 
to which he is given ; but it is a mistake to suppose they will 
therefore make him a good legislator. For the qualities we 
have just enumerated as common to the middle with the highest 
class, are also common to the lower class with both. 'Many and 
many is the man among working village tradesmen, gamekeepers, 
gardeners, among the mechanics, artisans, and operatives of our 
towns, who is as much entitled to claim credit both for intel- 
lectual and moral excellence of every kind in the pursuit of his 
calling, as any shopkeeper, as any manufacturer, merchant, 
squire, or nobleman in the land. The mistake we make is when 
we look to these qualities in the abstract, and apart from the 
consideration of the scale on which they have been habitually 
exercised. The persons who have given proof of them hav^ 
commonly arrived at middle life, or even passed beyond it, be- 
fore they receive at the hands of their fellow townsmen the 
highest honour it is in their power to bestow. When eleclld to 
Parliament they liberally and handsomely give a share of their 
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time to the public, but they are not always in a condition to 
give the whole. If they are wealthy, the desire of accumulation 
does not leave them; if they are less than wealthy, necessity 
and adection commonly precftide the sacrifice. But even if 
they do make over their whole time and powers to the service of 
•the country, they are not of an age to change their mental liabits. 
The range of the mind is fixed ; the fibre cannot be sti-etched, 
and the attempt would strain and tear it. It is too late, speak«* 
ing generally, to acquire the aptitudes of the old soldier of 
politics — his flexibility and elasticity of mind, his varied scope 
of view, his universality, which finds a common measure for rea- 
sons and considerations in themselves utterly heterogeneous, his 
unlimited freedom in the disposal and concentration of the 
powers he possesses upon a point, or rather upon an hundred 
points, taken one after another, and having no common charac- 
ter, no mutual connection, except that they are massed, or it 
may be even jumbled, together by the exigency of the hour. As 
Mr. Canning, Mr. Pitt, or Mr. Fox, would perhaps have made 
bad merchants, manufacturers, or tradesmen^ even if they had 
started in youth, but almost certainly if* they had turned to sucl^ 
pursuits at five-and-forty or thereabouts, so it appears from ex- 
perience that the middle-class men of this country, rising by 
local desert to local credit, and then turned loose into the House 
of Commons, add little, in proportion to their numbers, to the 
political mind and laccomplishments of that assembly. It is not 
that they are usually forward, restless, or unmanageable. On 
the contrary, as to the general business of Parliament, they are 
tame and passive enough, and are not bad troops for a Minis^r 
to lead into a division lobby. • Again, wc must not be understood 
to confound with this large and growing class such men as Mr, 
Cobden, a. person of cultivated mind, as no one can doubt, 
from an early j)eriod of his life; or Mr. Bright, whose reputa- 
tion for energy and eloquence had become almost national before 
he found his way into Parliament, and who, when be appeared 
there, was chosen, not for Rochdale, where he was locally know% 
but for Durham, where he could only appear as an English 
notable. These are men of the higher and rarer gifts, and stand 
upon a level altogether different. Nor would we for a moment 
dispute that the class we have been criticising is one, of which 
there ought to be a considerable infusion into an assembly where 
the territorial element is, and we trust will long continue, . sn 
strong. Bur the question is one of degree ; and what we lametit 
is the evil, at which Lord Palmerston struck in his manly 
lettet to Mr,^* Andrews of Southampton ; namely, the growing 
tendency of local motives and considerations to sprei^ from 
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one place to another, and to become paramount in each, with- 
out any apparent limit. Even ainon^ the representatives of 
the land, as they are termed, there is a beginninj^ of a similar 
movement, though, if only a beginning, it need not be regretted. 
J3ut in the towns it has gone far, and it is already obviously, 
and even rapidly, deteriorating the efficiency of the House of» 
Commons as a whole, by substituting what may be termed the 
retail mind for that larger conformation which is most ordina- 
rily acquire<l by long and early contact %vith public affairs, 
but which is also often gained by extended intercourse with the 
world, or by tire discharge of responsible public duties. To this 
latter means of expansion, and to the influence of high education 
in youth, we presume we are to refer the fact, that the country 
gentlemen of England have furnished, even under circumstances 
of dissidvantage, more apt material for statesmen than its mer- 
cantile and manufacturing classes. 

Such, then, is the Parliament; miscellaneous and confused, 
perhaps beyond all former precedent, in the political complexion 
of its members ; |horn of many intellectual ornaments and of 
^uch moral strength ; tainted in a more than common degree 
with that insincerity and ambiguity of profession which always 
adheres in some^ measure to the operations of the hustings ; de- 
prived of the guiding influences which are afforded by tlic tradi- 
tions of party while they remain clear, strong, and definite ; mar- 
shalled, as to the majority of its members, under the flag of a 
Minister whom nobody can dislike personally or can respect 
politically ; and commissioned to support a policy which is, up 
to the present period, as invisible and undefined as is tiie thought 
of the sculptor in the block of marble ; which, in all probability, 
will hereafter receive its form and impress from no more per- 
manent or worthy source tlian the dictates of momentary con- 
venience ; and of which but two things can be prophesied with 
any confidence — the first, that all political measures and public 
objects will be measured with reference to their tendency to 
shorten or lengthen the existence of the M inistry ; the next, that, 
subject to this permanent condition. Lord Palmerston will go 
probably no farther than he may think that be needs, but cer- 
tainly as far as he may feel that he must. The recollection is 
not comfortable that we have a pilot who steers without a com^ 
pass ; but the elements are kindly, the ship is sound, and the 
Frovidenoe that has so long watched over the fortunes of Eng- 
land will not now, we may trust, abandon her. 

Such is the Parliament; what will be its work? Most Go* 
vernments of late years have professed to have a missioa It it 
not so with the present Administration. The Qneen Mary of 
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Scliiller^ returned from France to her misty kingdom, laments 
the land of sun Jind orange-flowers that she has left^ and her 
spirit still ranges through its brighter scenes. Even so the 
veteran Foreign Secretary, caAied over to the other side of 
Downing-street, can find for himself no appropriate pastures in 
tlie purlieus of the Treasury, which is his nominal department. 
His passions and his appetites are still in the Foreign Office, 
where his knowledge and experience lie, and he flies from the 
dull routine of domestic business and legislation to expatiate in 
the more attractive exercises of that fractious diplomacy, without 
parallel among the annals of his predecessors, winch he has un- 
doubtedly made popular in England. From this barren soil 
may still spring abundance of thorns and nettfes, to sting the 
hand which touches them; but we sincerely pray tliat, in this 
department, we may henceforward hear as little as possible of 
our Minister, and a* great deal less than we liave been wont to 
hear of late. 

But however little it may be in the intention of tlic Cabinet 
to draw forth the strains of any particular Jiarmony from the 
great Organ of the State, the Parliament cannot he without a 
work : it must, in the language of the old adage, either make a 
spoon or spoil a horn ; it will find materials ready to its hand, 
supplied in part by tlic suspemded controversies of the sliort 
session of the present year, and in part by the attitudes which 
the exigencies of the dissolution have inducc»d our cliief political 
postur(‘-raasters to assume. 

Although the course of the elections has certainly not sta0i}K!d 
with a c lear popular approval either the gnemorahle vote of the 
3r(l of March with respect to China, or the attempts of Lord 
Derby, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Gladstone, and others, to arrest ilie 
financial impolicy of the Administration, and to put a curb on 
its extravagant and even alarming prodigality, thpre lies an ap- 
peal from excitement to calm, from passion to reflection, from 
illusion to disenchantment, from the present to the future. Ell^ 
tircly confident of the issue of this appeal, we shall offer a few 
words on the case of the discarded Parliament against tbe 
favoured and successful Minister. * 

We have placed at the head of this article as its title the 
Papers relating to the Chinese hostilities, but without intending 
to discuss at large the merits of that controversy. Let it repose, 
where it is so well enshrined, in the records of tbe remarkabte 
debates of both Houses. Neither in law nor in policy, neither 
in point of humanity, nor of justice, nor of religion, can tbe ease 
be recognised by us as one that will now bear argument. The 
prerogative of peace and war in the hands of Sir John Bowring 
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would be too much honoured by being argumentatively arraigned ; 
and future times will look back with astonishment upon the 
flagrant misdeeds that were prompted by the overweening conceit 
of our authorities abroad, upon ?he fatal facility alike of making 
and of adopting quarrels that betrayed our Government into an 
approval, even if it had not made it an accomplice in the previous 
preparations for the crisis ; and lastly, at the astounding attempts 
of a ministry and its supporters to neutralise the supreme func- 
tion of the Legislature, to suppress its right of dealing with 
public policy^ to evade its judgment altogether up to the point 
where some judgment became inevitable, and then to reduce it 
to a formal and servile acceptance of acts which the vast majority 
of its members in their consciences abhorred. 

The Chinese question has been to the elections what the 
Papers upon it are to this article — a title, and little more. Even 
the appetite for Lord Palmerston has not been keen enough to 
digest Sir John Bowring. There is not a single case that can be 
certainly quoted to our knowledge in wliich any member of the 
late Parliament has been rejected by his constituents on account 
of the vote respecting China. There are undoubted cases, such 
as that of Bath and of Bradford, where candidates have^ appeared 
before popular constituencies with loud denunciations of the pro- 
ceedings in China, and have carried the day with flying colours. 
Upon the whole there has been a suspended and divided opinion ; 
but if this was the best reception which the general popularity 
of Lord Palmerston could obtain from the public for his Chinese 
policy, if instead of adding to his credit by it he has rather 
drawn upon his balance, it is plain that the real judgment of the 
country upon the merits is more adverse than favourable to the 
proceedings at Canton. 

In our opinion the vote on China was a vote in which any man 
might well rejoice to have shared, and for which any man might 
well have been ready and thankful to suffer. Long after the 
mists and fogs, that now hide from us the springs of contem- 
porary action, shall have cleared away, that vote will remain an 
honour to the late House of Commons. It will be a beacon of 
hope and confidence to all those feebler races of mankind, with 
which we are in contact at nearly every point where they exist 
on the surface of the earth : and if it is, as we believe, a signal 
trophy of British justice, it will also be a powerful prop to 
British power. Men will learn from it that this is a country in. 
which, at least on one memorable occasion, the rights of weak** 
ness, being once made known, received from its popular Assembly 
such an acknowledgment and such respect as that Assembly has 
never accorded to the claims of power ; that falsehood is not the^ 
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more respected among us because it appears in the dress of office 
and pretends to represent the august name of the Queen ; and 
that those who had though reluctantly refrained from the bombard- 
ment of Odessa recoiled with shame upon learning the bombard- 
ment of Canton. 

The charge of dishonourable combination is so convenient a 
substitute for argument and reason, that it is naturally put in 
requisition when these cannot be had. It is one of those accUsa** 
tions that is certain to be most audible when there is least ground 
for it : for, when the combination is factious, the case is commonly 
bad, and where the case is bad, it is better wortlifwhile to show 
its badness than to discuss largely the motives and conduct of those 
who brought it forward. The Lithuanian peasant, •when he cannot 
get flour enough, puts straw into his bread : the cry of combina- 
tion is political straw, and merely indicates the scarcity of better 
materials. • 

To a charge which does not intrinsically deserve any answer at 
all, there arc two answers, each of them conclusive. ()ne is to be 
found in the composition of the majority, and another in the 
spontaneous confessions of the minority. The most recent ad- 
vocate of the Ministry on this question observes with nnurh 
simplicity, ‘ It is a curious fact that, with the single exception 
of the Right Hon. E. Ellice, every member of Parliament, who 
had held office in a former Cabinet, vot(‘d in that division 
against a Liberal Government supported by nine-tenths of tlie 
Liberal party.* Let us examine the list of the majority : we 
find in it the names of men who by no possibility could have 
a common political object to qttain, and whom nothing but 
a strong conviction on the merits of the case could possibly 
have combined,^ There are seen in it the names of the recog- 
nised chiefs of every party and section in the House of (Commons, 
outside the precinct of office, except that knot of extreme 
politicians on the Opposition benches for whom it is difficult 
to find any such Appellation as would be at once true and 
complimentary. There are the friends of Lord Derby, the 
occupants of the Opposition Bench, together with Lord John 
Russell and Sir Francis Baring: there are the advocates of peace, 
Mr. Cobden and Mr. Gibson, united with those wdio most keenly 
supported the late war, like Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Layard : there 
are the old colleagues of Sir Robert Peel, combined with the 
important section of independent gentlemen represented by such 
men as Sir William Heathcote and Mr. Sotheron. But if all 
this is not enough, what shall we say when wc also read in ^he 
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list the names of the most unquestionable and also the most 
high minded and eminent among the usual supporters of the 
Ministry, such as Lord Robert Grosvenor and Lord Harry Vane ; 
of men whose seats are largely affected by Government influence, 
such as the member for Devonport ; * or of men who had become 
almost proverbial in the House of Commons for more than 
common zeal in their adherence to Lord Palmerston, such as the 
late member for Leominster ? f So that persons, whose fidelity 
on other occasions could only be noticed for its tendency to 
excess, were on this occasion tom from the side of the Minister 
by the resistless force of facts, were driven not into ‘fortuitous 
concurrence,’ but into deliberate agreement with those they 
habitually denounced, against those whom they almost idolized, 
and manfully expressed their convictions in speeches storecl 
indeed with the learning of the law, but wrung from the eloquent 
fulness of the heart. 

But if such a conclusive weight of moral evidence admit of 
corroboration, that corroboration is to be found in the confessions 
of the minority from Mr. Ellice downwards. Of their addresses, 
which have not long ago swarmed in the newspapers, few indeed 
vindicated the proceedings at Canton on their merits. Many 
gentlemen frankly stated that they voted for Government with 
difficulty, and plainly felt that theirs was the vote which required 
a justification, and not the vote of their opponents. The lan- 
guage generally held was this, that what has been done cannot 
be undone, and must, in order to avert greater evils, be sup- 
ported. Now we freely admit that considerations of this class 
have carried force even with men of the most honourable minds : 
but surely nothing less than the extravagance of political insolence 
or rage can represent the doctrine, that injustice when once done 
must be supported, as one so paramount and so indisputable, that 
those who demur to it must forthwith be stoned with the cry of 
faction. One case in particular has reachecj our ears, which is 
instar omnium, A supporter of Government told one of his 

S rivate acquaintance that he had made up his mind to vote with 
Ir. Cobden, until he found that Mr. Disraeli, Lord John 
Russell, and the rest were all about to do the same ; but that he 
then determined to support the Government. In other words, he 
was convinced by the evidence, but when he found that the same 
evidence which had convinced him had also convinced a 
majority of the House of Commons, for fear what he knew to be 
the truth should prevail, he determined, though with mildh 
reluctance, to vote against his own convictions. There miqr> 
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the view of a severe judg^e, be some room here for the setit(^i€c 
of faction, but it is surely on the side of the GovenwneWit that it 
will be found. Even the debate betrayeJP as much : for Par- 
liament was plainly given to tnderstand that one gentleman of 
the Opposition voted for the bombardment at Canton to keep 
Sir James Graham and others out of office, and another gentle- 
man because be liked the direction in whicli the streams csif 
Church patronage had been flowing. 

We plead against China the obligations of a treaty, of which 
our disregard seems more easy to show than hers. We make 
war upon Canton upon pleas which, if true,* only justified 
reprisals and not war, but which our own representative admits to 
be false. We through him continue and extend^these hostilities, 
when, as we know upon the authority of Consul Parkes,*** the 
matter out of which they professedly ^rejw was settled. But the 
vote of March the 3rd, ungraciously as its consequem‘es were 
accepted by Lord Palmerston, has not only judged and branded 
these proceedings in the past ; it has led to the adoption of the 
best measure of which the circumstances will now admit in the 
mission of Lord Elgin. His rank, his character, his abilities, 
and the fact that he has taken no part in the late debates, all 
combine to qualify him for what he may doubtless find a very 
difficult task. Ignorant what may be bis Instructions, we are 
sure his proceedings will be dictated by the best motives : we 
trust they will be candidly and favourably judged. We thank 
the Government, and especially the Head of the Government, 
for an excellent appointment. But the mission of Lord Elgin 
is the best reply to those who raise the cry of fac tion, and 
to those who say that Lord Palmerston had no clioice but to 
approve and en(|mrage Sir John Bowring, and that be could do 
nothing else. We answer, he could liave done in January 
that very thing which he agreed to do in March. He would 
then have done it with more grace and favour. He would then 
have prevented, in the mode most agreeable to all, a fierce Pan- 
liarnentary contention and a dissolution, with the results of which 
he is reported not to be well content. He would have prevented 
the discredit to the fame of England, which is and must be 
caused by doctrines such as those that he himself promulgated at 
the Mansion House and lord Clarendon in the House of Lord's. 
He would have been in time to save the prolongation at leasts if 
not the commencement, of painful atrocities, and be would have 
lapped at the earliest moment in his power the causeless and 
most inglorious effusion of human blood. But we pass from a 
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transaction of which the consequences are in Parliamentary 
abeyance to a subject which must be prominent in the coming 
Session. % 

The early session of 1857 was devoted partly to foreign policy, 
but principally to finance ; aiid all that was done in this latter 
sphere was of a nature to entail further proceedings. It has 
been complained on the part of the Government that these matters 
of money were discussed by some persons in the late Parliament 
with too much importunity and vehemence. How can any but 
sordid souls be^excited by a question which is, after all, but one 
of filthy lucre We shall endeavour not to be obnoxious to this 
reproach : but we must not allow the magnitude and urgency of 
the questions at issue to be dissembled or obscured. 

In the view of the Conserv^ative party at the time of its growtli 
and of its ascendancy, application of sound principles to the 
finance of the country was held to be a matter of the first import- 
ance ; and a failure in this primary duty cannot, as we think, be 
excused by mere absence of miscarriage, or even by distin- 
guished merit, in performances of other kinds. 

For several years, ending with the Session of 1841, the 
Ministry of Lord Melbourne had been contented to conduct the 
finances of the country in such a manner that a succession of 
deficiencies in our Income, as compared with the Expenditure, 
weakened the public credit, and damaged yet more seriously the 
character of the Government. When Sir Robert Peel came into 
power, the recollection of this standing deficit was one of the main 
predisposing causes in his favour with the country ; and the 
effectual repair of the evil was among the main achievements of 
his Premiership. 

The first among all the rules of sound finajlpe we take to be 
the maintenance of an income adequate to the charges upon it. 
The second is, a firm resistance to that spirit of waste in public 
expenditure, which is always awake aqd at work whatever else 
may sleep ; which is a snake sometimes scotched but never killed ; 
which is sometimes defended under pretence of efficiency and 
sometimes under that of generosity, and which most of all loves 
to find cover under imputations cast upon those who presume to 
recommend economy, as being men of mean, penurious, and 
shabby minds. The third maxim of finance for our day is, that, 
setting aside all controv^sies now adjudged and determined, 
we should adhere to the policy which so conspicuously sepa^ 
rated Mr. Pitt from some eminent contemporary statesmtm, 
and which has given its chief lustre to the name of Sir RobM 
Peel. 

Yet of those maxims every one was contravened, it mij^t 

almost 
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almost be said was trodden under foot, by the financial proposals 
of 1857. A scale|pf expenditure was proposed that, in the judg- 
ment of all parties except the followers of the Ministry^ was 
extravagant : an addition was made fo the peace-rates of duty on 
tea and on sugar ; and the old affinities between Whig finance 
and deficiency in the public revenue again came into view. 

If the introduction of measures deserving this description was 
in itself a public wrong and scandal, the wrong and the scandal 
were greatly heightened from two circumstances : Ihe first, that 
the Head of the Government and the majority oi his Cabinet 
were also members of the Cabinet which in 1853 had, somewhat 
to the cost of the Opposition, acquired and even Rved upon the 
credit of a financial plan conceived in a spirit directly opposite : 
the second, that the Budget of 1857, with its overhanging deficits, 
its augmentation of taxes upon tea and sbgar, and its extravagant 
expenditure, has been accepted, hailed, and carried by means of 
suffrages drawn in an overwhelming proportion from the ]^arty 
which assumes the name 9f Liberal, and which has claimed 
and enjoyed credit for a peculiar liveliness of interest in a just 
economy, and in enlightened principles of fiscal legislation. 

Now let us proceed to the proof of what has been stated ; and 
first with regard to deficiency in the estimated revenue to meet 
the estimated expenditure. We affirm without hesitation that 
there is ♦ 

1. A real deficit for the present year (1857-8), and 

2. An enormous deficit for that which is to follow (1858-9)« 

Both these propositions are strictly relevant to the matter in 
hand. A theory indeed was framed, or rather a bubble was blown, 
for the occasion. Parliament has been told that we have nothing 
to do with future years, and ridicule is thrown upon * prospective 
finance.' But it was by prospective finance in 1842 that «the 
Government of Sir Robert Peel filled up the deficit which the 
preceding Administration had created: it was by prospective 
finance in 1845 that the renewal of the income-tax was obiaihed, 
and a second chapter of extended relief to trade and to the con^' 
suming population was added to the first : it was by prospective 
finance in 1853 that for a third time the operation was repeatedi 
and the income-tax extricated from disrejiillte and from embamsa* 
ing and even menacing controversy, an^fptit in a conditioit whieh 
fitted it to bear the repeated augmentations of the war^ ami 
exhibited to the whole world in the day of trial the solidity and; 
strei^th of our financial system. 

l^is denunciation of prc^pective finance, if it means anything, 
really means that the income-tax is not an occasional aim special 
VoL 101, — No. 202. 2 F inshniinetit 
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instrument of state, involving much mischief, and used only for 
the production of far greater good : but that^ is simply a part 
of the ordinary ways and mcano, applicable ro the ordinary ser- 
vices of the year ; that is to fay, a tax which, although the people 
have been amused from time to time w ith promises of its cessa- 
tion, Parliament intends to make perpetual by yearly repetitions 
passed off under sneers at prospective finance. It is by pros- 
l^ective finance, and by that only, that the income-tax can be got 
rid of. . 

1. There Is a concealed, and yet after all only a half con- 
cealed, deficit for the year 1857-8 now about to commence. 
The expenditure is estimated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
at 63,2x4,000/. To this we have to add : — 


1. * War obligations,’ i. e. Exchequer Bonds, two millions, 

and a Sinking Fund of a quarter of a million ; raising 
the expenditure at once to 65,474,000/. • 

2. The Persian war, up to one moiety of the extra expendi- 

ture by sea and land ; except the sum of 265,000/. which 
has been charged in the Budget for the year now 
expired, without any proposal yet made for the year 
actually current. 

3. The China War ; both for the year 1856-7 in arrear, and 
^ for 1857-8. 

4. A charge for the extinction of the Sound Dues has been 

announced, but the amount is not yet named.* 


Thus we have sixty-five millions and a half of expenditure 
particularized, besides several heavy items already in view, but 
not particularized at all. On the other hand, the revenue, esti- 
mated according to the rules of the Finance Minister, is sixty-six 
millions. 

Is this to maintain a surplus revenue ? or is it rather to deceive 
the 'eye with a delusive semblance of a surplus, covering a real 
deficit? 

But this is not the whole case. In 1854, Parliament granted 
authority to issue six millions of Exchequer Bonds in anticipa- 
tion of war taxes to nearly the same amount wliitli it at the same 
time granted authority to levy, but the collection and actual 
receipt of which was in arrear on the last day of that financial 

,, ♦ We h&re notice tbe coatempt sbown by the present GoVejmilficnt 
^ the of rsHiainebt and the liberlifes ot the peo>)le. Ss it 

mi oovenshted, tvithout Ote consent of the Commons, lo pay 
Denmark which they alone am give; imdr Instead of mining alreaty 
Oi^lfAonal upon their consent, has given acte^ effect to the arrangemenyiitliont 
them, and has thus most unconstitutionally made the dUngation 

year 
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year to the extent, as appears from a parliamentary returHi of 
fully five millions. 

Now this amount agrees p^cis^y with the half*year*s war 
income-tax, which came due on the 5th of this month, and which 
will be collected in the course of the half-year following that 
day. 

In order to keep tlie faith of the Government to Parliameftti 
and of Parliament to the country, half a year’s tax at tenpence 
(the amount of war-tax legally leviable for the Rial f-y ear just 
expired and in the half-year just commenced), or five millions of 
money, ought to be applied to the redemption o£ the Exchequer 
Bonds (or other equivalent public securities) which were issued 
in anticipation of the receipt of this very money. Two millions 
and a quarter are to be so applied : bnt the remainder of the 
five millions, or two millions and three quarters, are, according 
to the plans of the Government, to be lavished on the expenditure 
of tlie year. 

Tliis transaction, disguise it how we may, is virtually an 
addition of so much to the National Debt in time of peace ; and 
is a proceeding just as wan’antablc as if a railway company were 
to borrow a sum of money on debentures to enlarge its dividend. 
There is not an assembly of shareholders in the country which 
would not scout such a proposal : but it has fared better, such 
are the changes of times and men, in the great Council of the 
nation. 

So much for the deficit of the year for which we pretend to 
provide. Now let us dip, but very gently, into prospective 
finance. 

The revenue of C6 millions, receivable in 1857-8| will fpr 
1858-9 be subject to heavy defalcations. 

The income-tax, which, according to the budget, stands for 
1857-8 at eleven millions and a half, will for 1858-9 be as follow# 
under the law as it now stands ; — 


First half-year at seven pence • • • . • £8,500,000 
Second half-year at fivepence 2,500,000 


£ 6 , 000,000 ; 

— showing a reduction of five millions and a half. ^ 

The Tea anil Sugar Duties, under the law suclf ti fh# ex- 
piring Parliament has left it, will fall to their minisndin 
respectively after April the 5th, 1858, which will Ciitiiil )# 
furth^ probable loss for the first year of not Ic^s ihftH 
milltdhs more. • , ' 

At the same time the Sinking Fund, which in 1^6# ihe 

2 p 2 Qofmmmt 
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Government forced upon a reluctant House of Commons, will be 
1,500,000/. instead of 250,000/.^ or will show a further addition 
to Deficit of a million and a quarter. 

Two millions more of Exchequer Bonds, which ought to be 
liquidated with money now coming in, will, as we mean to spend 
that money instead of paying our debts with it, be thrown upon 
1858-9, So the estimated balance will be as follows : — 

Revenue pf 1856-7, as before estimated. . , £66,000,000 
Less reduitions as above 7,500,000 

V Probable revenue of 1858-9 . . £58 ,500,000 


Expenditure of 1857-8 as esti- 
mated in the Budget . . £63,225,000 
Add Exchequer Bonds • , 2,000,0(X) 

Add Sinking Fund . . . . 1,500,000 


Tdal £66,725,000 

Deduct lievenne . , 58,5(X),000' 

Deficit £ 8,225,000 

If we throw overboard the Sinking Fund, we 

reduce this Deficit to £ 6,725,000 

If we fund or renew the Exchequer Bonds, we 

reduce it by two millions more, or to . . . £ 4,725,000 

But it must be remembered that funding or renewing these 
Exchequer Bonds will simply mean that we have created so 
much more of Debt in time of peace ; for we shall have already 
received and spent the money by which they ought to have 
been liquidated. 

Here at any rate, instead of the principle established by Sir 
Robert Peel that a surplus revenue should be maintained, is a 
deficiency of above four millions and a half upon the balance oil 
the year, without including a single shilling for the redemption 
of war obligations. 

To fill up this fearful gulf we can only look to 

1, Increased productiveness of existing branches of the re- 
venue, But this depends partly on fiscal reforms, partly on 
national prosperity. Fiscal reforms are now discountenanced ; 
and whether the times will be bad or good we cannot tell, 

2, Reduction of expenditure. This will not come with the 
^ere lame of time ; or if it comes in some items, it will be out- 
weighed by the growth of others. If good is to be done| and it 

be done largely, under this he^, it must be by the ^plica- 
lioil of II different rule and different spirit from those which now 
Jpfefeilto the expenditure of the public treasure. 

3. The 
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3. The imposition of new taxes. 

And this IS the resource on which, if the nation and the 
Parliament think fit to contii^e in their pleasant slumbers, 
we shall have really to depend for the maintenance of the 
public credit; unless we resort to the still greater evil of a new 
loan. 

We shall touch more shortly on the second and third points. 

The second is that of Expenditure. 

The war was closed by a Treaty concluded at Paris on the 
29th of March, 185(5. ? 

The year 185(5-7 involved the charge of bringing homo the 
force and of reducing it to a peace establishments 

On tliis account it was fairly regarded as a transition year ; 
and all the demands made by the Government on Parliament 
were met with the same unquestioning lil)erality as if we had still 
been engaged in actual hostilities. Hence there is no complaint 
that tlie military estimates amounted to thirty-nine millions ; and 
that all the war taxes were levied, and 7,500,00()i borrowed in 
addition, to meet the expenses of the year. 

But we have now come down to our peace estahlishmcntg. 
The language of the Government respecting further reductions 
after those now announced is vague and cloudy to the Inst degree. 
'Jhey have stated that they look for reductions, but tliat, wlulo 
they can estimate the revenue, they cannot estimate the expendi- 
ture of the year to come. The obvious answer is, that any esti* 
jnate, even for the present, and yet more for the next year, is 
subject to uncertainty, wliether as to revenue or as to expend!- 
#ture ; but that the amount of the expenditure can quite as easily 
he estimated as the productiveness of the taxes, and that to 
assert the contrary is in effect to evade the point. 

Wo may then do well to bear i« mind the following facts. 

The military estimates for the whole period of the long peace 
of forty years averaged, we believe, not more than about fourteen 
millions. 

In the year 1835 they were reduced, and that by a Conservalive 
Government, to their lowest point ; they were less than twelve 
millions. 

In the later years of the peace, while the efficiency of the land 
force was much increased, the expense of improvements was 
limited, and in a great degree compensated, by the steady ft* 
pression of waste and by better organisation. 

The improved state of Ireland, the introduction of police 
England, ^he extension of liberty and of its Tesponsitulilles .Iw 
the Oolonics, have, notwitl^tanding tbe extension of eiii|d^ 
reduced the demands upon the army; and go far to |itM% |be 
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expectation that even with smaller numbers than heretofore it 
may be so managed as to furnish and to maintain with adecpuiitc 
reserves a larger force in the fiejid. 

This reasonable expectation is strengthened by the organisa- 
tion of the Pensioners and the rc-estal)lishment of the Militia. 

The Military Estimates, however, have stood as follows : — 

In 1841 with a Liberal Government. . . . £14,700,000 


In 1842 with a Conservative Government . . 14,700,000 

In 1 846, including largo preparations for an 

expectofl war u ith America 16, 800 , 000 

In 1848, nnder a feverish panic respecting 

French kivasiori 17,600,000 

In 1852, the last year before War Expenditure 
commenced, and when the fears of French 
invasion were still prevalent with a part of 
tlie community 16,012,000 


And*now, when Russia is exbaifsted, wben we profess to b(* in 
close alliance with France and affectionate intimacy with Austria, 
without charging one shilling for Persia, and when in the opinion 
of the CJovernment China will cause no extra charge, the military 
estimates come to the sum of 20,200,000/., showing an inen ase 
of about four millions and a quarter, upon a scale of cxj)en(litur(* 
which was already a high, and which has not been 2 )rovec] an 
insufficient one. 

It Is idle to urge the plea that we are clogged with the residue 
of War Expenditure, when the Government have carefully avoided 
staling what that residue is, and have never even said that the 
country may look for the reduction of so much as a singly 
million on tiiis account. 

While this is the state of the Military Expenditure, Civil 
prodigality, urged on by a laudable emulation, keeps \v(*ll 
abreast of it. 

The Civil Services have increased since 1853, independently 
of the charge for collecting the Revenue, by a sum of seventeen 
hundred thousand pounds, or about one fifth of their entire 
amount. 

This does not include any provision whatever for erecting a 
National Gallery, which is urgently required ; or for employing 
the site of Burlington House ; or for covering the Estate of the 
Commissioners at Kensington with Buildings for the purposes of 
Science and Art; or for improving the salaries of the Ckil 
Servants who (we are told) are so miserably paid and so cruelly 
fleeced by the public ; or for erecting new public offices even 
on the most reasonable scale ; or fo| the foolish and almeat in- 
credible scheme for extenninating flic whole population between 

Saint 
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Saint James’s Park, the river, and the Houses of Parliament, in 
order to erect, in the solitude thus to be created, a great ^Palace 
of Administration.’ 

If for a moment we venture to contemplate in the spirit of 
‘ prospective finance,' that is, as we understand it, of rational 
forethought, the course and tendencies of the public expenditure, 
and its relations to tliis actual and probable revenue, the recent pro-» 
ceedings in this province of affairs may well seem more like those 
of Bacchanalian revellers, than those of an assembly appointed 
to the homely office of carefully dispensing tixes, of which so 
large a part are and must be shorn off the scanty comforts of tlie 
labouring population of England. ^ 

And now, thirdly, as to Indirect Taxes. 

Of all these imposts, those which the public ought to view 
with the greatest jealousy are the, Taxes on Tea and Sugar/ 
These are commodities of which the consumption is intimately 
associated with moral, Christian, and domestic nn bits, Heligiou, 
Philanthropy, and Political Economy, join hand in haml to 
recommend it as a capital object of public policy to k(M)p such 
duties at the very lowest point which the exigencies of the 
State will permit. 

But the Liberal Government of Lord Palmerston, supported 
by a great majority of the Liberal party, have left to their oppo*- 
nents the honour of pleading an almost sacred cause. They have 
granted to Her Majesty for the service of the year 1857*8 an 
additional tax, imposing a burden of nearly a million by rates of 
twopence a pound upon tea, and one shilling per upon sugar. 

It is true they have only introduced what is termed ttje thin 
end of the wedge. They have only taken the first step, and pr<*- 
pared the way for those who are to take the second* And thiii 
second stop is already in clear perspective. The Finance 
Minister, wdth a laudable ingenuousness, stated in bia |da«:e 
before the Dissolution, in answer to Lord John Kussell, that he 
will feel himself at liberty to propose in the ftew Parliament an 
extension of the additional Taxes upon Tea and Sugar, 

Now, it must be borne in mind that, phrase it gs W0 fylHj 
every additional penny on the pound of tea, and every addiiloiiai 
shilling on the hundredweight of sugar, is, in its bea|ri|i|: ott 
certain classes of the community, simply so much prohibition of 
those ( ommodities. When we increase a tax of this Jkind^i ihos^Sf 
who can afford it pay the additional rate, and those w^o 
must abandon the use of the comipodlty. Onr 
reckless proceedings are sorely felt, and, so % m ^h||V are 
understood, are painfuUy remembered, at the of 

the poor. 

The 
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The plea upon which this act has been justified is as bad as 
the act itself, for it is an untrue plea. ^ 

It is said that we have war oblig;ations to discharge, and tliat, 
while we raise tfie income-tax from hd. to we should also make 
an addition to indirect taxation. 

Without doubt it is true that we have, in the year 1857-8, war 
obligations to discharge, and that we have got ready to hand, pro- 
vided by law, the money to discharge them, and that, instead of 
discliarging them accordingly, we are about to apply the greater 
part of that mon^y to th^ maintenance of a prodigal expenditure 
upon unnecessary establishments. 

But further, and even if this were not so, the addition to in- 
direct taxation, for which a claim is thus modestly put in, has 
been already made, made in a manner unexceptionable, and 
*made permanently. 

According to the statement of the Finance Minister, we have 
added since 1858 by no less than one million and a half to the 
duties upon spirits. In doing this we have mitigated and almost 
removed a great fiscal inconvenience which arose from the 
unequal rates that prevailed in the three kingdoms; we have 
caused no smuggling, we have restricted no innocent enjoyment, 
and discouraged no domestic habit. This has been done by 
three strokes in the successive years 1853, 1854, and 1855. 
The tax imposed in 1853 was imposed before and without re- 
ference to the war, and was estimated to yield under half a 
million. Above one million, then, has been imposed upon 
spirits during the war, and with reference to the war and its 
obligations. This tax upon spirits, so imposed, together with 
the half-year of war income-tax corning in, would of themselves 
very nearly suffice to discharge our ‘ war obligations,’ that is to 
say the six millions of bonds and the interest of new debt. 
What can be more unwarrantable than, under such circumstances, 
to pretend a necigssity for fresh indirect taxes to discharge war 
obligations, and to maintain the justice of imposing them upon 
the articles of tea and sugar? 

There is then no room, as it appears, for doubt, that the 
finance of the year 1857 is essentially retrograde finance. Nor 
is it retrograde only in this respect, that it does not conform to an 
approved theory ; it has disregarded the rules of practical 
prudence ; has put out of sight the maintenance of a balance 
between income and expenditure ; has committed this offence in 
order to cover another offence not less formidable, namely, a sys- 
tem of lavish, needless, and mischievous expenditure ; and has 
curtailed the advantages, political, moraL and commercial, which 
we have reaped through the struggles ofMate years by the limita- 
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tion of such indirect taxes as those upon tea and sugar. It also 
directly tends to the perpetuation of the income-tax ; a tax only 
to be endured in time of peace for the sake of improvements 
such as those of which by Sir Robert Peel it was made the 
instrument^ but otherwise seriously and variously bad— bad, bo 
cause of the inquisition it entails — bad, because of the frauds to 
which it tempts large classes of the community — bad, because 
of the formidable controversies it raises in regard to the queatibli 
whether its rate should be uniform or should djffer according to 
the sources of the various incomes of men — a question which 
ought not to be [paltered with, and through which, if any wheCb 
in this happy country, the road to the ruinouf doctrines of com- 
munism will probably be found to lie. 

And it must be remembered that questions of public ecottomu 
are also questions of public honesty •and morality, and of consti- 
tutional freedom. Experience has shown that, when the public 
money is lavishly granted, efficiency in the public service is 
little cared for. It is a moral and a social evil to maintain great 
masses of men in idleness, whether as military or as civil servants 
of the Crown, and to interfere, as fleets and armies must of ne- 
cessity interfere, with the domestic institutions and habits con- 
genial to our nature. Mr. Disraeli has been ridiculed for^[so 
much as mentioning the jealousy with wdiich our forefathers 
regarded standing armies, but, as we think, unjustly. Even at 
this moment, salaried military offices, apart from mere paj^ and 
allowances, are bestowed upon members of Parliament wjthotit 
the checks that are applied to the dispensation of civil aj^oint- 
ments. Though the army is unlikely to escape from rarlia*- 
inentary control, it is not so sure that we may not see it placed 
in <langerous connection, and that, too, under the namelof Army 
Reform, with Parliamentary influence. Of the navy the pa- 
tronage has never been tlioroughly dissociated from party. The 
needless enlargement of classes who live on ^public salaiy is a 
great mischief and a great injustice to the people ; and the passion 
for military public works at we know not how many points and 
jdaces adds largely to the influence upon elections possessed by 
the Government of the day. 

The new Parliament cannot, we apprehend, proceed to busi- 
ness before the middle of May. Whitsuntide will by 
hallowed usage claim its recess, whether a shorter or a longer 
one. June and July will scarcely afford more nights to 
Government for the transaction of its business than ^11 be ab- 
sorbed by the estimates and in the completion of its ktetrmpted 
financial proposals. The attempt will doubtless be made to 
force a Reform Bill upiW the Ministry^ or the Minbtliy upon a 
' Reform 
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Refirnn Bill. But Lord Palmerston will be justified in pleading 
the time necessary for maturing a plan ; and if he is prepared to 
promise a measure of the kind for next yfear, he will at ouce 
checkmate Lord John Russell for what remains of the present 
session* The proposal of Mr. Locke King will, we presume, be 
renewed ; but, upon the merits of the case at least, he can have 
no difficulty in renewing his just resistance to that crude, partial, 
and merely unsettling measure. At the same time it may be 
found hard to ji^tify tlie statement of Lord Granville, made just 
before the elections, that the Government only determined to 
oppose the Bill upon seeing a draft of it, which draft, it now 
appears, never existed. But that statement, like the repudiation 
of Commissioner Yeh by the Emperor of Cldna, did its work. 

^ A pi'mnise, then, of a Reform Bill is clearly the utmost that 
ran be obtained from the Minister during the ]>resent Session. 
Will he give such a promise? If he does, it will be heard with 
disappointment by those who grudge him the nine months’ further 
lease of power with tranquillit}^ not very far removed in Ids 
case from the old otixitn ctirn dignitate^ which it %vill secure him ; 
but with gidui satisfaction by those of his foes who have accu- 
rately forecasted the difficulties in which it is likely to involve 
him when the day of ledemption comes. Respect is one thing, 
popularity and temporary ease are another. With a view to the 
latter, we might counsel him to give the pledge ; but it will be 
known to be given insincerely. Whatever else he may earn, 
he will earn respect by refusal, because it will be known that it 
can only be dictated by his conscience, and is in keeping with his 
ti'ue sentiments. 

It is needless to repeat the reasons why we cannot regard 
Lord PWinerston with confidence ; or why we have looked 
upon him as one who appreciates neither freedom nor autho- 
rity, neither progress nor tradition, and as the author of great 
poiitieal and greater moral mischief in the sphere of public 
affairs. The negative merit of hostility to reform which has 
secured him so much favour in the elections from the less 
instructed portion of the Conservative l)arty, is one that we 
cannot fully appreciate until w^e can be satisfied that it does 
not mean indifference to improvensent, and that it will not 
give Way at the proper time to considerations of ministerial 
convenienre. Why should it prove more durable than his 
famous resistance to the second Conferences at foUowed by 
their m^hig ? or than his support of Mr. Crampton in America, 
Jblhw^ by his expulsion^ or than his hardy assertion of our 
right to Ruatan, followed by its abai^onmcnt ? or than his 
aHnouhtbd intention to send a fleet to Imples, followed by keep- 
^ ing 
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ing it at Malta? If he give way, will those who hate filled # 
his firmness be able to deny, that his whole career biV# fiv^b 
them warning of what they reason expect? ^ 

But we have no patent privilege for interpreting the faluitf ) 
and Lord Palmerston may yet die the martyr of tlie Constitiltioil; 
He may^ relying on the means of resistance which his fondbir 
followers and his ordinary opponents will supply, refuse to tsoub^ 
tcnance a democratic measure of reform. In such case we trust 
that, irrespective of general confidence, ho will Receive IVom thU 
independent portions of the House a warm tsupport, stinted 
neither by the recollection of what they have disapproves^ n0t by 
any unworthy jealousy of his perpetuating his •power. 

Upon one ])oint it is essential that all politicians really con« 
sorvative should be wary and resolute — it is upon inaintainip^ 
the distinct character of the county ^-epnjsentotion. It may be 
))ossible to maintain this character without refusing the prudub* 
tial franchise whicli was proposed in 1854 for depositors ill 
Savings Banks and the like, or the fiscal franchise dependent on 
the payment of a certain amount of direct taxes, or the eduoi^ 
tional franchise of professional men. But it must never forw' 
moment be forgotten that property and beneficial interest are 
basis of the county franchise, as occupancy is the basil of the 
franchise for boroughs. It is urged, indeed, that the fifty'^polbb^ 
or Cliandos ^clause, has divested the county franchise of thU 
character. We entirely deny it. Whatever there may be in law, 
there is in fact and by custom a beneficial interest in farmings 
tenancies, whether under lease or not. It may bo said that tUs 
is a proof of tlic immense power of the landlord over voUsll of 
such a class. Miliatever the theory of that power may be, we 
have yet to learn that it is in practice either excessive or iuil« 
used ; the social and moral restraints upon it, spontaneouidy 
acknowledged, appear to prevent its degenerating into mischiul. 
But the fact remains, that, if such a po^ver exist, it is becauio 
of the interest of the tenant in his holding, whkh is entifelyv 
different from a mere house-tenancy. In short, may wilt 
deserve consideration whether, at least below a certain amount 
of rating, a legislative distinction oould be drawn between meiW 
inhabitancy and occupancy ^r the cultivation Of land. The oIim 
servation of this distinction might tend to make a Piirliamenla^ 
Reform practicable, which, without it, would break down; for ||. 
town constitucucies are to fiood the <ounties, the counties willt 
never bear the continuance of the disproportion Ikitweeb; 
share of the representation and that which hoi fallen to ibui 1^ 
of tl^p towns. The irre^stible demand that they will inaba 
oidy be met either by f weeping disfrancl4semeiib <^ by 
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aliplitidn of all our ancient landmarks^ and a complete rc- 
diatribation of' the country in departments. But any Bill which 
attempts the one or the other will probably make shipwreck both 
of itself and of the Ministry by which it may be proposed. 

Upon the whole, the Ministerial house is more glittering than 
comfortable. The unhappy itch for foreign quarrels^ lias, w e 
ttiist^ Teceived a check from the great defeat on China : nothing 
short of madness can induce Lord Palmerston to court his fate 
by provoking assault on Persian ground, which he will be 
fortunate indeed if, even with the use of all possible prudence 
for the future, he escapes. But that itch may return ; and it is 
plain that, as regards the interior at least of Parliament, the spell 
oy which he once bound or baffled his adversaries is now broken. 

financial difficulties which he has stored up for next year, in 
Older to purchase popularity for this one, are not far ahead. Ilis 
failure in legislation up to this lime will be remembered : and 
the plea, such as it was, which he derived from the want of an 
overwhelming majority, has disappeared. The wave which has 
borne him to the shore, may dash him to pieces now that lie is 
them; But he may plausibly, if not justly, urge tlic advanced 
^pbriod of the season; the evil of bringing in measures without a 
reasonable prospect of carrying them into law ; and especially of 
r Reviving projects which have failed a thousand times — such as the 
plans for reforming the ecclesiastical jurisdiction — unless with 
some improvement of composition or of circumstances sufficient to 
warrant him in casting for them a better horoscope. But, more 
than any other subject, Parliamentary Reform will probably task 
those remarkable instincts of self-preservation in which he has 
always shown himself to excel, not mankind oqly, but even birds, 
beasts, and fishes; for, in acceding to what may be a popular 
demand, be may find himself involved in a most unpopular 
undertaking ; and in binding himself by pledges, while other 
men, sections, and parties remain unfettered, he will leave to 
them the power, to be exercised at their convenience, of com- 
plaining against him either for too little or too much ; of at once 
claiming property in his strong points, and selecting his weak 
ones for attack ; of keeping abreast of him, or even marching 
ahead, of him in his hits, and leavi^ to him the undivided re- 
sponsibility of his failures, in a matter where to fail ordinarily 
mefSk& to perish. 






